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LEMENTARY Education has made progress; it has called 
forth the erudition of men learned in the law, has exercised 
the minds of the judges, and has certainly disturbed the con- 
science and lightened the purses of many. The London School 
Board spends about a million, considerably more, in the year, and 
the public is eminently gratified. Nevertheless education does not 
seem to be much desired, for that Board spends, within fifty 
pounds, £27,000 a-year in bringing children to school, and nearly 
half a million upon teachers. Other boards are equally 
munificent in spending other men’s money, and if this goes on 
as it has done during the last ten years we shall spend as much 
on education as we do on the army, which keeps the peace. 
When the Government, now fifty years ago, undertook to 
meddle with the education of children, it made no claim to the 
powers it has since assumed, and it did not suggest that the 
expense would be so great. In the year 1833 it came forward, 
in the erson of Lord Althorp, as a modest subscriber for 
building schoolrooms, the annual subscription was in proportion 
to the dignity of the subscriber, which was £20,000 a-year, 
given away on the recommendation of two voluntary societies 
which had been formed for the education of the poor. 
The first of these societies was the National Society, the 
members of which were of the established religion, professing to 
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bring up children in the principles of that religion. The other 
was the British and Foreign School Society, professing another, 
and an opposing principle. This Society had a religion without 
Gefinite doctrines, but it had a respect for the Protestant 
tradition, and had the Bible read in its schools. But the Bible 
must be read only, nothing more; it was the Bible “ without 
note or comment.” This was regarded as a safeguard against the 
Established Church, and also against Popery. The members of 
that Society, whether rightly or wrongly, were considered to be 
extreme Protestants, as they certainly were, and also with 
suspicion generally, for many of them were very keen politicians, 
unfriendly to the established religion. 

The Government, notwithstanding its adoption of the principle 
of indifferentism, professed to be very zealous for the religious 
education of the people, and would help to build no school which 
should not be religiously maintained. It distinguished between 
a secular school and an unsectarian school; the first was not 
tolerated, but the second was encouraged, and the great principle 
was the communication of religious truth from “the authorized 
version of the Holy Scriptures without any sectarian interpre- 
tation,” the non-sectarian interpretation, being of necessity, 
nothing but heresy. 

The interference of the Government was not regarded by all 
men as a lawful exercise of its powers, and Lord Althorp, to 
conciliate opponents, professed that this act was an experiment, 
and that the contribution of the Government was not to be 
perpetual. But the promises of politicians are not to be de- 
pended on always. It was also promised in 1870 that the school 
rate would not go beyond threepence in the pound, and they who 
made that promise seem to have forgotten it. It is now a matter 
for laughter. 

In 1839 the Government went a step further ; it proposed to 
establish and endow out of the taxes a normal school for the 
education of teachers, thereby implying that the promise made 
in 1833 was no longer binding on those who made it; the 
temporary experiment was to be perpetual. The teachers were to 
“be practised in the most approved methods of religious and 
moral training and instruction,’ and were to have the further ad- 
vantage of being employed in a model school into which children 
were to be admitted “ of all ages from three to fourteen.” 

In this year, 1839, the Treasury was relieved of the duty of 
apportioning the grant of £20,000, and a committee of the 
Privy Council was created to “ superintend the application of any 
sums of money voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting 
public education.” This committee was created on the 10th of 
April, and the minute of the committee for the creation of the 
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normal school was dated April 13; but it is perfectly plain that 
the minute had been considered and settled long before the day 
assigned for its birth. 

People who had retained the religious impressions of their 
childhood were very much alarmed at the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and were most hostile to the attempt made by the State to 
obtain pessession of the schoolmaster’s rod. Lord John Russell 
was regarded generally as the active and most earnest promoter 
of public education; he was suspected of being under the 
dominion of singular prejudices and of most unsound notions of 
the Christian religion, nor was that suspicion dissipated four-and- 
thirty years afterwards when he published his “ Essays on the 
Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the West of 
Europe.” 

So strong was the opposition to the scheme of the Government, 
that the Parliamentary grant of ]839—raised to only £30,000— 
was carried in the House of Commons by a majority only of two, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury moved and carried an address 
to the Queen against it, having with him a majority of 110 in 
the Upper House. 

Good people were alarmed, and not without cause. Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth, ‘the active propagator of the new doctrine, 
confesses that there were grounds of uneasiness for every 
religious mind. These are his words :— 

On the other hand, there was much in the opinions of a certain 
class of politicians to justify the suspicions with which the clergy and 
a large body of the laity regarded proposals for the interference of 
Government in the education of the people. Among such politicians 
it was a favourite doctrine to represent the certainty of the exact 
sciences . . . . and to contrast these conditions of scientific investiga- 
tion with the almost endless diversities of opinion on morals and reli- 
gion. Some went so far as to assert that it was obvious that religion 
ought to be excluded altogether from the education of the young, and 
to be examined only by a mature and vigorous intellect 

Leave, then, said they, the dogmas of churches and sects to be 
examined by an intellect matured in the study of an exact philosophy, 
and present, for the first time, the choice of a religion to those whom 
you have thus taught to discriminate between falsehood and truth.— 
four Periods of Public Education, 1862, pp. 496, 7. 


“There were others,” says Sir James, ‘‘ whose views were more. 
superficial. These men proposed the ‘ diffusion of useful know- 
ledge” but were not, however, very few in number, notwith- 
standing the foolishness of their doctrine and the absence of all 
reasonableness. They ‘appeared to rely upon this diffusion of 
useful knowledge as a moral panacea by teaching men how prudent 
it was to be wise, how useful to be virtuous, how politic to be 
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honest, and that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was a condition certain to be attained by proving the convenience 
of virtue and the suicidal tendencies of vice.”—Jbid., p. 497. 

The third class of doctors held and taught that education was 
a function of Government which it must discharge, and inas- 
much as religion stood in the way, to these “the establishment 
of schools on a simply secular basis appeared the only practicable 
solution of the difficulties with which the question was encum- 
bered.”—Jbid. 

Even these men must be now looked on as having fallen in 
one point short of political perfection, for they proposed to admit 
the “ ministers of the different communions at periods set apart 
for that purpose.” Here Sir James is himself at fault, for he 
adds : “ Such politicians did not appear to foresee that a religious 
country could not tolerate a body of schoolmasters without reli- 
gion.” Those schoolmasters have since made their appearance, 
and the country tolerates them, and is proud of them. 

At this time, certainly, the Government had not made up its 
mind to give up religion to be thrown like a dead dog into the 
nearest ditch, for these subversive and abominable “ opinions 
were never entertained by the leading statesmen,” says Sir 
James, of either of the two great parties in Parliament. Lord 
John Russell, in his letter to Lord Lansdowne, in 1839, had de- 
clared that it is “ Her Majesty’s wish that the youth of this 
Kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that the rights 
of conscience should be respected.”—J/bid. p. 499. 

Thus it was admitted that the education of the people must 
be religious ; but of the nature of that religiosity very little was 
said, because among those who used it no two persons, probably, 
had ever learned the meaning of the word. The religion, or 
religious instruction, which the. Government proposed to give 
was very scanty, very ill-defined, and certainly heretical in prin- 
ciple, though it may not always have run against defined 
dogma. “It was intended,” says Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
its earnest promoter and defender, “that the general religious 
instruction should resemble that given in British and Foreign 
schools, from the Holy Scriptures, without peculiar interpreta- 
tion, and that such doctrinal instruction should be given only at 
times set apart.” In the House of Lords the Archbishop of 
Canterbury asked the Government to explain the meaning of 
“ general instruction in Christianity.” He wanted to know what 
the Committee of the Privy Council meant when it inserted in 
its minute these words : “ Religious instruction to be considered 
as general and special.’ The answer given was not clear, but 
time has revealed the meaning—namely, none. 

In 1839 also, the Government relaxed one of the rules laid 
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down for the distribution of the Annual Grant, and promised to 
help schools that had no relations with the National Society or 
with the British and Foreign School Society ; but the offer was 
very vague, and for some years no one took advantage of the 
relaxation. The Minute of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, of the 3rd day of June of that year, was as follows :— 


The Committee do not feel themselves precluded from making grants 
in particular cases, which shall appear to them to call for the aid of 
Government, although the application may not come from either of the 
two mentioned societies. 


In this year the Government instituted the potent army of 
Inspectors, and laid its plans for greater works than the 
simple distribution of the Annual Grant ; but it made no claim 
to interfere with the instruction or education of the people. 

In 1846 the Catholics, who had hitherto received neither 
money nor recognition from their friends in power, nor from 
their supposed enemies, who then were driven into Opposition 
again, made an attempt to enlist Sir Robert Peel on their side. 
The right hon. baronet was on the eve of his downfall, and could 
not find time even to see Mr. Langdale on the matter. Mr. 
Langdale then waited till the new Ministry had begun its 
task, and applied to Lord John Russell, who got rid of him by 
sending his letter to Lord Lansdowne, the President of the 
Council. Mr. Langdale’s patience was sorely tried, but at last, 
on the 18th of December, 1847, the Committee of the Council 
resolved to recognize Catholies as claimants for their share of the 
Annual Grant, on the condition of inspection “respecting the 
secular instruction only,” but the inspectors were to be appointed 
with the sanetion of the Poor School Committee. Then, too, it 
was resolved in the Privy Couneil :— 


That no gratuity, stipend, or augmentation of salary be awarded to 
schoolmasters or assistant-teachers who are in holy orders; but that 
their lordships reserve to themselves the power of making an excep- 
tion in the case of training-schools and of model-schools connected 
therewith. 


This was the first act of interference with the education of the 
people; the refusal to acknowledge schoolmasters in holy orders. 
Catholics were to be dealt with differently from the sects; the 
ministers of the Establishment and Dissent were not touched ; 
the latter might be schoolmasters if they pleased, and the Govern- 
ment had not a word to say on that matter. 

The next mention of Catholic schools by the committee was 
on March 1, 1849, when it acknowledged a letter from the Poor 
School Committee touching the management of our schools if 
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they should fall under the inspection of the Government. The 
Lords of the Council were ready enough to give us a share of 
the grants on their terms, but the terms were such as could not 
be accepted. Thus, on the 21st of April, wrote Mr. Langdale in 
reply :— 

In the alteration proposed by the Lords of Council in the Clause, 
as prepared by the Poor School Committee, touching matters where 
religion may be directly or indirectly involved, which substitutes 
simple “superintendent” for “sole and exclusive charge,” a Roman 
Catholic principle is involved which cannot be conceded without a 
violation of an imperative dictate of their religion which, it is well 
known, reserves to their clergy alone the sole and exclusive right of 
teaching in matters of religion, and to their ecclesiastical authorities 
of prescribing what may, and may not, involve such matters of 
religion —Minutes of Committee of Council, Correspondence, 1848-9, 
p. 99. 


The Government was hard, but then it had no desire to see 
the Catholics admitted to a share in the grant. The money 
was in the hands of the Government, and could be had only on 
the terms of that Government. The Catholics might have so 
many schools as they pleased, and teach whatever they pleased ; 
Government did not meddle with them nor control them in any 
way, and it was therefore difficult to convince the Lords of the 
Council that they were unjust. They had never been instructed 
to give any money to the Catholics, and they would give none 
but upon conditions. 

Again, on the 14th of July in the same year, Mr. Langdale 
thus sums up the question—he is writing to his own political 
friends :— 


Tf, then, the Lord President of the Council, or of Parliament, intends 
admitting Roman Catholics to a participation of the aid which they 
are prepared to afford to other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, surely 
it is no measure of justice to say to the Catholic: “ We have insisted 
upon certain terms with others, which they could admit without any 
violation of conscience ; therefore, you must submit to the same, though 
they may violate your conscience, or remain excluded still, as you have 
hitherto been, though upon a different ground of conscientious scruple.” 
—Minutes, 1850-51, p. 30. 


Mr. Langdale, the Chairman of the Poor School Committee, 
was a very prudent man, not given to rash judgments, or to 
intemperateness of speech; nevertheless he was constrained to 
write as he did, and his words are the more important because 
addressed to his own political friends then in power, the most 
conspicuous advocates of civil and religious liberty. He charges 
them with an intolerable act of tyranny; dealing with all the 
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sects upon the principles of the sects, and refusing to deal with 
Catholics as Catholics. The money which the Government refused 
was the money of the Queen’s subjects, and some of it came out 
of the purses of the Catholics. 

In the same letter, Mr. Langdale told the Government that its 
proposals could not be admitted by the Catholics, because the 
admission ‘ would deprive their schools of the first principles of 
a Roman Catholic school—the being wholly subject in religion 
and morals to its ecclesiastical superiors.” 

Now at this time the Government did not pretend to any right 
to control the education of the people, not even to direct it in 
any form. All that it did was to subscribe money towards the 
maintenance of schools. Anybody may do that, and anybody 
who subscribes may make his terms. The Government made its 
terms, but they were at variance with the Catholic religion, and 
accordingly Mr. Langdale denounced them. The Government 
wished to have some control over our schools, and was ready 
to pay the price, and in offering to pay the price, admitted that 
it had no other right but the right obtained by purchase. 

Before April 15, 1850, the Government waived some of its 
more serious demands, and as it appears from a letter of Mr. 
Langdale, written on that day, the Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee waived some of the rights of the Catholics. These are 
Mr. Langdale’s words :— 

In admitting the principle of lay management, even in the temporal 
affairs of their schools, the Poor School Committee wished it to be 
understood that they do so under protest, and only because it was a 
principle that had been insisted upon in the cases of all other classes 
of their fellow-countrymen, and which is not containing anything 
actually contrary to Catholic doctrine, they yielded, though most 
unwillingly, under the pressure of the requirements of their lordships. 
—Ibid. p. 35. 

This concession, unwillingly made, was not, after all, a very 
great one, now that we have been accustomed to the yoke. No 
priest has probably had any trouble in managing his schools, 
because he is supposed to have a committee to help him ; in fact, 
this committee, which the Government insisted upon, has hardly 
ever had any existence. Further, though our schools were to be 
inspected, and the children examined by inspectors, those inspectors 
were of necessity Catholics, and were not allowed to find fault 
with the nature of the instruction, but only with its inadequacy. 
The schools were purely Catholic schools, the instruction Catholic 
throughout, for the distinction between secular and religious 
instruction was not then accepted in the schools. That is, 
the secular instruction was not colourless, but profoundly 
Catholic. 
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Nevertheless, it must be admitted with Mr. Langdale, who 
admits it with sorrow, that a breach was made in the fortress ; 
the Government obtained a positive advantage, bought with 
money, and not claimed as a right. The schools were to be open 
at all times to the Inspectors sent by the Government; and 
Catholic education lay at the mercy of the State. The State 
indeed claimed no right to control our education, and it would 
gladly have left us alone, but we were poor, and the rest 
of the people received money contributed by us; we were 
damnified in two ways, refused our share of the public money, and 
the share refused to us helped our enemies to destroy us. 

In that letter of April 15, Mr. Langdale, as the Chairman of 
the Poor School Committee, refused to acknowledge any right in 
the State to control education, saying on behalf of himself and 
the other members of the committee, that: 


They feel it the more incumbent to repeat these observations, as 
they are aware that a large and influential body of their countrymen, 
with whom they must express their concurrence, entertain similar 
sentiments—that security for the perpetuation of a school for the 
purposes of education and the inspection of the mode of con- 
ducting its secular instruction, should be the limit of Government 
interference. 


Certainly at this time the Government claimed no more than 
was conceded by Mr. Langdale. It gave money for the building of 
schools, and it was a fair claim on its part to make when it asked 
for security that the money was spent on the object for which it 
was given, and that the building, towards the erection of which it 
contribnted, was used as a school, and that children were educated 
in it. 

Though Mr. Langdale conceded the claim of the Government 
to inspect “the mode of conducting” the secular instruction, he 
admitted no claim of the Government to control the instruction 
given, and the Government made none at the time. 

Thus the entrance of the Government into the schools was a 
purchased entrance ; the Government paid for it in money, and 
the managers of the schools throughout the country sold that 
entrance formoney. The Government never said that it had any 
right to enter any school whether Catholic or heretic, for it had 
none, and it knewit ; and to this day the Government has never 
ventured to say that it has any right at all in any school except 
the right which it has bought and paid for with the money of the 
people who are subject to it. Moreover at this time the Govern- 
ment, at least in words, insisted upon a religious bringing up of 
the youth, and professed to be utterly intolerant of all schools 
that were simply secular. Even Lord John Russell, the great 
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doctor of toleration, was on this point as intolerant as Sir Robert 
Inglis. ‘To omit any inculcation of the duties of religion, to 
omit instructing the children in the principles of the love of God 
and love to their neighbour, would be a grave and a serious and 
an irreparable fault.”—Hansard, vol. xii, 1847.* Those are 
words of that noble Lord. 

However sincere the profession thus made the Government 
could not observe it. The men who were most busy about 
public education were men whose aim was uniformity in all 
schools, and religion stood in their way. Nor can it be said that 
the Government itself cared much about the means it used for 
*‘inculeation of the duties of religion.” The Lords of the 
Council held very vague notions of these dutics, for according to 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth the intention was “that the general 
religious instruction should resemble that given in British and 
foreign schools from Holy Scriptures without peculiar interpreta- 
tion, and that such doctrinal instruction should be given only at 
times set apart.”—Four Periods, p. 501. Thus from the first the 
scheme of the Government was all that its enemies said of it—a 
scheme for the destruction of dogma, 

Now the Lords of the Council having bought the inspection 
of “the mode,” proceeded to make their bargain profitable. 
Their next step was to control the subjects taught. This they 
effected by their Conscience Clause, not, however, without much 
opposition and earnest remonstrance on the part of those who saw 
that there was danger init. As usual with all dangerous schemes 
it was defended by good men. It was said that the acceptance 
of the clause would be a defence of education in religion, and 
would hinder the Government from adopting certain opinions 
which were becoming common in favour of purely secular in- 


struction to the seclusion of all distinctive teaching of sacred 


truth. The result falsified the prophecy. The Conscience Clause 
once accepted, paved the way for those who were bent on 
banishing all religion from all schools in the three kingdoms. 
They knew their business too well. 

In the year 1870 these men and their friends were in power, 
their adversaries were blind or worn out, for they did not seem 
to be aware of the true meaning of that which was then done. 
The Government then founded and endowed schools in which 
no religion of any kind whatever should be taught; no, not even 
recognized. Thus the Conscience Clause became a law of uni- 
versal obligation, and proved to be the most effective weapon 
for the destroying of all religious education, though it had 


* Quoted by the Bishop of Salford in his “ Letter on the Educational 
Peril of Christianity,” p. 14. 
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been praised before as being one of its most perfect safe- 
guards. 

The Government not only founded new schools at the public 
cost which were to be schools without religion, but also forbade 
all religious teaching during four hours every day in all schools 
which received any part of the parliamentary grant. In other 
words, the Government endowed every irreligious or non-religious 
school out of the rates which people must pay, but gave no 
such advantage to those schools which professed to give a reli- 
gious education to the children in them. This was not all. The 
Government assumed the power to prescribe the time for reli- 
gious instruction in schools maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, if they obtained any part of the grant. Into the schools 
it founded in 1870 it allows no religion to enter, and controls the 
teaching of it in all others. At this moment all instruction in 
all schools is controlled by the State, and no religion can be 
taught in any of them except at those times which are allowed 
by the Government through its Inspectors, and never in what 
is called the school-hours of' a child. 

This jurisdiction of the State over the schools has been bought 
with money. The Government purchased the “mode” of in- 
struction first; and then seized upon the teaching, paying the 
price. It has never yet asserted a right other than a right 
bought and paid for. It has made a bargain or a contract, and 
if any school were to decline the grant the Government cannot 
enter it. That school may be religious all the day, and the 
Government will have nothing to say to it, for the State has 
not yet said that education is a function of civil government, 
though its conduct implies that it is. 

The Government subsidizes all public elementary schools, and 
every school subsidized is a public elementary school, and open 
to every one. During four hours of the day the instruction is 
alike in all, and the former practice is done away with under 
which the scholars might be taught religiously at all times, and 
in all their lessons. Now, the religious instruction, if any, must 
be given separately from the secular, at a time allowed by the 
Inspector of the Government. For that power over the schools 
the Government pays. It has not yet claimed it as a right 
belonging to it otherwise than by purchase. 

Before the year 1870 the Government did not forbid, but 
rather insisted upon, the teaching of all things religiously. In 
that year it put religion on one side, for it changed the old 
practice of giving help only to schools that were religious, by 
giving it to schools the instruction in which was to be purely 
secular. While doing this it professed to respect religion, and 
still professes, for in the instruction to the Inspectors, January 
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16, 1878, the Lords of the Council say that they will not have 
it that “the State is indifferent to the moral character of the 
schools, or in any way unfriendly to religious teaching.” 

Here is the wonder : the Government is not unfriendly to reli- 
gious teaching, and the law it has made and enforces declares 
that “no religious catechism or religious formulary, which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination, shall be taught in 
the school.” By this clause all the schools which the Govern- 
ment founded are stripped of all religious disguises; they are 
brought back to the simplicity of natural religion, for if the 
Bible be taught in them according to even the Protestant sense, 
that becomes distinctive against the Catholic and the Jew, as 
well as against the heathen. Though the sacred writings can 
hardly be called either catechism or formulary, they are 
nevertheless “ distinctive,” and must remain excluded under 
the operation of the grand invention called the Conscience 
Clause. 

It will be said probably in reply to this, that the Government 
could not do otherwise than interdict catechisms ; perhaps not, 
but then it may be said that the interdiction shows the incapa- 
city of the Government, and that it is not its business to meddle 
with education. The education it furnishes is incomplete and 
delusive ; it does not bring up the child as the child ought to be 
brought up, even according to the confession of Lord John 
Russell. That which the Government has done is this: it has 
obtained the power of suppressing all religious teaching, whether 
true or false. It has ecmpelled the voluntary schools to descend 
to the level of the Board Schools, and to put the religious teach- 
ing in a corner, by prescribing the time during which it may be 
given, and by so doing, it cannot be doubted, that it really 
claims the power to prescribe as well. 

But many will say that the English Government will never 
venture to forbid all religious instruction in the schools it sub- 
sidizes. That is easily said, and it is generally a waste of time 
to contradict prophets, but it is surely not unreasonable to observe 
that fifty years ago nobody imagined that the Government 
would ever do that which it did in the year 1870, and is doing 
still with the applause of the whole nation. 

The Government has constituted itself the schoolmaster of the 
country, and they who defend its conduct say it has done nothing 
amiss, and that it has a natural right to teach the Queen’s sub- 
jects. Education is one of the functions of Civil Government. 
That is the doctrine now too commonly held. 

The people who say this are, for the most part, those who scoff 
and jeer at paternal Governments. It is true those paternal 
Governments were not ordered on the principles of these gentle- 
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men. That probably made those Governments so distasteful to 
them. But then no Government is ever trusted by these people 
if it be not what they call a Liberal Government, and it may be 
safely said that they would trust no Government with the educa- 
tion of the people which is not liberal, In other words, education 
must be confided to them or left alone. Some sixty years ago it 
was proposed in this country to educate everybody on one plan ; 
but the plan, though proposed by a liberal, was itself not liberal. 
The account of it shall be taken from a liberal and dissenting 
authority. 


The Dissenters were alarmed, in 1820, by the Bill which Mr. 
Brougham brought into the House of Commons, to create a national 
. system of education. To reward the clergy [of the Establishment] for 
communicating information, he proposed to trust them with the execu - 
tion of his plan. Schools were to be established all over the country, 
and the schoolmasters were to be of the Established Church, of which 
they were to give proof by having taken the Sacrament within six 
months previously. This proposal of a new Sacramental test filled the 
Dissenters with astonishment and roused them to oppose the scheme, 
which, however, was postponed for six months, and finally dropped.— 
History of Dissenters from 1808 te 1838, by James Bennett, D.D., 
pp. 54, 55. 


There have been Governments in the world which have been 
what is called patrons of learning, founders of schools and 
universities, but they have not, all of them, meddled with learn- 
ing itself; that they left to its learned professors. There have 
been, also, and there are, Governments which meddle with learn- 
.ing, and these Governments were, and are, enemies of the Faith, 
in spite of the plausible professions which some of them made. 
It is not very safe to trust any Government with education. 

Louis XIV. entered the episcopal seminaries with the four 
articles of Bossuet, but it was not in the interest of the Faith. 
Joseph II. founded ecclesiastical seminaries to supersede those of 
the bishops, and that was to teach Jansenism. ‘The first of the 
Buonapartes founded schools in order to keep souls out of the 
jurisdiction of the Pope, and all the world knows the good inten- 
tions of Frére-Orban in Belgium, and of Gambetta and Paul 
Bert in France. Our owr legislation in 1870 was confessedly 
directed by those whose purpose was to put all religion out of the 
schools. The Gallican Jurisconsult, M. Troplong,* a vehement 
defender of the State’s claims to control education, could not find 
his doctrine anywhere but in adecree of Julian the Apostate, who, 
according to him, was the first to meddle with education, and he 


* “Du Pouvoir de l’Etat sur l'Enseignement,” ch. iv., Paris, 1844. 
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meddled with it for the express purpose of destroying the Faith.* 
Perhaps it may be said that no State meddled with education 
for any other purpose, whatever may have been the ostensible 
object set forth to silence the doubts of some, and help others to 
shut their eyes. 

Now, the end of Civil Government is, in short, the preserva- 
tion of life and property. Civil Government, or the State, is not 
the giver of life, nor is it the giver of property. Men entered 
into political or civil society in order to obtain security for their 
lives and their possessions ; they are not indebted to the State for 
one more than for the other. Life and property exist before the 
State. The property of John Roe was his property prior to, and 
independent of, the civil law, and if John Roe invaded or claimed 
it from him, he went before the judge, who said, not that John 
Roe shall not have it, but that John Roe had no right to it. 
The judge did not give John Roe his property, but protected 
him, and maintained him in possession. ‘The State, too, may 
have property, as any person may have, and then the title of the 
State comes under the conditions of all other titles. 

If, then, our possessions are our own, so are our lives. Men 
do not give themselves to be killed at pleasure, but to be pro- 
tected. They do not give up their wills or their understanding 
to the Government of the State. Their souls are their own for 
the service of God, who made them; even slaves retain the 
dominion of their own minds: that was said by Seneca, and St. 
Thomas quotes him with approbation.t Much more may free 
men claim to be respected and treated as reasonable creatures, 
and not as clay in the hands of the potter, to be moulded into 
any form that may please the imagination of other men in power, 
because they are in possession of the offices of the State. 

Ignorance is a danger to the State, so men say, and the State 
has a right to protect itself against everything that threatens to 
weaken or destroy it. Certainly it has, for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that men enter or live in a political society unable to 
protect them ; and the State cannot protect them if it cannot 
protect itself. But, after all, this right of the State to protect 
itself is neither more nor less than the right of a private person 


* Ammian. Marcellin., lib. xxv., c. 4, 8.19. “ Namque ut jura condidit 
‘ . inter qua erat illud inclemens quod docere vetuit magistros 
rhetoricos et grammaticos Christianos, ni transissent ad numinum 
cultum.” 

+ 2da 2de, Qu. 104, art. 5. “ Errat, si quis existimat servitutem in 
totum hominem descendere; pars enim melior excepta est; corpora 
obnoxia sunt et adscripta dominis, mens quidem est sui juris.” Then 
S. Thomas adds: “ Et ideo in his que pertinent ad interiorem motum 
voluntatis, homo non tenetur homini obedire, sed solum Deo.” 
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to protect himself, for the State among States is as the subject of 
one State to his fellow-subjects in the same State. The State must 
protect itself lawfully by lawful means, for the natural law 
must be respected by all persons, whether governors or governed. 

But further, they say the State is liable to be endangered from 
within, and the safest protection is education—as well as the 
least costly. Now, admitting that education is the best protec- 
tion, it does not therefore follow that the State has any right 
over it. Then, again, it may be doubted that education will do 
all that is assigned to it. We ought to be told of some one 
State, at least, that perished through the ignorance of the people. 
It is not ignerance that imperils States, but rather the so-called 
education of the day. The men who disturb and ruin States are 
the men of education and culture—the men of ideas and am- 
bition, who resent with indignation the charge of ignorance. 
Here is an honest and unexpected confession of this, made by no 
less an authority than the 7’imes newspaper on the L5th day of 
October, 1883 :— 


We are not writing [says the great defender of education] in irony 
when we say that the disturbances of Hayti and her sister State may 
be ascribed, in a large measure—like those of some of the South Ame- 
rican Republics—to the high standard of education among some of the 
men of the upper classes. These have, in many cases, been sent to 
Europe for education, and have imbibed liberal ideas there. 


That is a very creditable confession, and none the less to be 
accepted gladly because it is founded on facts. The authors of 
the French revolution were learned and scientific men—men of 
the highest culture; so were they who conspired against 
Charles X., and those who got rid of Louis Philippe. It cer- 
tainly was not by ignorant men that the Second Empire was 
done to death. Orsini was a highly scientifie man, with one very 
accomplished friend at least in London. Then there is no want 
of education among the Nihilists, some of them being highly 
cultured and accomplished men. In our own country we have 
not been disturbed by ignorance, even in the famous dark ages ; 
Wycliffe was a great preacher of revolution, and in modern 
times the Whigs of 1688 were able to read and write, and the 
Invincibles are scientific chemists. 

If the Government has the right to educate the people, then 
the people are in a condition worse than that of slaves, whose 
souls are still their own. This claim on the part of the State is 
aclaim to mould the minds and direct the understanding, and 
control the wills of us all at its own pleasure and for its own 
ends. The people are the serfs of their masters—in short, of a 
dominant faction, able to seize the public offices of the State. 
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The doctrine would never have been heard of if a faction at war 
with the Chureh did not see its way to make use of it. The 
doctors of this school will never admit that a Catholic Govern- 
ment can have any right of the kind. Justinian and his lawyers 
did not insert the law of Julian the Apostate in the “ Pandects,” 
but admitted, on the contrary, both in the “ Pandects” and the 
“Institutions,” that the bringing up of children belonged to the 
parent of the natural law prior to all civil legislation. Never- 
theless, five years afterwards, meddling with ecclesiastical 
matters, he inserted in his Code the iniquitous law of the 
Apostate. 

If one Government has the right to educate the subjects, all 
Governments must have it; but no Liberal has ever admitted that 
a Catholic Government has the right. If the Tories were in 
power, and strong enough to carry their measure, it may be 
fairly questioned whether the Whigs would submit their children 
to the discipline of the Tory schoolmasters. The doctrine of the 
State’s right is really a dishonest doctrine; its professors main- 
tain it, not because they think it true, but because of its conve- 
nience and usefulness. The doctrine is scouted ; if it cannot be 
used in one special way—that is, against the Faith, it is not 
considered true under other conditions. 

If the State has a right to educate the poor it has the right to 
educate the rich, and if it insists on educating the layman, it may 
insist also on educating the priest. The State may enter the 
seminaries of the bishops, and determine the nature of the 
teaching there. They who admit the claims of the State must 
admit that. The French lawyer, Dupin, has drawn that con- 
sequence from the claims of the State. He held that the 
seminaries are like the other schools, subject to the control of the 
Government, and he insisted on his doctrine because he saw that 
it was fatal to the Faith. Even here in England we have not been 
without experience of the doctrine and of the watchfulness of the 
Government in checking the spread of true doctrine where it 
can. The Government has entered our schools, but not the 
seminaries at present, and its doings in part are thus described by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in his speech at St. 
James’s Hall, on Tuesday, July 11, 1876. He is speaking of the 
objection made by the Government, through the inspectors, to 
the books used for the instruction of Catholic boys and girls in 
what we call poor schools. These are his words :— 


* “Manuel du Droit publique ecclésiastique,” p. 341, 2 édit. Paris, 
18144. “La loiet les ordonnances qui précédent . . . . montrent que les 
écoies ecclésiastiques, aussi bien que les autres, sont assujetties 4 l’action 
de ce pouvoir réglementaire.” 
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These schopl-books used in our schools, under the Statute of 1870, 
were carefully revised. ‘hey were revised, not under my eye, but 
with my cognizance, by persons whom I believed to be most compe- 
tent to revise them in conformity with the law. After they were 
revised, they were printed; they were put into use shortly afterwards, 
and a new objection arose that these books still retained religious and 
Catholic matter. I had them revised again. I had many pages cut 
out altogether. These books were examined with very great dili- 
gence, and, in my belief, these books were not fairly open to challenge, 
unless there shall have escaped me—which, I must say, is a very pos- 
sible thing, for I was not able to revise the books in person—here and 


there an expression. 


It is perfectly clear from this history that the Government 
will not tolerate Catholic teaching, and if Governments have a 
right to teach, they have a right to do what the Government of 
England has done, and is doing. What the Government is 
doing may be learned from the same authority, for His Eminence, 
in St. James’s Hall, on another Tuesday, June 14, 1881, said 
before a large congregation :— 


They [that is, the Government] founded a secular system of educa- 
tion from which religion is absolutely excluded. Moreover, they then 
proceeded to exclude the teaching of religion in our own voluntary 
schools, and shut it up in half an hour before or after school-hours. 
And more than this, they forbade the use of any book, during the four 
hours of school-time, in which the name of our Divine Master, or God, 


should be found. 


That is the way in which the State exercises its right, if right 
it has. The spirit of Julian the Apostate is the spirit of the 
State, and his legislation is revived and made active and strong. 
If the State has a right to control education, it has a right to do 
all it has done both in this country and on the Continent, for the 
State is supreme in its own affairs, and education is an affair of 
State ; that is the doctrine of the day, and seemingly by few 
disputed. 

This difficulty is supposed to be overcome by saying that all 
this is an abuse of the right. But the answer is not to the purpose, 
if the right be admitted. If the State has a right to educate, 
we must accept the education it gives, because there is no appeal 
to a higher authority recognized by the State. The Catholic will 
say that the State ought to accept the doctrines of the Church, 
which in this matter is above the State. Even that is not a good 
answer, for the State refuses everywhere to accept the doctrines 
of the Church, and yet it claims the right to educate. And 
certainly if it has the right, it has it independent of the Church, 
had it always, aud the Church has not taken it away or denounced 
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it, if it be its right. It makes no difference whether the State 
be Pagan or Christian, the right, if it exists, belongs as much to 
the Pagan as to the Christian. It certainly does not belong to 
the Christian State as such, for if that were true, the authority 
of bishops and priests is denied, and we must accept the con- 
demned doctrine of Marsilius of Padua. 

Then again, some say it is very true that the education of the 
child belongs to the father, but if the father neglects his duty, 
the State steps in and does it for him. That is simply begging 
the question, for there can be no right founded on a wrong. The 
exercise of a right may follow upon the wrong, but the right 
must exist before the wrong is done. The magistrate sentences 
a thief, but he had the right to pronounce sentence before the 
thief took his neighbour’s goods. Soif the State has a right to 
educate a neglected child, it must have that right over all children, 
for wrong-doing gives no jurisdiction. The right of the State 
then must be sought for in some other quarter than in the 
father’s neglect to educate his child. 

The true account of this claim of the State is this: the notion 
that the subject is the property of the State. People do not 
like to say so in so many words, but that is the major premiss of 
their syllogism. There are people who say that all property 
belongs to the State, and are called Communists; and there 
are people who think that all persons belong to the State; 
and they, without a name, are very busy in Board Schools and 
kindred institutions, striving continually to bring about a uniform 
system of education, and hinting plainly that the education of all 
must be controlled and directed by the State. If these people 
prevail, they will not confine their attentions to-lay schools, 
for they will see, as Prince von Bismarck saw, that the priests 
were not properly, but imperfectly, educated in the episcopal 
seminaries; and they will also see, as he did, that the proper 
place to educate them are the schools and the universities in 
which the doctrines of the State are taught, and the knowledge 
of God passed by. 

If the Government has a right to educate, it must have some 
doctrine to teach, some rule of life to enforce, and some habits 
to form. It would be well if we could learn what the aim of the 
Government is ; what is the character it wishes to impress on 
the minds of the children whose education it claims as its own 
work. There ought to be some security that this education shall 
not be at the discretion of successive Ministers of State, for if it 
be not a uniform discipline, it cannot be that of the State, but 
the whims of each Minister. There is an instance, and a very 
serious one, brought to the notice of us in the Report of the 
Diocesan Inspectors of Westminster of 1583. Lord Sandon, as 

VoL. xL—no. 1. [Third Series.] c 
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the chief instructor of the kingdom, required in his Code that 
the Inspectors should be satisfied that “ reasonable care is taken 
in the ordinary management of the school to bring up the child- 
ren in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, of 
cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the children 
the importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration 
and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word 
and act.” All this is good in itself, and, so far as it reaches, 
most desirable; but it is not education. Lord Sandon’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Mundella, either despises or objects to this instruc- 
tion, for the Inspector has to record his sorrow that Mr. 
Mundella has not inserted it in his Code. Thus, we must be at 
the mercy of the Ministers of the day, and the education furnished 
by the State is the education that pleases him, whoever he may 
be, who, in the contests of faction, can compel his allies to make 
him Vice-president of the Council. We may have Mr. Bradlaugh 
before long directing the education of England. 

Surely it is not unreasonable to deny this claim of the State, 
seeing that the State does not know what to teach. The 
teacher knows nothing and believes nothing. It does not know 
the end for which men are created, and therefore can teach him 
nothing to the purpose. It cannot direct him to his end, and 
therefore ruins him body and soul for ever. That is what the 
State has always done when it meddled with the souls of men. 

There are those who say that Governments may compel the 
subject to learn how to read and write. If it has the right to 
do that, it has the right todo more. Reading and writing are 
weapons of extreme delicacy and sharpness, and if people do not 
learn the right use of them, they will be in worse case than if 
they were ignorant. The Government cannot, and will not, tell 
us how we are to use these weapons. It professes complete 
ignorance, and leaves us to find out for ourselves bow to handle 
them. It is indifferent ; and so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, he who has learned to read may read Rousseau and Vol- 
taire; and that alone is fatal to the claim set up on behalf of the 
civil power. 

In the Elementary Education Act of 1876, 89 and 40 Vic, 
c. 79, Parliament has said that— 


It shall be the duty of the parent of every child to cause such child 
to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and if such parent fail to perform such duty, he shall be 
liable to such orders and penalties as are provided by this Act. 


Mr. Glen, as a lawyer, is struck by this declaration of Par- 
liament, and observes upon it as follows: “ Previously to the 
passing of the present Act there was no express statutory decla- 
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ration as to the duty of a parent.” If the Act is declaratory of 
a duty, and not the imposition of an obligation, there must be 
some previous Act or declaration in existence, or the duty must 
stand on the law of Nature. The words of the Act, if taken 
strictly, suggest that Parliament laid this duty on parents in the 
year 1876, and the Act is therefore nothing but the expression 
of the right of the State over education. But if the duty is a 
duty prior to, and independent of, the Act, it must be a duty 
everywhere and at all times; but undoubtedly a duty most 
utterly neglected in all ages and among all nations ever since the 
world began. 

It would be just as reasonable to say that it shall be the duty 
of the parent to cause his child to be an athlete, or a boxer or 
pugilist, or a good shot. The child is not the property of the 
State, but, if the expression may be allowed, the property of the 
father ; and the duty of the father towards the child is to bring 
it up himself for the service of God, who gave the child to him. 
The State has nothing to do with the child till he comes to man’s 
estate, and the child is not responsible even for wrong acts till it . 
arrives at years of discretion ; nevertheless, the father must begin 
its education even before it has come to the age of reason. The 
State does not ordinarily undertake duties which are neglected, 
nor does it punish all transgressions or non-observances of the 
natural law. If a father refuses to have his child taught how to 
write, can it be said that this is an affair of State? Govern- 
ments do not supply all non-observance of duties; if a man 
refuses to pay his debts, which by the natural law he ought to 
do if he has the means, the State will not pay them for him, 
and if the creditor is silent will not force him to pay them. 

Here comes the next defence—namely, that children are help- 
less, and if the father is careless of their welfare the State most 
charitably comes forth as the legal father, and compels the true 
father to make the proper intellectual provision for his children. 
But the State will not interfere with a spendthrift father, who 
wastes his patrimony, and who will leave his children in poverty. 
It will not interfere with the lazy father who makes no attempt 
to provide for them, nor with the father of vicious life who cor- 
rupts them. Fathers of this kind are as bad, at least, and as 
hurtful to the State, as the fathers who do not send their child- 
ren to school; they ruin their children quite as effectually, and 
the State has nothing to say to them. Then it is said that edu- 
cation is so great a blessing’ that some means must be found by 
which all may obtain it, and there is no other way but compul- 
sion on the part of the civil Government. - 

If that be so, let us see what the blessing is. First of all, 
the education is simply secular ; if it is not openly ungodly, it 
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is none the less detestable, seeing that it keeps back from the 
child the very matters which most concerns it to know. The 
education is of the world worldly, for worldly ends on worldly 
motives. It ruins souls before children learn that they have 
souls to be ruined. Politicians who rule States have never been 
commissioned to teach men how to serve God; if they have 
they have always betrayed their trast. It cannot be other- 
wise, for the State has no doctrine, and if it has no doctrine it 
has no right to teach. 

The education of the child, by the law of God, belongs to the 
parent ; and the parent of the child may teach himself his child, 
or may use the services of another, or may send his child to a 
school. He is responsible for the domestic teaching, and for the 
teaching in the school. As the father may send his child to be 
taught in any school he likes, as any one is free to keep a school, 
for that is a part of the freedom of the father. If the State, in 
imitation of Julian the Apostate, allowed no teachers but such 
as satisfied the demands of the Government, it would thereby 
_ wrong the father, and deprive him of a clear right, which does 
not belong to him by the municipal law, and is therefore beyond 
the reach ef the State. But it is said that the State stands 
in the place of the father when the father cannot discharge his 
obligations in the matter of his child’s education, and may on 
that ground educate the child. If the State stands in that rela- 
tion to the child, it ought to educate the child, as the father is 
bound to educate it, and not in its own way. If the State be 
Pagan, it would not be possible for it to educate a Christian child. 
If it be a heretical State, it would refuse to bring up the child in 
the faith; and if the State were Catholic, it would be bound to 
bring up the child in the Church. Thus there is no uniform 
exercise of this pretended right possible in the present condition 
of the world. 

At this time it is not lawful for any one to give up his child 
to be educated by the State, for the State does not educate Chris- 
tians. The father who may trust his child to the care of another 
to supply the father’s incapacity, must, if he be a Christian, keep 
him out of the reach of the State. Fathers are expressly com- 
manded, not counselled, to bring up their children in the Catholic 
faith: Educate illos in disciplina et correptione Domini 
(Eph. vi. 4). The civil State, then, that undertakes to educate 
children without the knowledge of God, is a State that sets up a 
false religion, and offers the children to Moloch. 

Moreover, the right of the Christian State, if we could find 
one, does not extend to education. It is not a thing created for 
that purpose, nor are its powers different from those of a Pagan 
State. It is bound to use its powers according to the Christian 
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law, but the Christian law gives it none. All the power it has, 
as a State, is the power belonging to all States, Pagan or Turkish. 
If the State has any right over the mind of man, and especially 
this right to educate him, the Pagan States would have been 
within their rights if they had taken the baptized children and 
brought them up in the heathen schools, and made them worship 
idols. States that call themselves Christian act upon the same 
principle when they throw the images of Christ and His saints 
out of the schools they have founded. If the State has any 
right at all, it has a right to the whole substance of education in 
virtue of its sovereignty, and they who admit the right of the 
State, are unconsciously the disciples of Hobbes, who has laid it 
down as a certain truth that all teaching belongs to the State, 
saying, 


It belongeth, therefore, to him that hath the sovereign power, to be 
judge, or constitute all judges of opinions and doctrines, as a thing 


necessary to peace; thereby to prevent discord and civil war.— 
Leviathan, pt. ii. ch, 18. 


Hobbes was a Liberal in advance of his age, and if he had not 
been the Liberal he was, it is not quite certain that Sir William 
Molesworth would have spent so much time and money in 
reprinting his dismal works. 

It is of no use in this matter to say that the State ought to do 
this or leave that undone, or that the State should only supply 
deficiencies and minister assistance where it is needed. No State 
has ever denied itself in the use of power, and there is no State 
disposed to do so. Governments aim at absolute power; if they 
set up schools they will control and direct them, they will listen 
to no remonstrance, and as they are doing that which they ought 
not to do, and meddling with matters not within their jurisdic- 
tion, they are the more likely to go astray. It is waste of words 
to say that they ought to hear the Church, for that is the last 
thing they propose to themselves. They are setting themselves 
up as the enemies of the Church, and do not hesitate to say they 
are her masters; she must serve them. : 

It is possible that some one may say that the State may 
educate, if only it would respect the Church, and that surely the 
Christian State has a right in the matter. The answer is very 
short : the rights of a Christian State are identical with the rights 
of a State in which no one has submitted to be baptized. Civil 
States stand on the law of Nature. A Pagan prince loses no right 
by his baptism, and he gains no right. He was a sovereign 
prince before he accepted the faith, and he is a sovereign prince 
when he is a member of the Church. The jurisdiction of his 
Government remains the same. As he had no right to educate 
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his subjects in Paganism because that education was against the 
natural law, so by his conversion he acquires no right to educate 
them in the faith, because our Lord has not given the faith to him 
to teach. The State, therefore, has nothing to do with education. 
The doctrine is most clearly expressed by Suarez.* He says that 
Christian States are, as States, not different from Pagan States, 
having the same end and the same matter for their jurisdiction. 
Now it cannot possibly be true that education was a function of 
Pagan Governments, for if it was once it must always be, and 
thus those who say that the State may interfere with the rights 
of a father, presumed to be negligent, must admit that the Pagan 
State could control and direct Christian education. More than 
this, they must admit, too, that the State could interdict that 
education, because the State having decided that the father who 
brought up his children Christians neglected his duty, took 
possession lawfully upon this principle of the children, and made 
them, if it so pleased, burn incense to Jupiter and Juno. The 
interference of the State with education once admitted, all 
education belongs to the State, because the State insisting on its 
supposed rights declines to be guided by any authority beyond 
itseif. Again, if the State has this right, it has the right to 
mould men’s minds, to discipline their understanding, and to 
direct and control their wills. The claim set up is a claim to 
direct the whole man, and to fashion him, as they say, into a 
good citizen or subject. That is education, but the education is 
for this world only, not at all for the next; it is an education 
which is false, because it at best pretermits the truth, and brings 
men up on merely natural principles, and without the true 
meaning of those principles besides, because it will not and cannot 
teach them in the light of the faith. Surely it is not reasonable 
to admit this pretended right; the very greatness of it is enough 
to discredit it, for it makes men slaves, or rather reduces them to 
_ a state worse than slavery. If the Government insisted upon 
depriving every child of its eyes, it would not commit greater 
tyranny, and possibly that tyranny might be infinitely less 
hurtful, provided the understanding was not corrupted. If the 
State is to form the minds of the subject, there is no room left for 


* “De Legibus,” lib. iii., c. xi.,n. 9. ‘“ Quarto, dico potestatem hanc 
civilem—etiam prout est in principibus Christianis fidei conjuncta—non 
extendi in materia vel actibus suis ad finem supernaturalem, seu spiri- 
tualem vite future, vel presentis, licet ipsi legislatores fideles in suis 
legibus ferendis, intueri possint, et ex parte debeant supernaturalem 
finem et actum ipsum ferendi legem in supernaturalem finem referre. 
Utraque pars assertionis manifesta videtur. Prima quidem, quia potestas 
hee, ut nunc est in principibus Christianis, in se non est major, nec 
alterius nature quam fuerit in principibus ethnicis; ergo ex se non habet 
alium finem nec aliam materiam.” 
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the Church. The State will accept of no catechism, no super- 
natural truth. Even if the State allowed instruction in 
religion that would not mend the matter, because religious 
instruction is placed thereby on a Jevel with any other learning, 
such as astronomy or botany. The civil Government cannot 
surely have any right of this kind,* seeing that it is a right by 
which it can destroy the Christian religion by sowing tares in 
a soil which it has made incapable of receiving good seed to any 
good purpose. It cannot be repeated too often the child belongs 
to the parent by the law of God, and by the law of God also the 
parent is bound to bring up the child in the knowledge of God, 
and he cannot discharge that grave obligation by giving it up to 
be educated in the schools of the State, for unto them the 
knowledge of God enters not. 
D. L. 


Art. IL—WYCLIFFE AND HIS TEACHING 
CONCERNING THE PRIMACY. 


TAKEN FROM STATE PAPERS. 
‘Rerum Britannicarum Medii Avi Scriptores. 


AC no period of her existence has the Church of Christ been 
free from the attacks of error, and those who have severed 
themselves from the centre of Christian unity have generally 
fallen victims to this foe. Every teacher of error bears the 
common stamp of hatred of spiritual authority, especially of that 
wielded by the Pope; and this hatred each teacher seeks to instil 
into the hearts of the faithful in order to alienate them from the 
Church and bind them to his own sect. He seldom hesitates to 
speed the shaft of calumny, whilst occasionally, alas! the conduct 
of those to whom God has entrusted His sovereign power, 
furnishes him with specious pretexts from which sophistry gleans 
an easy harvest; for though the people feel, as by instinct, the 
need of a ruling power, they are prone to be at times unreason- 
ably exacting towards the hand which wields it. Even the 
frailties inherent in human nature are scarcely to be overlooked 
in the persons of judges and magistrates; still less are they to 


* Taparelli, “ Dritto Naturale,” s. 877. ‘No; ripetiamolo pur dunque 
arditamente, la autorita politica non ha dritto a determinari i giudizi dei 
sudditi.” 
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be forgiven in the representatives of sovereign power ; whilst if 
they are met with in the delegates of the higher spiritual 
authority in the world, then, indeed, is the scandal greater, and 
men but too inclined to cast aside the yoke of that authority 
altogether. 

Without going further back than the Middle Ages, and 
without entering into a detailed account of the numerous sects 
which, under the name of Albigenses, Cathares or the Pure, 
Waldenses, &c., ravaged Europe during several centuries, we 
shall only quote the words of Bossuet,* that :— 


The bait they most generally threw out to allure weak souls into 
their nets was the hatred they instilled for the pastors of the Church. 
Struck by the disorders they saw reigning in the Church, chiefly in the 
lives of Her ministers, they did not believe that the promise of 
everlasting life made to Her could survive in the midst of such abuses. 
Inflated with pride, and thereby rendered weak, they yielded to the 
temptation prompting them to hate the office in their hatred of the 
person holding it. 


The true children of the Church, on the contrary, whilst 
deploring the disorders of their brethren and the scandal resulting 
therefrom, looked upon rupture with authority as the last and 
worst of evils. Alain of Lislet wrote at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century : ‘‘ We must obey the Bishops, not only such 
as are good men, but such also as are bad; for the wicked lives 
of the bad does not deprive them of their authority: the 
prerogative of ordination, of binding and loosing, of teaching 
and comméanding was granted to their sacred office and not to 
their personal merit.” Saint Bernard pointed out and regretted 
this deplorable confusion, natural enough to the vulgar mind 
between the unassailable rights of authority and the personal 
merits of its representatives. He says the erroneous doctrine of 
the heretics of his time was, that popes, archbishops and priests 
lost the power belonging to their order directly they fell away 
into sin.t Yet he mourned grievously over the disorders and 
relaxed morals of the clergy, and in a letter to Pope Eugenius III. 
he wrote: “ Would that before I die, I could see the divine 
Church like to what it was in its early days.” Firm in his faith 
and strong in the promise of Jesus Christ, he never believed that 
the human element could destroy in the Church or in her pastors 
the supernatural character of divine authority. 

In all ages society as well as individuals have stood in need cf 
reform ; the struggle against evil tendencies and sinful disorders 


* “ Histoire des Variations,’ book i. No. 5. 
+ Book II., Migne, Patrologia Latina, 210, p. 305. 
t Serm. 65 in Cantic. Cant. 
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is one of the conditions of mankind’s existence. Providence has 
not excepted from this law those men whom it has appointed to 
guide others: should they prove faithless to their private duties 
they are no less entitled to command, and to receive obedience. 
Paternal and civil authority are viewed in this light, and spiri- 
tual authority established in favour of Christian society should 
also be independent of personal virtue or vice. History bears 
witness that the ignoring of these self-evident principles and the 
skill which party leaders have shown in working up false notions 
in this matter of authority, have been the cause of those revolu- 
tions, civil and religious, that have upheaved society. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century there arose a teacher 
in England, who, like many other heresiarchs, was a victim to 
foiled ambition, and who, under the specious guise of reform, 
sowed broadcast in Church and State the seeds of revolt. Pro- 
testants count him among their ancestors; intent on claiming 
for their Church that apostolicity, so essential to a Christian 
Church, they assert that the fundamental elements of their doc- 
trine are to be found in the teaching of Wycliffe, and writers 
are not wanting in these days who, like Thomas James,* look 
upon him as one of the precursors of the great “ Reform” of 
the sixteenth century. Melanchthon was not of this opinion ; for 
judging Wycliffe by his teaching on Justification, on Church 
property, on T'ransubstantiation, and on civil power, he finds him 
full of error, and far removed from Protestant ideas.t We will 
not take up the question of dogma, which, to us, appears a 
' secondary one. The essence of Protestantism may be reduced to 
a single principle: the negation of authority in matters of reli- 
gion, and pyrincipally the negation of the Primacy or supreme 
spiritual authority. Docs Wycliffe’s teaching on this subject 
agree, if not with Lutier’s views, who had no definite theory on 
this point,t at least with those of subsequent Reformers? This 
is the question to be elucidated ; a question which, considered 
from the standpoint of Protestant controversy, is not an uninte- 
resting one, and from that of general history borrows importance 
from one of the greatest events of modern times, since it has to 
do with the origin of the Reformation. 

Wycliffe has left behind him numerous works on Philosophy 
and Theology, and collections of sermons. Posterity has scarcely 
deemed them worthy of publication,§ and they lay buried for 


* “ An Apology of John Wycliffe.” Oxford, 1608. 
+ Bossuet, “ Variations,” book ix. n. 160. 
t+ “Variations,” book i., n. 26. 
“Trialogus,” his last work, was printed (at Basle?) in 1525, and at 
Frankfort in 1753. “The Wicket,” 1546, at Nuremberg, and, 1612, at 
Oxford; the short treatises against the Orders of Mendicant Friars, 
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ears in libraries known only to a few scholars, whence we may 
infer that they contained nothing very wonderful; some only 
were published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
1851, J. H. Todd, D.D., printed at Dublin some short treatises 
by Wycliffe against the Church,* and to celebrate the fifth cen- 
tenary of his death (1884) asociety has been founded for collect- 
ing, annotating, and editing what is styled the Wycliffian 
Literature. These publications are interesting from a philologi- 
cal point of view, but to historical criticism they present great 
difficulties ; for, following the example of Bale, most of the reli- 
gious treatises written in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
have been assigned without discrimination to Wycliffe? Mr. 
Matthew has edited the English works of this Reformer.t Lastly, 
Mr. Buddensieg published lately the treatise: “ De Christo et 
Antichristo,” from a manuscript in the Vienna Library ; and he 
offered to continue his publication of the Latin works, but the 
University of Oxford has shown small sympathy with his project, 
and it seems likely to prove futile. The published portions of 
Wycliffe’s works are sufficient to afford an idea of his system. 
To analyze them in detail would be long and useless. Any one 
courageous enough to peruse them would arrive at the same con- 
clusion drawn by Cave, an admirer of Wycliffe,§ that variations 
and even contradictions are to be found in his teaching : “ diversa 
spe ac nonnunquam contraria dogmata.” We would only ask 
them not to seek therein any pretext for praising the innovator. 
Whatever Cave may say, it is impossible to admit that these 
variations show that maturity of judgment and calmness of rea- 
son with which Wycliffe should have sought out and combated 
the errors of the Church. Variations imply uncertainty and 
doubt; truth is unchangeable. When Protestantism can pro- 
duce a reliable history of “ Variations of the Catholic Church” 
they may have some claim to pride themselves on the pretended 
progress of ideas and of evolution to be found in Wycliffe’s 
teaching and in that of the numberless sects of the Reformation. 
If Wycliffe be guilty of change, of teaching at one time one 
thing, at another the contrary, it is because he did not listen to 


1608, at Oxford. His translation of the New Testament, 1731, at 
London, The “ Prologue to the Bible,” 1536 and 1550, is the work of 
Purvey, one of his disciples. 

* “Three Treatises by John Wycliffe.” 1851. 

+ Todd, “An Apology for Lollard Doctrines.” Camden Society. 
London, 1842, p. 17. Shirley, “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum.” London, 1851, 


. xiii. 
” t “The English Works of Wycliffe, hitherto Unprinted.” London, 
1881 


§ Cave, “Scriptorum Eccles. Historia Litteraria.” Colonie Allobro- 
gum, 1720. Appendix, 41. 
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the voice of Him who said: “I am the Way and the Truth.” 
To us it has seemed more interesting to seek out the origin of his 
errors, and, without attempting to epitomize all his works, we 
have traced throughout them the development of his views on 
the Papacy. 


I. 


About the year 1370, John Wycliffe was Doctor of Theology 
and Professor of Holy Scripture at Oxford. He was the author 
of several treatises on “ Universals,” on “ Materia prima,” and 
other questions of a similar nature, much debated in his day. He 
was ambitious, and his ambition had been thwarted. According 
to Thomas of Walden,* a contemporary, the See of Worcester 
becoming vacant, Wycliffe was disappointed at being judged less 
worthy than others of enjoying the dignity and revenues of this 
bishopric ; according to other writers, his application for the 
Wardenship of Canterbury Hall at Oxford had been rejected, and 
the Pope having ratified the decision of the Bishop, Simon 
Langham, had aroused the strong hatred Wycliffe afterwards 
bore to Rome. This foiled ambition was hereafter to become 
the most fiery adversary of ambition, the enemy of dignities and 
authority, the apostle of Evangelical poverty. 

To understand Wycliffe’s teaching in connection with the 
Catholic thesis of the Roman Primacy, it is necessary to glance 
at the difficulties which had for some time existed between the 
See of Rome and England. 

As early as the days of the Norman Kings the English people 
and clergy had turned restive under certain rights claimed by the 
Pope, and which remotely, or nearly, concerned the royal pre- 
rogative. To define clearly the limits of these two powers would 
be no easy matter, and if dissensions arise when it was believed 
they would be impossible because of the separating of Church 
and State, they must have happened when the two were united 
and yet not fused. St. Anselm and St. Thomas of Canterbury 
had distinguished themselves in defending the liberties of the 
Church against William Rufus and the first two Henries. History 
in the eleventh century offers more than one example of the 
difficulties which arose concerning temporalities between Bishops 
and Princes. The latter, after generously endowing churches 
and monasteries, declared themselves protectors of the same, and 
ecclesiastical authority recognizing their claims, granted them 
considerable rights. Princes abused them; and the influence 
they enjoyed in the nomination of Abbots and Bishops too often 


* “Doctrinale Fidei,” lib. ii. cap. 60; lib. iv. cap. 33. He quotes the 
testimony of Robert, Bishcp of Salisbury, at the Synod of Canterbury. 
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opened the sanctuary doors to simonaical prelates more devoted 
to the person of their Sovereign than to the interests of their 
flock. Similar occurrences were the cause of the great quarrel 
about investitures, in which that glorious Pope, Gregory VII., 
showed the immovable firmness that has rendered his name for 
ever famous. His successors were no less energetic in asserting 
the independence of the Church. In 1103, Pascal II., opposing 
the cupidity of Henry I., said to his ambassador: “ Your King, 
as you say, would sooner lose his crown than his rights over 
church benefices; know then that I would sooner lose my 
life than allow him to dispose of them at his good pleasure.”* The 
revenues of vacant bishoprics were the cause of endless contests 
between the Crown and the Holy See, and the subsidies raised in 
the name of the Sovereign Pontiffs, whether to organize a 
crusade, or for some less popular object, raised a keen opposition 
amongst the clergy as well as amongst the laity.t The chroni- 
clers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially Matthew 
of Paris, give us proofs of this.t Now, though we must not lose 
sight of the exactions and cupidity of the civic power, still it is 
conceivable that the pecuniary demands of the Popes were con- 
sidered more grievous burdens, because they were often turned to 
profit by aclergy who, although devoted to the court of Rome and 
interests of the Church, were strangers to the temporal interests 
and nationality of the English people. Referring to a benefice which 
Pope Innocent IV. claimed of the Abbey of St. Albans in 
favour of a nephew, the chronicler writes :§ ‘‘ We have cited these 
facts that our readers may know to what extent the Court of 
Rome oppresses and enslaves us, and how the hearts of many are 
being turned away, and are failing in their love for our Lord the 
Pope, though we ought to love him with our whole heart, as we 
lovea father.” Robert Grosseteste,|| the famous Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who admitted that the Pope and holy Roman Church had 
the right to dispose freely of all ecclesiastical benefices, and who 


* Matth. of Paris, “ English History” (Madden’s edition). London, 
1866, i. p. 192. 

+ Fr. Stevenson, S.J., “The Precursors of the Reformation.” The 
Month, 1882, i., p. 46. 

t Baronius, Bellarmine, and other historians, have doubted whether 
the chronicles of that writer relating to this subject have not been tam- 
pered with. The reliable, as we think it, edition of manuscripts given to 
us by Mr. Madden, thirteen years ago, affords, however, sufficient proof 
that the clergy and people had real cause for complaint.—* Historia 
Anglicana,” vol. iii. pp- 10, 12, 129, 317, 3238, &c. 

Matthew of Paris, vol. cit. p. 109. 

Robertus (Lincolniensis) died 1253, twenty-one years before St. 
Thomas, whose name and genius could not efface the fame of the former. 
— Roberti Grosseteste Epistole,” edited by Richard Luard, M.A. 
London, 1861, pp. 145, 341, 432. 
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opposed the King when the latter wanted to impede the levying 
of subsidies in favour of an exiled and persecuted Pope, himself 
complained that the legates of the Holy See, and even Inno- 
cent IV., disposed of English Church property without consulting 
the temporal patrons, giving it, sometimes, to foreigners of little 
worth. No incident is better known or more frequently quoted in 
Protestant controversial works than the letter in which this great 
Bishop protests vigorously against the collation of a canonry to 
a nephew of Innocent IV. Protestants have extolled this letter, 
declaring it sufficient in itself to immortalize this Prelate’s name; 
they have even, after somewhat altering the text,* declared that 
it constituted him a herald of revolt, a precursor of the Refor- 
mation,t and this because they pretend not to understand the 
intrepidity of Christian obedience, of episcopal submission, of 
how Robert, whilst bowing respectfully to supreme authority, 
could at the same time uphold with boldness and courage the 
liberties guaranteed to the English Church by the Popes in the 
great Charter.t In this very letter, so often quoted, so highly 
praised, he says :— 


Your prudence knows that I obey with filial affection, respect, and 
devotedness every truly apostolic command, but from zeal for tho 
honour of the Holy Father I oppose and resist all that is contrary to 
this spirit: in both cases I am bound by the law of God. In truth, 
apostolic commands are not and cannot be but in conformity with the 
doctrine of the Apostles and of their Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, 
whose special representative and imitator in the Church-hierarchy our 
lord the Pope is, For our Lord Jesus Christ Himself said: ‘“ He 
who is not with me is against me;” but there is not and cannot be 
anything against Him that proceeds from the divine holiness of the 
Apostolic See. 


Proceeding, then, to prove that it is contrary to the duty of a 
true shepherd to fleece and milk the flocks of the Lord in order 
to squander their milk and wool on his relations, he ascribes the 
abuses, the peculations of clergy, bishops, and Roman Pontiffs 
to the suggestions of Lucifer and Antichrist. But he soon 
acknowledges fully the pre-eminence of the Apostolic See: “The 
plenitude of power consists in exercising every power for building 
up: hee est plenitudo potestatis, omnia posse ad zdificationem.” 
It cannot be denied that this letter (a private one, let us note) is 
full of energy and vehemence ; but it pays a splendid homage to 
the Primacy, and affords us an insight into those ages characterized 
by an ardent though rugged faith. Christian obedience is not self- 
annihilation or slavery ; it is not a blind and passive submission ; 


* Matthew of Paris, ed. cit. iii., p. 140. 
+ Luard, Pref. xiii. xiv. ft Ibid., pp. 230, 265, 272. 
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it is, on the contrary, a devoted and filial respect for authority 
within the limits of divine justice. At the present time, when 
respect for authority is limited to mere exterior forms, a protest 
like that of the Bishop of Lincoln would be considered rebellious ; 


but Innocent IV. acknowledged his mistake, and promised to - 


reform the abuses of which the prelate complained.* Bold at 
need against the exactions of kings,t as well as popes, Robert of 
Linceln’s writings contain remarkable passages on the distinction 
of the two powers, and others not less explicit on the prerogatives 
of the spiritual power.§ 

Much evidence might be collected to prove that when diffi- 
culties arose between the Holy See and the Crown, especially 
during the reign of Innocent IV., no question was ever raised as 
to the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff: “That which 
pertaineth to our crown and royalty we will and ought to keep 
intact, and we desire that our Lord the Pope and the Church 
would help us in this matter; on our side, rest assured, that we 
will always yield obedience, fidelity, and devotedness to our 
Lord the Pope as to our spiritual Father, and to the Holy Roman 
Church as to our mother.” Such was the sentiment expressed 
by Henry III.|| 

The gravity of the situation increased in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately for the Church, her supreme head, during 
this period, resided at a distance from the centre of Christianity 
where St. Peter had inaugurated the series of martyr-popes ; 
where, since Constantine, the Pontiffs had reigned free and re- 
spected, the possessors of a rich patrimony; where, lastly, since 
Gregory II. (730), by a wise disposition of Providence, they had 
occupied an honourable political status worthy of their elevated 
position.4[ The circumstances that caused the removal of the 
Papacy from the Eternal City are well known. That great 
Pope, Boniface VIII., had maintained the rights of the Primacy 
and Temporal Power with a courage which Philip the Fair strove 
vainly to shake ; in the Holy One overwhelmed with outrages, 
insults, and blows at Anaqui, even Dante, a Ghibellin and _per- 
sonal enemy of Boniface, recognized and worshipped Jesus Christ, 
a prisoner in the person of his Vicar.** The perfidious King 
thought that French Popes would’ prove more subservient to 
him, and so with the election of Clement V. was opened this sad 


* Waterworth, “England and Rome,” p. 311. 

+ Luard, p. 277. I Ibid., pp. 348, 349. 
Ibid., 369, cfr. 390. i Ibid., p. 388. 
Fr. Colombier, 8.J. “On Roman Church Property :” Etudes Religi- 


a. Lyons, 1872, ii. p. 25.—Bartolini, di 8. Zac aria Papa, 1879, 


. 441. 
Poe Tosti, in his “ Life of Boniface VIII.” 
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epoch in history known as the Exile at Avignon, the Cap- 
tivity of Babylon. Whatever may have been the personal 
merits and virtues of the popes at Avignon, their political 
situation could not but prove injurious to the prestige of the 
Papacy. The French element predominated in the Roman 
Court ; the Cardinals, naturally, were devoted to the French 
cause. Now this was the period of the great national wars 
between England and France. 

With the Popes resident at Avignon, and no longer enjoying, 
in the esteem of the English, that character for political 
neutrality which had made the Roman Pontiff the natural 
arbitrator of Christendom, we may conceive of the opposition 
they were likely to meet with. Edward III., who styled himself 
“ King of France and England,” addressed a letter (1343) “ full 
of respect to the Most Holy Father and Lord, Clement VL., 
Sovereign Pontiff of the Universal Church,” complaining that 
2,000 marks taken from Church revenues had been demanded in 
favour of two French Cardinals ;* they were it is true, natives 
of Aquitaine, which belonged to the English Crown. In virtue 
of an agreement concluded formerly between John Lackland and 
Innocent ITI., the Popes at Avignon, following the example of 
their predecessors, sought to raise in England an annual tribute 
of a thousand marks ; it was not often that their efforts proved 
successful ; so seldom,-indeed, that in 1366 Urban V. had occa- 
sion to claim arrears extending over thirty-three years The 
English bishops had frequently protested that they did not admit 
the validity of this tribute ;{ indeed, they declared that “neither 
the said King John nor any other could place himself or his 
kingdom or his people under such subjection without their con- 
sent and agreement.””? The nobles and commons joined with 
the prelates, and proclaimed that the deed of John Lackland was 
not binding on them, being contrary to the oath sworn by this 
king at his coronation. 

The situation of England after the Treaty of Bretigny (1360), 
the imminent danger of war being renewed, the heavy taxes that 
Edward III. had been obliged to levy, all tended to make the 
demands of the Court at Avignon most unpopular. 


* Thoma Walsingham, “ Historia Anglicana,” edited by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., 1863, 1. 255-260. 

+ “ Fasciculi,” preface, xix. Neither Thomas of Walsingham, so hostile 
to the temporal rights of the Holy See, nor Wilkins, nor Rymer, say one 
word about these disputes; but Shirley’s assertion is confirmed by 
Lingard, sub anno 1377, and Stubbs, “ Constitutional History,” ii. 415, 

t “ Rotuli Parliamenti,” ii., 289, 290. 

Cfr. tamen Lingard (French translation, by the Chevalier de 
Roujoux), 1828, vol. iv. p. 181, note a. 
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II. 


Wycliffe knew how to turn cireumstances to aecount. By his skil- 
ful representation of the national causes for complaint he won such 
favour that he was appointed, first royal chaplain* and afterwards 
amember of the deputation sent to Bruges in 1374 to negotiate with 
the envoys of Pope Gregory XI. on the points in dispute. It is 
probable that he remained till the conclusion of the negotiations, 
which lasted two years.{ It is evident that Wycliffe’s fame was 
raised by this mission, and that his influence in the University in- 
creased : but it would appear also that these negotiations resulted 
in deepening his animosity against Rome. In fact, the first article 
of the long-disputed Concordat, running counter to the law of 
13638, stipulated that the Pope should retain his right to dispose 
of the benefices of vacant Sees, and moreover Wycliffe was not 
appointed to one.§ 

Before this Conference Wycliffe had, in his writings, been the 
mouthpiece of the national grievances against the power of the 
Holy See. Ina public discussion which he held with a Carmelite 
named Cuningham, he had attacked the validity of charters and 
deeds of perpetual endowment on which were based certain re- 
cognized rights of the Pope.|| His chief argument was the 
comparatively recent date of these deeds; but it is the age, the 
antiquity of a deed that lends it authority. Pressed hard by his 
opponent he advanced, and wished to prove the theory that a 
perpetual gift or endowment is null and void unless it is eternal 
in its origin, that is to say, unless it is made by God Himself. 
‘* God,” said he, “ could give to Abraham and his seed, to true 
believers, the land of Chanaan till the end of time ; Peter has not 
the like power or right.”4] The Carmelite objected that this 
theory, based on the literal meaning of the word “ perpetual” in the 
gift made to Abraham, endangered the rights of churches, and 
particularly those of the Roman Church, to certain possessions 
bequeathed by Constantine, and specially to the city of Rome 
which King Louis had granted to, or recognized as belonging to, 
Pope Pascal and his successors.** What answer did Wycliffe 
make? It is not to be found in the documents published by 


* “ Peculiaris regis clericus.” 

+ “Ut ea que honorem Sanctw Ecclesie et conservationem jurium 
corone nostre et Regni nostri Anglix concernere poterunt, intuitu Dei 
et Sanctew Sedis Apustolice feliciter expediantur.”—Rymer, Federa. 
London, 1830, p. 1007. 

t Ibid., 1021, 1023, 1031... . § “ Pasciculi,” preface xxiii. 

|| Ibid., p. 4. GIbid., p.19; efr. 450, 454. 

Ibid., p. 20. 
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Shirley,* but what has been said above allows one to suppose that 
this discussion led him to make a sketch, to be filled in later on, 
of his theory on this subject. We will now examine more closely 
this theory asset forth by Shirley in the preface tothe “ Fasciculi.” + 

1. God alone is universal Lord and Master. He alone has an 
essential, eternal and inalienable right to exact service and 
obedience. He holds sovereign dominion over consciences as well 
as over the possessions of this world. This dominion He transfers 
freely to His creatures, as does a suzerain to his vassals, on condition 
that they be faithful to Him ; hence ownership and authority are 
lost by sin; this twofold right can only be vested in a man 
living in the grace of God. 

The falseness and danger of this theory, as well from the civil 
as religious point of view, must be apparent to all. It would 
place in constant jeopardy and doubt the rights of ownership and 
authority. Would it be possible to maintain order in society 
were it not based on social rights independent, to a certain 
extent, of the individual merit of those in whom they are vested ? 
Authority, for example—not to speak in this place of rights of 
ownership—is evidently established by God, not for the advantage 
and honour of its representatives, but for the good of those 
subject to them and with a view to maintaining order. Authority, 
therefore, is always real, always living, and if cases occur in 
which an unworthy man forfeits his rights to command, such 
eases should be adjudicated by him through whom the right is 
transmitted, but are not to be submitted to arbitrary criticism. 


* Cuningham’s answer seems noteworthy. That Constantine the Great 
had granted to the Roman Church the site most adapted to her, and 
that, renouncing Rome, he had transferred the seat of the empire to 
Byzantium—this is a fact known to history; but that, besides the right 
to the possession of Rome, which the Emperor admitted, and to the 
wealth with which he endowed the See of Peter, and which is known 
under the name of Peter’s Patrimony (from the custom of calling the 
property of individual churches by the name of their patron saint), he 
also constituted the Pope Emperor of the West—is a statement that will 
always meet with contradiction. Whilst some discuss the validity of this 
pretended gift of Constantine, others deny its authenticity; it only 
appeared in the Code under the title of Palea, straw—that is to say, 
apocryphal. Cochleus (“De Petro et Roma adversus Velenum.” Colonize 
MDXxvV.), together with Platina, Nicolas of Cusa, Antoninus of 
Florence, Jerome Catalan, Laurentius Valla, and others, rejected it, 
Cochleus says (p. 12): “If Valla’s work was condemned it was on 
account of its seditious tone, of the insulting language used, and not 
because of the thesis maintained.” Reginald Pecock, the celebrated 
Bishop of Winchester, did not admit the pretended donation of Constan- 
tine. (“The Repressor,” Babington, B.D., London, 1860, pp. 358-366.) 
There was, as will be seen, no need to await the centuriators of Magdeburg 
for light to be thrown on the famous charter. 

+ Pp. lxii., lxvii. 
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Under the feudal system, treason deprived a vassal of all his 
rights ; but unless the contrary can be clearly proved from a text 
in the Gospel, no one has a right to lay down the principle that 
sin, which is treason to God, deprives a superior of his legitimate 
claim to authority. 

When the disastrous consequences of his doctrine were laid 
hefore Wycliffe, he set them aside, it would seem, by the 
following distinetion :— 

2. The unworthy master has no authority and has no claim to 
any respect; nevertheless we should yield him submission in act, 
a passive obedience, because God, who permits evil, wills that 
we should endure it; thus if the evil principle is personified in a 
wicked superior, we are obliged to tolerate him; this, said he, 
was the reason why our Lord, whilst refusing to adore Satan, 
allowed Himself to be ill-used by him; and why, with no esteem 
for Judas, He yet endured his treachery. The man possessed by 
the devil went so far as to say that God obeyed the devil.* To 
obey Satan, or a sinner, or Antichrist, is to serve God. 

This explanation, more absurd even than the principle stated 
above, would serve to ratify every excess and abuse of power, and 
lead to hopeless slavery. 

All right, all power in the temporal as in the spiritual order, 
emanates from God and resides in God; this cannot be contested : 
there cannot exist between the two orders so wide a separation as 
to prevent all relations between the two powers. In handling 
the question of the relations between Church and State, Wycliffe 
was betrayed into fresh paradoxes. St. Thomas d Becket, the 
martyred Archbishop of Canterbury, had taught that, in govern- 
ing, the Crown was not utterly independent of spiritual authority, 
and, making use of the famous metaphor of the two swords, he 
said: “One is from above, and comes directly from God; the 
other is from below, and comes from God, but indirectly in the 
sense that it is the people who place it in the hands of a man or 
dynasty. Spiritual authority teaches and rules the children of 
the Church and all nations who acknowledge her for their mother ; 
temporal authority is guided by the law of Jesus Christ, of 
which the Pope is the highest interpreter.’ Was this theory, 
true in every age, rejected by Wycliffe? No; this is fully 
conceded by Shirley,t but during the Middle Ages its limits had 
been extended as required by circumstances, and it would be as 
repugnant as it would be unjust to judge of this extension by the 
standard of our modern ideas. 


* “ Fasciculi,” lxiii. 899. Shirley here quotes an extract from a sermon: 
“ Obedientia facienda, latria neganda.” 
t Ibid., lxv. 
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The union of Church and State admitted, in theory, by the 
Civil power since the time of Constantine, and acknowledged, 
with various limits, by different legislations and in international 
claims, had procured for the Papacy a transient position most 
beneficial to States; for the kind of suzerainty which it exercised, 
whether personally or through the medium of emperors, formed 
in those barbaric ages a rampart against the despotism of princes 
and the revolt of subjects.* The feudal régime had been placed 
under the protection of the head of the Church. The Emperor 
was the highest representative of the Holy See, and even after 
several princes had been created electors of the Empire, it was 
the pontifical ratification and consecration that alone constituted 
the legitimacy of the Emperor. Every Christian king was 
linked politically with the Papacy, but it is absurd to pretend 
that the Popes ever nourished the ambition of reducing the 
various kingdoms to so many fiefs, and their kings to vassals 
revocable at pleasure. During the disputes between John Lack- 
land and Philip Augustus, Innocent III. declared taat he did 
not assume the right of deciding on a question as to the validity 
of a feudal claim, but that he only sat in judgment on infractions 
of the moral law.t+ 

That certain abuses arose, that some Popes, or, much oftener, 
their legates (sometimes false legates),{ put forward excessive 
pretensions, are facts that no Catholic theologian need be eager 
to deny. The Church has her vulnerable side—that, namely, on 
which she comes in close contact with humanity—and if she has 
not always been holy in the person of the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
neither has she the prerogative of having been always above 
reproach in the exercise of her political authority. To judge 
impartially in this matter, it would here be necessary to look upon 
the Popes as temporal sovereigns and to establish a comparison 
between them and the princes of their day; but, where is the 
reader, however little versed in history, who will not admit that 
such a comparison would prove altogether to the glory of the 
Church and of her Pontiffs ? 

As we have already stated, complaints waxed louder in 
England in proportion as the guardianship of the Papacy seemed 
less needed ; the English clergy themselves were of opinion that 
the share of the Papacy in questions relating to politics required 
to be restricted, and without contesting its spiritual claims, they 


* “Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte,” periode v., 


chap. i. $i. h. 

+ Philips, “ Handbuch des Kirchenrechts,” book i. § 122-133. 

t Lingard (Boston edition, 1853, iv. p. 156, note): “In the preamble 
of a statute of Edward III. we read: ‘Le Pape y meist voluntiers con- 
venable remedie, si sa Segntete estoit sur ces choses ae. o 
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often gave their support to the protests of King and Parliament 
against its interference in temporal matters.* Wycliffe, falsely 
deducing the illicitness of a thing from the existence of an abuse 
of it, and the negation of a right from the violation of a duty 
in connection with it, thought to strike the evil at the root by 
denying that the spiritual power had any direct claim on 
temporalities. This thesis, in our opinion, resumes all the errors 
of this sectarian concerning the question now under considera- 
tion. We will follow him in the development of his views, to 
which at first he did not give a very definite utterance, and 
examine some writings which he published about the year 


1377.t 


The first of these writings was addressed to King Richard’s 
Parliament. After declaring that he is a Christian, and that if 
in this pamphlet he be guilty of error, he retracts it beforehand, 
“submitting himself humbly to correction from his holy Mother 
the Church,” Wycliffe puts forward eighteen propositionst—on 
the right of property, on excommunications, on the rights per- 
taining to Holy Orders, on the rights of kings and suzerains in 
respect to ecclesiastical benefices, and, lastly, on the charges 
brought against the clergy and the Pope. What do they contain 
that is opposed to the sovereign rights of the Primacy—that is to 
say, to the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff? Let us 
briefly analyze this document :— 


No one except Christ can invest Peter and his successors with 
perpetual political sovereignty over the world, for all sovereignty will 
cease at the Last Judgment. Hence charters granting perpetual 
endowments are of human invention and worthless A right of 
property given for a certain time, however, does not offend against 
this principle, and the Pope, as the minister of Jesus Christ, can use 
it, if, following the example of Jesus Christ and conforming to the spirit 
of the Gospel, he act as the servant of the servants of God; for 
forgetfulness of the Gospel and a worldly ostentation seem to lead him 
only too easily to blasphemy and to exalt himself like Antichrist,— 
especially in the case in which these leaders (capitanei) who pretend to 
oblige one in all matters of faith, in spite of their own ignorance 
of Holy Scripture,§—would look upon the truths of faith of our holy 
books as cockle, destructive of Christian Faith (“lollium, fidei 
Christiane contrarium”). In this case nothing more would be required 
than to pay a price to the Roman Court for the condemnation of the 
Bible as an heretical work. 


* Waterworth, op. cit., p. 330. + “ Fasciculi,” xxxi. 
™ ¢ “Fasciculi,” pp. 245-257. Thomas of Walsingham gives nineteen. 
They are known by this number. 

§ “ Preesumunt quod decreto eorum in omni materiz fidei oportet stare.” 
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The outrageous boldness of this language, scandalous even in 
‘the mouth of a man prepared to retract, does not appear to us, 
however, as a negation of authority: the rebellious spirit 
hesitates and brings forward a supposition injurious to the pre- 
rogative of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, but admits implicitly that 
Catholic belief in all ages has acknowledged the teaching autho- 
rity of the Vicar of Christ, and does not deny that the teaching 
is binding on the faithful. 

“The temporal lords have a right, and do well to deprive a 
church of its property when wrong-doing or abuses take place 
within it.” He adds, however, that they may only do this with 
the permission of the Church.* 


The Vicar of Jesus Christ can neither confer nor abrogate a right, 
except only in the name of God (‘ vicarié, in nomine Dei”), in whose 
name he notifies to the Church the man whom God has invested with 
aright. Excommunication, to be valid, presupposes sin in the person 
excommunicated ; the power to excommunicate is not absolute, the 
Vicar of Christ may not use it as an end to obtain temporal goods. 


He admits that the Pope has the right to nominate or approve 
of bishops, but not to dispose of benetices ; this latter belongs to 
kings, yet only within the limits of justice. “An ecclesiastic, 
even the Roman Pontiff, may, for the good of the Church, be 


reprimanded and accused by the clergy, and even by the laity.” 
Wycliffe here stands on the rule for brotherly correction laid 
down in St. Matthew xviii. 15, the application of which, how- 
ever, he restricts to opportuneness, according to the example of 
St. Paul’s reproof to St. Peter (Galat. ii. 11). Then, recalling the 
fact that several Popes of disorderly life had been deposed by the 
Emperors, he adds: 


The Church is above such a pontiff (‘supra istum pontificem”); to say 
that he should not be reprimanded by a man, but only by God, what- 
ever sin he may have committed, implies, apparently, that he is above 
the Church, and that, like Antichrist, he is exalted above Christ. Yet 
Christ, all sinless though He was, chose to submit to princes, even 
when they deprived Him of His temporal goods, 


It is to be remarked that Wycliffe’s concern is the question of 
benefices and of taxes, at that time in dispute between the Pope 
and the King. Is there here any question of ecclesiastical 
authority? None whatever. As to the supposed consequence 
that if the Pope owe submission to none he would therefore be 


* « Auctoritate Ecclesia in defectu spiritualis propositi et in casu quo 
ecclesiasticus corripiendus fuerit a fide devius.” In Walsingham’s seventh 
proposition, Wycliffe dares not decide if, in point of fact, the Church does 
make ill use of her possessions. 
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above the Church, who does not see how absurd it is? What 
Catholic is not aware that the Pope, in order to obtain forgive- 
ness for his sins, must bow down in the Sacrament of Penance 
before a minister of God’s mercy, that, like St. Peter, he may see 
himself reproved and corrected without any detriment to the 
authority he exercises over the faithful? The right to accuse 
publicly and to depose a Pope, the validity of whose election 
was open to doubt, was a question more or less contested in 
Wycliffe’s time, and which was brought forward some years 
later in the Council of Constance. 

Wycliffe is not long content with argument; his im- 
petuous spirit soon carries him away, and leads him into war 
— the abuses he sought to reform. His pamphlet ends as 
ollows : 


These conclusions are, in my opinion, the seed of Faith separate 
from the chaff with which, at the harvest and day of vengeance, the 
cockle will be burned (“‘ingratum lollium”). The infallible sign by 
which this cockle, the food of Antichrist, can be recognized is that the 
clergy are dominated by the venomous pride of Lucifer, the passion 
for ruling ; the desire for earthly riches, wedded to passion for power, 
brings forth children of the devil, and the children of evangelical 
poverty perish. The power of this diabolical race has even reduced 
the degenerate sons of apostolical poverty to a cowardly silence; even 
they are fearful of losing the temporal advantages they possess. 


Gregory XI. had hardly returned to the Eternal City before he 
sent a triple Bull to the King, the bishops, and the University of 
Oxford ;* he reproached this learned body for having by its 
supineness allowed the cockle (“lollium”) to develop and increase ; 
it is to this expression that the innovator alludes at the end of 
his pamphlet. 

Wycliffe soon openly attacked the Pope’s Bulls in an anony- 
mous work, which he dedicated the same year to the Doctors of 
Divinity.t He advised them to be firm in defending the faith. 
He writes: “Now, Christian faith is Holy Scripture, and many 
enemies attack it in these days by word and by deed.” We 
must not too hastily detach this fragmentary phrase from its 
surroundings, otherwise we might run the risk of turning Wycliffe 
into a perfect Protestant. He goes on to say :— 


* Walsingham, i., 346-352, Anno Septimo, Mai 22, 1377; efr. “ Fasci- 
culi,” xxviii., note. 

+ This is the origin of the term “ Lollard.” Cuningham is styled 
“Strenuus Lollii persecutor, in spiritu Eliz sui ordinis patriarche 
surrexit contra Lollium Antichristi.” (“ Fascic.,” iii.) In a contempora 
political poem (“Political Poems and Songs,” Wright, London, 1853, © 
p. 282), we read: “ Lollardi sunt zizania, Spine vepres ac Lollia.” 

“ Fasciculi,” 481-492. 
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In truth, in these days the error is gaining ground that he who 
‘becomes Pope is impeccable, or, at least, that he cannot sin mortally, 
consequently that all he ordains and thinks is right, that the Gospel is 
only to be accepted through his medium, that he is above the Gospel, 
and that his life and his words form the rule of our faith. If he do not 
conform his life to that of Jesus Christ and His Apostles, that is, they . 
say, because times are changed ; that he has the power to dispense us 
from imitating Christ and His Apostles, or else that he alone can 
interpret Scripture. 


The ordinary result of discussions is to push certain minds into 
exaggeration.* Did the opponents of Wycliffe stretch Papal 
prerogative beyond just limits? Whether this accusation is 
to be believed or not, our readers will find in it one more testi- 
mony to the rule of Catholic faith—to the existence of a living 
authority, whose representatives, alas! through the frailty of 
human nature, do not always live in that conformity with the 
Gospel which they teach others. But let us hear the prophet 
resuming his 7éle of reformer, repeating these s me charges 
against the clergy :— 


Lately, however, a professor of Holy Scripture, predestined by 
the grace of God (he is alluding to himself) has proved by this same 
Scripture that priests should in all humility administer the Sacraments 
and preach the true and literal doctrine of the Gospel of peace, and 
that in the greatness of this humble ministry resides all their worth 
before God. Thus, they should live without possessions, a life poor as 
that of Jesus Christ No change of the times, no dispensation 
of the Pope, can exempt them from this duty ; they are not the real 
owners, but only the dispensers, of the goods belonging to the poor. 
But the disciples of Antichrist have interpreted St. Luke (xxii. 25) 
and the Doctors, especially St. Chrysostom and St. Bernard, in the 
sense that they were forbidden to seek to rule after the manner of the 
Pagans, but not to acquire wealth for the advantage of the Church, and 
so they have had recourse to the Roman Pontiff. The latter has sent 
several Bulls, in which the nineteen propositions are condemned. Two 
propositions in particular are strongly condemned—those concerning the 
right of Kings over the temporalities of the clergy, and the right of 
the laity to correct ecclesiastics and the Roman Pontiff. 


We will not follow him in his diatribe against Rome’s censure ; 
our separated brethren do not admit Wycliffe’s theories on church 
property any more than we do; and yet in this exactly lies the 
gist of all Wycliffe’s error :— 


God alone [he says] is the sovereign ruler, and He imparts His 
authority, whether in matters spiritual or temporal, only to His friends. 
Jesus Christ was poor, the clergy should be poor. The bride of 


* Ofr, Thomas Waldensis, “ Doctrinale Fidei,” book ii. ch, xxi. 
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Jesus Christ will never be delivered from her bitterness until the 
reign of the Prince of Peace is restored and the worldly spirit of 
Antichrist destroyed The faithful ought unanimously to resist, 
that the faith may be saved. 


Then he falls into absurd exaggerations: “The Pope will anathe- 
matize all who oppose his ambition; he will take possession of 
every kingdom ; he will overthrow the world; he will revive the 
excesses of the Bégards’—language more suited to fanaticism 
than reason, and worthier of the leader of a faction than of a 
Doctor of Divinity. But once more, even in the midst of these 
exaggerations, we will hear what this pretended precursor of the 
great Reformation has to say: “ Non resistatur igitur tali ué 
Pape vel clerico. We must resist such a man, and not look 
upon him as Pope or cleric; but, if he be obstinate, we must 
oppose him as the worst of Antichrists, as the great beast of 
Pharaoh’s chariot, rushing to plunge headlong into the Red Sea.” 
After continuing in this strain, he adds :-— 


Jesus Christ gave Peter supreme authority and the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven (“capitale privilegium clavium regni czlorum”), and 
declared him blessed. Directly, however, that Peter strove to oppose 
His Will and the work of our salvation, his meek and gentle Master 
called him “Satan.” Scripture has bequeathed us such incidents in order 
to teach us to be prudent and reserved in the respect due to the Vicars 
of Jesus Christ (“ut quilibet christianus caveat cultu sapiente vicarios 
adorari”).* Here is the right rule given us by the most holy Pope 
Peter: “If any man minister (“‘servus servorum Christi”), let him do it 
as of the power which God administereth, so that this God, who gives 
His Vicars the light wherewith to understand the Scriptures (“Deus qui 
concedit ejus vicariis lumen intelligentise Scripture”) may be honoured 
by all men, and that these should imitate the customs of their fore- 
fathers.” 

Any one with a grain of good faith cannot but acknowledge that 
Wycliffe in this pamphlet admits the supreme spiritual authority 
of the Papacy. If a little consideration be given to the italicised 

assages above, it will easily be seen that he did not consider the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, to be the rule of faith: “ Christ’s 
vicar,” he says, “ has received the mission and the light to under- 
stand and interpret it.” . 

Under a somewhat different form, Wycliffe published some 
declarations in defence of his teaching against the decision of 
Gregory XI.,f and this work confirms the conclusions we have 
drawn from the former one. After maintaining that the Pope 
has not an arbitrary power to bind and loose,t he says: “I do 


* In two other MSS. these words are indistinct. Probably, some Pro- 
testant reader, being scandalized, obliterated them. 
Walsingham, i., 357. Proposition XIII. 
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not wish to detract from his authority or that of any other 
prelate, for by the power of the Head (Jesus Christ) they can 
bind and loose. But I restrict this power in the sense that it is 
not admissible it should be always and “in all cases efficacious 
and necessarily ratified by heaven.” Concerning Proposition 
XVIII., on the right of correction belonging to the laity, he 
says: “ This assertion is evident, since the Pope can commit sin, 
excepting, however, the sin against the Holy Ghost; this last 
sin must be excluded, I suppose, by the holiness, humility, and 
respect due to such a father. But if he commit other sins, and 
his college (Cardinalice) neglect to reprove him, the Universal 
Church, and the laity, who constitute the larger part of it, may 
take it upon themselves.” Then, quoting the text of Canon Law, 
“Si papa fuerit devius a fide,” he remarks that, except the proof 
be incontestable, so great a fall as heresy must not be supposed, 
and that, were it to occur, it was not to be inferred that the Pope 
would persist so obstinately in it as not to accept with humility 
the remedy from the hands of his superior in God, (his con- 
fessor ?) 

On this subject we are almost tempted to consider Wycliffe 
reasonable enough. For that the Pope—infallible as Pope—may, 
as a private individual, fall into heresy is a doctrine contrary 
neither to the Gospel, to tradition, nor to scholastic theology.* 
Turrecremata, even whilst admitting that the Pope has no judge 
except God, whose chief vicar he is, maintains nevertheless that 
in the event of his lapsing into heresy, he thereby forfeits the 
Primacy. Now Wycliffe tells us that on this point we should give 
in only to irrefragable proof. Several cardinals at the Council of 
Constance showed themselves less exacting when, thirty years 
later, they deposed two competitors for the Pontifical throne, de- 
claring them heretics merely on the ground of their obstinacy in 
believing’ themselves to be legitimate Popes, and hindering the 
reunion of their divided jurisdiction. 


IV. 


The Pope, as we have before stated, had urged the King, the 
bishops, and the University, to watch the danger which menaced 
the Church in England. According to Shirley, the University 
hesitated to give effect to the Bulls of Gregory XI. “It had 
always looked upon itself,” he says, “as the independent and 
absolute judge of every religious question discussed within its 
walls.” ‘This last assertion appears to us erroneous. 

In the statutes of this famous school we find, at the year 1368, 


* Turrecremata, “Summa de Ecclesia,” lib. ii. cap. xciii. (Venice 
edition, 1561, p. 229). 
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a regulation which proves the contrary. It is there laid down 
that, in case of appeals, the hierarchical order is to be observed, 
and that in all religious matters the final appeal must be to the 
Pope.* What, then, can have been the cause of this hesitation 
on the part of the University authorities? Was it the fear of 
supporting the exercise of Pontifical authority ? Political cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us, give the explanation of this hesitation. 
In the difficulties that arose between the Duke of Lancaster, then 
acting as Regent, and the House of Commons, the Duke sought 
‘the adhesion of Wycliffe’s numerous partisans. When the 
innovator was summoned to appear before Bishop Courtney and 
the Houses of Convocation, sitting within Old Saint Paul’s, 
Lancaster did not hesitate to stand at his side.t The Bishops 
themselves were obliged to yield before the tumultuous manifes- 
tations of the Lollards and the influence of the Regent.{ We 
shall see, later on, the position taken up by the University. 

The question of Papal dues had ever been one giving rise to 
animated discussion and to much irritation. At the beginning of 
Richard Ii.’s reign the Council of Regency§ believed that 
Wycliffe had been authorised to solve it. This we need not 
regret, since it led to the production of a fourth document which 
confirms our views on the errors taught by the Reformer. . 

The question submitted to Wyclitfe’s decision was: “ May the 
kingdom of England, in spite of the censure and commands of 
the Pope, prevent its revenues being withdrawn to foreign lands 
when it is threatened with proximate war?” ‘The arguments 
with which he supports his answerl| are drawn from principles 
laid down in the law of Christ, and from some writings of St. 
Bernard and St. Gregory against simony, but he completely 
ignores both the Canon Law and the Civil Jaw of the land, which 
contained, however, the real key to the solution. Any one who 
examines this document carefully cannot but call it violent; at 
one moment, the vehemence of the sectarian exceeding all bounds, 
the King and his counsellors silenced him. Yet we find nothing 
in it which implies negation of the Primacy, That “ the Popeis 


* “Munimenta Academica,” edited by Anstey, London, 1869, i. p. 132. 
“Tn causa civili dominus noster rex, sed in causa spirituali dumtaxat 
dominus noster papa sanctissimus.” The conscientious editor points out 
that the latter part of the phrase had been obliterated in one manuscript 
and was almost illegible in another. 

+ Lingard, “ Reign of Edward III.,” last chapter. 

i Walsinghan, i. 356. 

“Fasciculi,” xxxi. note 1; ‘‘ Magnum Concilium,” p. 258; “Concilium 
Regni,” p. 271. These two expressions, as opposed to that of “ Parlia- 
mentum,” p. 272, we suppose are meant to designate the Council of 


|| “ Fasciculi,” pp. 258-271. 
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not above the law of Jesus Christ” is evident to every Christian 
mind; that “the commands of Christ’s Vicar are not binding, 
should they be contrary to the law of the Gospel,” is true enough. 
Wycliffe holds that ‘‘ the law of conscience compels temporal 
lords to respect the intentions of donors who have foundéd endow- 
ments and benefices ; to infringe on them and misapply the bequest 
is to enfeeble the clergy, who form the chief link between the 
kingdom and God.” He adds: “Let the clergy be faithful in 
executing the obligations imposed on them by our forefathers ; 
these latter from within the flames of Purgatory reproach their- 
descendants with their disloyalty.” He wantonly exaggerates 
abuses and the use made by the Pope of the riches of the world in 
order that he might live like the princes of his day. In this 
matter he might have been reminded of his own past life, which 
had not been as austere as his adherents believed.* He is unjust 
when he takes upon himself to lash the nepotism of the Popes ; 
for, if Clement VI. deserved reproach on this point, neither 
Urban V. (1362-1370), nor Gregory XI. (1370-1378) deserved 
it. Walsingham tells us that: “Gregory was a just and good 
man ;{ he was distressed at the evils which afflicted France and 
England, and strove to restore a good understanding between the 
two kingdoms.” But the sectarian’s hatred knew not the bounds 
of truth and justice, and the holiest of pontiffs was in his eyes 
but a son of Antichrist unless he accepted his own chimerical 
theories. 

~ © Antichrist !” This had been the war-cry of the Waldenses ;} 
later on it became the enraged cry of the Reformers. Luther 
and his adepts did not use it sparingly. How many simple souls, 
how many nations, alas! have been drawn away into apostasy by 
talismanic words of this kind! Wycliffe’s expression, “ the Pope 


‘is Antichrist,” has, however, by most authors been taken in too 


extended a sense; this proposition can nowhere be found used in 
a universal sense. Because he calls certain individual Popes by 
this hateful name are we to conclude that he recognizes neither 
Pope nor Papacy ? 

Great misfortunes were about to overwhelm the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and to imperil the principle of Her Unity, the divine 
authority of Her visible Head. Gregory XI. died at Rome, 
March 27, 1378, after having by his Bull, “ Periculis et 
detrimentis,’’ determined the rights of the future Conclave. By 
the unanimous votes of the sixteen cardinals present in Rome,§ 
the Archbishop of Bari was elected, and ascended the throne of 


* Cfr. “Fasciculi,” preface xlv., notes. 

+ “ Hist. Angl.” (edition named above), i., 368. 
Cwsarius, “ Dialogus Miraculorum” (Strange’s edition), i. 305. 
Baronius, 1378, n. 2. 
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Saint Peter under the name of Urban VI. Now were to be 
gathered in the bitter fruits of the captivity of Babylon. His 
severity, whether rightly or wrongly, soon irritated the members 
of the Sacred College; eleven French and one Spanish Cardinal 
(this included the two future Anti-Popes) rebelled and left 
Rome; and on September 20 they elected another Pope, 
Robert of Geneva, a scion of the royal family of France. It 
appears that Robert, after having voted a few months previously 
for the election of Urban, had officially notified the choice to 
Louis de Maele, Count of Flanders,* and to the Parliament 
sitting at Gloucester.t Zealous as was the King of France to 
bring about the recognition of the French Pope, he even went 
the length of awarding the penalty of death to the adherents of 
Urban VI.¢ England and the northern States of Europe were 
equally earnest in supporting the claims of the Roman Pontiff. 
** Urban is the true Pope,” wrote the English King, “and every 
one should acknowledge him as Pope and Head of the Holy 
Church.”§ The Archbishop of Canterbury, in answer to the 
ambassadors of Clement VII.|| said, with much warmth of 
protestation, ‘ Unus erit pastor noster” (Ezech. xxxiv. 23.) This 
was to be the final outcome of the deplorable division which had 
occurred and over which the Unity of the Church and Her 
monarchical constitution were to triufaph after half a century of 
internal struggle. 

In proportion as the election of Clement VII. was grievous to 
the Church in England, so did it bring joy to Wycliffe; he 
wrote, “ Now is the favourable time; put your trust in Christ, 
for already the head of Antichrist is divided in two; the sins of 
the Popes have caused this division.” Here, then, was a precious 
opportunity for the heresiarch, supported by Lancaster, to abjure 
the Roman Church,"and found a reformed Church independent of 
the Pope, whom Wycliffe had grown into the habit of calling by 
the odious name of Antichrist. We have heard him preaching 
the doctrine of the pure Gospel: was that not because the Bible 
is all sufficient and the true rule of our faith? No thought of 
such a thing is to be found in his life or works, In the same 
passage he urges kings to help in the re-establishment of peace 
and the destruction of simony.4] 

From 1378 to 1379 he was engaged on his work, “ On the 
Truth of Scripture.” What is the aim of this book? All we 


— 


* Walsingham, i., 393. The name to be inserted in the next page is 
Theruannensem. 
+ Ibid., 380, and “ Fasciculi,” 506. i Walsingham, i. 391. 
Rymer, Foedera,” iv. p. 85. || Walsingham, i. 381. 
This passage is quoted from a MS, in De Ruever-Groneman, “ Dia- 
tribe, &e.” 1837, p. 165. 
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know of it is derived from some extracts published by Shirley. 
As Protestants have been in no hurry to publish it, we infer that 
it does not treat of their thesis on the Rule of Faith; probably 
Wycliffe, in this work, expounded the literal meaning of the text 
of the Scriptures.* Whatever the case, here are two passages 
which we submit to the attention of our readers.t He weites: 
“TI protested in my writings (and this protestation has been sent 
by the hands of two Bishops to the court of our lord the Pope) 
that in explaining my views, I wish to seek support from the 
manner of speech used in the Bible and by the Holy Fathers.” 
A Catholic would not speak otherwise: Wycliffe acknowledges 
the living authority to which he appeals, and the twofold 
anthority of Holy Scripture and Tradition, of which the Head 
of the Church is the trustee. He tells us himself that some had 
said to him: “ If you look upon your conclusions as Catholic and 
useful to the Church of God you would not hesitate to submit 
them to the Sovereign Pontiff, and to allow them to be examined 
by the Roman Church.” What answer does he make to this? 
He begins by invective; he says: “The reasoning here is 
defective, because a false principle is laid down; it might so 
happen that our lord the Pope be ignorant of the law of Holy 
Scripture, and that it be better known in England than in the 
whole of that Roman Church composed of such a Pope and of 
such Cardinals.” We see here that he throws a doubt on the 
legitimacy of the Pope. This is the first reply which occurred to 
the mind of the rebellious Doctor. When he has relieved his 
hatred for his judges, reason and faith once more reassert them- 
selves, and he continues :-— : 


The action I have taken in this matter proves that I cannot be sus- 
pected of fear on account of my theses, for I have spread them abroad 
over most of England and Christendom, and lately I have forwarded 
them to the Roman Court for examination. When the above-named 
Doctor shall have read my protestation he will, by the grace of God, 
see that I am not afraid to defend them; he will see that I am ready 
to submit them to the judgment, not only of the Roman Court, but 
even to the entire Church militant and triumphant; I have submitted 
myself humbly to our Mother the Church, and God preserve me from 
excluding therefrom the Roman Church, for J believe her to be the 
Mother of all the Militant Churches. 


With full confidence in the answer we ask, Is such a proposi- 


* Ofr. “ Fasciculi,” pp. 20, 457. 

+ Bodleian MS., 924; efr. “ Fasciculi,” xxxiii., 899 sqq. the date, 
“Hodie in vigilia Annunciationis McccLxxvul.,”—p. 119, of the 
MS.—and the mention of the cardinals created by Urban VI. (1379 ?), 
may be made to agree if we suppose that the author took a year to com- 
plete his work. 
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tion as this last compatible with a supposition that Wycliffe 
sought to evolve a theological system which should supplant the 
spiritual authority of the Sovereign Pontiff? And if it were 
true that in other works he puts forward the Protestant principle 
that the Bible is the only rule of faith, we should then have to 
resign ourselves to finding in his teaching utterly incompatible 
doctrines. Were all his manuscripts published, we might then 
form a better judgment on him. A Protestant writer* observes 
that it would not be just to judge the teaching of a man merely 
on those points which have been condemned by prejudice or ill- 
informed judges. We are far from consenting to the insinuation 
conveyed in the latter part of the above sentence. We are still 
less willing to accept as true the various propositions condemned 
by the Council of Constance. The thirty-seventh and the forty- 
first, which bear upon our present subject,t are manifestly 
heretical in the absolute sense they at first convey to the mind ; 
in whatever relative and restrictive sense they may be taken the 
are seditious and scandalous.t What meaning did they bear in 
Wycliffe’s context? _ Were they intended as rejecting in general 
and universal terms the authority of the Vicars of Jesus Christ 
and the supremacy of the Roman Church? Before we could 
assert this in the face of the explicit quotations we have given, it 
would be necessary to have proofs drawn from the context of 
these propositions. Most writers, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
have only been able to form an opinion of Wyceliffe’s system on 
the strength of extracts taken from his works,§ and often they 
have interpreted his doctrines according to their private views. 
We know how frequently it happens that an historian not 
burdened with scruples has, in drawing up a body of doctrine 
from the scattered errors of a writer, set aside principles not 
agreeing with his preconceived plan, and has succeeded in 
offering the theories of the author under a totally false aspect. 
We will not examine Wycliffe’s teaching concerning the Holy 
Eucharist (1381), but content ourselves with quoting a few 
details. He did not deny the Real Presence, but the mode of 
presence by Transubstantiation. To prove the possibility of the 
simultaneous coexistence of the bread and the Body of Jesus 
Christ (it is not the possibility, but the fact, which is in question), 


* Lenfant, “ Histoire du Concile de Constance,” liv. ii., n. 59. 

+ Denzinger, “ Enchiridion,” n. 513, 517. 

+ Cfr. Denzinger, n. 555. 

§ It was John Lucke, Bachelor of Divinity, Oxford, who drew up, in 
1413, the 260 or 266 Articles laid before the Council of Constance. (fr. 
Duplessis D’Argentré, “ Collectio Judiciorum de novis Erroribus,”’ vol. i. 
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he made use of this comparison :* “ A sinner is converted, and 
becomes a just man, nevertheless he remains the same man as 
before. Gregory or Innocent is changed into a Pope because he 
has been created Pope, and he remains the same man as before.” 
Had Wycliffe followed up his idea of the Papal election, which 
effects no change in the nature of the person elected, he would 
have deduced from it that as the pontifical dignity does not 
destroy either good or evil qualities, it, in itself, claims respect 
and obedience irrespective of the personal merits of its represen- 
tative. In the decree of condemnation promulgated in the name 
of the University, William Berton, the chancellor, accuses the 
innovator of wishing by his errors in dogma to rend the Lord’s 
tunic—that is to say, the unity of our holy mother the Church.+ 
Wycliffe made a kind of retractation,t in which he pretended 
that his doctrine did not differ from that of Scripture, or of the 
holy Fathers, or of the decrees of the Roman Church. The 
Franciscan, Tysington, made answer to him that— 


The opinion held by the children of Holy Church can produce 
many witnesses in its favour, and possesses this advantage, that it 
repudiates the doctrine of no Pope, Bishop, or Doctor, who has 
flourished since Christ down to the present Pope: it only repudiates 
the teaching of those whom the Church has publicly denounced, of 
Berengarius, Abelard, and their modern disciples. 


Tysington develops this statement, and shows the absurdity of 
Wyeliffe’s views, which, resting on the testimony of the first ten 
centuries, rejected the numerous witnesses of the Catholic faith 
during the last 380 years, on the pretext that, after the first 
decade of centuries, Satan had been loosed, and had set up his 
kingdom in the Church. It is worthy of note that among the 
rejected witnesses to the truth, St. Bernard, St. Anselm, Hugh 
of St. Victor, and others, are to be found to whose authority the 
heresiarch had often referred; but contradiction is the character- 
istic feature of error, 


Whilst Wycliffe was writing his various works, his subversive 
doctrines relating to authority and property were bringing forth 
fruit according to their kind. The popular mind, which is 
scarcely adequate to the discussion of abstract principles, soon 
jumps to the more practical conclusions they lead to, and its 
logic is terrible. The Reformation of the sixteenth century was 


* “Fasciculi,” p. 107. 
+ “Molientes tunicam Domini, scilicet sanctz matris Ecclesize scindere 


unitatem.” 
“ Fasciculi,” 115-132. 
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followed by the Peasants’ War, and the hideous outrages of the 
Anabaptists ; the teaching of Wycliffe, John Ball, Jack Straw, 
and of other follcwers of Wycliffe, led to civil dissensions and 
broils far and wide. The Archbishop of Canterbury, together 
with some members of the Royal Council, were murdered ; the 
king and queen-mother imprisoned in the Tower of London, and 
civil war in all its fury of pillaging and burning threatened the 
fair realm of England, showing that the sacred rights of authority, 
whether civil or religious, cannot with impunity be tampered 
with. Wycliffe’s share in these disorders has been repudiated as 
a hateful calumny; but that his teaching fostered the revolt 
appears to us most evident from the nature of things, and the 
testimony of contemporary writers. John Ball, one of the 
leaders of the insurrection, had, according to his own statement 
made before his execution, been for two years Wycliffe’s disciple.* 
Two poems of the time make Wycliffe responsible for the excesses 
of the populace.t 

To return to the doctrine of the heresiarch, which forms the 
subject of this notice. Simon of Sudbury’s successor in the See 
of Canterbury, William of Courtney, had no sooner received the 
pallium from Rome, than at the entreaties of King and Parlia- 
ment, he resolved to condemn publicly the errors that had been 
the cause of so many disorders. On this occasion the King was 
willing to lend his countenance. The Archbishop convoked a 
synod, to be held at the Dominican Convent in London, May 21, 
1382. Ten bishops, and a great many doctors in divinity and 
Canon Law were present. After discussing twenty-four propo- 
sitions from Wycliffe, they condemned them—some as being 
erroneous, others as being heretical and opposed to the decisions 
of the Church.§ Only some of these bear upon the subject now 
in hand; the eighth treats of the Pope’s divine authority over 
the faithful. According to the heresiarch, the Pope and the 
clergy, deprived of all temporal possessions, were to live quite 
beyond the ordinary conditions of human life, in complete poverty. 
Pushing a theory conceived by fanatic zeal to its furthest limits, it 
would appear that he affected thereby to reduce them to a state 
of impeccability and confirmed holiness. According to Wycliffe, 
the validity of the sacraments is essentially dependent on the 
state of grace in the priest administering them, and the Pope is 
the legitimate head of the Church only on the condition that he 
is holy, and numbered among the élect; ‘‘if he be a sinner and 


* “Fasciculi,” 273. 

+ “ Political Poems and Songs,” edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., i. 
231-252, 258.— Articles, by F. Stevenson, in The Month, 1882, January 
-June, treat of this question. 

t “ Fasciculi,” 272. § Ibid., p. 277. 
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a member of the devil, he has no power over the faithful of 
Christ, or at most only the power conferred upon him by Caesar.” 
A most absurd doctrine, one manifestly opposed to common sense 
and to our Lord’s institution, since He has never promised that 
His vicar should be impeccable. Such a characteristic could not 
possibly be consistent with the frailty of human nature in a long 
line of Pontiffs. On the contrary, Jesus Christ has taught us 
the distinction which right reason commands us to draw between 
the unassailable rights of authority and the personal merits of its 
representatives :* ‘The scribes and pharisees have sitten on the 
chair of Moses. All things, therefore, whatsoever they shall say 
to you, observe and do ; but according to their works do ye not.’’f 
The very limits he assigns to legitimate authority presuppose the 
existence of Divine right in this authority. 

The ninth proposition ran thus: “ After Urban VI. none 
must be recognised as Pope, but we must live, like the Greeks, 
under our own laws.” It is difficult to decide whether the 
heresiarch attached an absolute and definite meaning to this 
proposition: it would be necessary to see the context before 
making any assertion ; not having it, we reserve our judgment. 
We would, however, here remind our readers that at this period 
Christendom was already threatened with schism. In England, 
and the French provinces belonging to England, a faction was 
formed favourable to the Anti-Pope, Clement VII., and it 
reached such proportions that Urban VI. in 1382 sent a Bull to 
the Bishop of Norwich,t conferring on him considerable powers 
to be used against the partisans of the Anti-Pope. Wycliffe§ 
alludes to these dissensions, and he accuses the Religious Orders 
of favouring the claims of the French Pope. His want of good 
faith is very evident. He says: “ Not content with having 
eondemned as heretics Christ and all true Christians, they strive 
to make men think that the King of England, his ancestors, and 
his kingdom are heretical, and to deprive them of their rights in 
order that they may bring Robert of Geneva, with his body of 
heretical partisans, into England.” The Bishop of Norwich met 
with opposition from the Parliament, which hesitated to recog- 
nise the ample powers granted him by the Pope in view of a 
erusade against Clement VII.|| Was it the fear of seeing the 


* St. Matth. ch. xxiii. 2, 3. 

+ This same theory of Wycliffe had been formerly brought forward 
by William II. of England in his contest with St. Anselm. Cfr., “Historia 
Anglorum,” Matthew of Paris (edited by Madden), London, 1866, i. p. 50: 
“ Rex allegavit... .” 

t Walsingham, ii. 71-80. 

“Trialogus,” iv. 37; “ Fasciculi,” p. 285. 
| Walsingham, ii. 
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party of Robert of Geneva triumphant that led Wycliffe to pro- 
claim that it were best to acknowledge no Pope after the death 
of Urban VI. rather than accept his adversary? Until the 
meaning of the proposition can be better elucidated, this expla- 
nation seems as probable as any other.* 

On the very day when the Council met to condemn Wycliffe’s 
doctrines an earthquake was felt at London; according to 
Wycliffe,; the earth was crying for vengeance because the 
members of Christ did not raise up their voice. On the 
28th of the same month the Primate deputed a Carmelite 
of the name of Stokes, Professor of Holy Scripture, to publish 
the sentence in the University of Oxford.t Here some 
opposition awaited him, for though Wycliffe’s teaching had 
been discountenanced by most of the Professors,§ yet it 
found some adherents, to whom Chancellor Rygge showed 
too much favour. He told Stokes that the Archbishop in- 
fringed the rights of the University, that neither bishop nor 
archbishop held any jurisdiction over this learned body, even in 
the matter of heresy ;|| he appointed Philip Repyngdon, a 
disciple of Wycliffe, as preacher for the solemnity of Corpus 
Christi; however, he submitted, June 12,1 and two Royal 
decrees, dated Westminster, July 14, put an end to the quarrel. 

After these events Wycliffe withdrew from Oxford, and spent 
the last two years of his life in his rectory at Lutterworth. It 
was here he wrote his most important work, “ Trialogus;” it is 
in the form of a dialogue between Truth, Error, and Prudence on 
the philosopical subjects he had blundered against in the course 
of his sad career. In it he states his views on God, the Crea- 
tion, and loses himself, as so many others before and since have 
done, in the mystery of Predestination; doubtless he prided 
himself on having understood and fathomed, on this question, the 
“Doctor of Grace;” his disciples were wont to call him 
“ Master John of St. Augustin.”** How much wiser are they 
who, imitating the prudence of Holy Church, refrain from inves- 
tigating that which our Lord has not been pleased to reveal to 
us, and who make use of the grace given in this life in the firm 
confidence that it will help them, if they co-operate with it, to 


* The Council of Constance (1415), in condemning this proposition, 
took advantage of the fact that the bishops assembled at Pisa had put an 
end to the schism by electing Alexander V. (Vonder Hart, iii. 175), This 
refutation could not have , bone occasioned by Wycliffe, who had been 
dead thirty years. 

+ “ Trialogus,” iv. 36. t “ Fasciculi,” 275-282. 

§ Mansi, “Sacrorum Conciliorum nova... . Collectio,” xxvi. 721. 
Letter to the Primate. 

“ Fasciculi,” 299. ¥ Ibid., 308. 

** Thom. Walden., “ Doctrinale,” 1. i. c. 34, 
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reach the kingdom of the Church triumphant! Like Jansenius, 
later on, he went so far as to deny free will. He has little cause 
for sarcastic jeering at his opponents; he says: “Their argu- 
ments amount simply to this—the Roman Court, or the Doctors 
approved by it, speak thus, therefore it is true”’* One need only 
examine their writings to feel convinced that their theological 
knowledge was far Superior to his own,; and that if they always 
kept in view the infallible authority established by Jesus Christ 
they knew how to extend their horizon and to labour for the real 
advancement of learning without indulging in wild speculations or 
violating the store-house of revelation. The works of the Car- 
melite, Thomas of Walden,t and those of the Dominican Turre- 
cremata,§ are not unworthy of the glorious age that produced St. 
Thomas ; modern theologians may consult them with profit. 
The “ Trialogus” merely contains a repetition of the views we 
have already noticed, clothed in the trivial and vituperative 
language natural to all false reformers. In it Wycliffe admits 
the cultus of the Saints, though the people then, as now, in their 
childlike simplicity, sometimes exceeded the just limits, and 
he wisely acknowledges that the Church in Her liturgical prayers 
addresses Her praises directly to Jesus Christ and indirectly to 
the Saints as to mediators and intercessors.|| He says: “ Our 
holiness consists in imitating in our life the life of Jesus Christ, 
as it is shown to us in the Holy Scripture.” This is quite true ; 
so also is the following : ‘‘ The Holy Scripture is above all other 
books, because a book deserves the greater reverence as its author 
is higher in sanctity.”4{ The Catholic Church indeed teaches 
that the Scriptures are the very Word of God, whilst she does 
not characterize the definitions of the Holy See as Divine inspi- 
rations, properly so called, but teaches that by a simple divine 
assistance they are preserved from error in the interpretation of 
the deposit of Faith. He quotes St. Augustine in support of a 
truth which we admit :—“ All truth is contained either explicitly 
or implicitly in Holy Scripture,’ ** yet is the ministry of 
preachingtt needful, that it may be set before the ignorant 
multitude and all the children of the Church, and it is necessary, 


* “ Trialogus,” iii. chap. lxxxi. 

t Ofr. “ Fasciculi,” 1-104, and especially 133-181. 

t The “ Doctrinale” was written before 1422, as proved by the mention 
it makes of Henry V., then reigning. Book ii. chap. 46. 

§ “ Summa de Ecclesia.” 

|| “Trialogus” (Venice edition 1525, p. xcvi.) 

Ibid., xevii. 

a Augustini, ‘De Doct. Christiana,” lib. ii— Trialogus,” lib. iii. 
cap. 31. 

tt “ Quomodo preedicabunt nisi mittantur.”—Rom. x. 15, F 
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before believing the Gospel, to have the certainty that it is a 
book inspired by God, and that Jesus Christ, whose doctrine 
and life it treats of, is the Man-God. 

Wycliffe admits “that the foundation of our reverence for 
Holy Scripture is the Faith of the Church, which teaches us to 
believe that Christ, God and Man, became incarnate.”* It is 
evident that Wycliffe is far from considering the Bible as the 
foundation and sole rule of Faith, but he maintains what he has 
repeated to satiety, that the Church and the Pope have aban- 
doned true Christian morality, apostolic poverty, and that 
charters and ecclesiastical laws favourable to ambition and to 
anti-Christian dignities are esteemed more highly than the law 
laid down in the Gospel; he does not reject all the laws of the 
Church and of the Pope, but those which he affects to think are 
contrary to the Gospel.t According to him (and he is for ever 
reverting to the same idea) Antichrist is desirous of giving pre- 
ponderance to worldly maxims; he has at his command twelve 
emissaries—the Cardinals, Patriarchs, Bishops, Canons, Monks, 
and more especially the false Friars or Mendicant Friars,t recently 
introduced. Towards the last-named, who were the most valiant 
champions of the Faith and his most zealous opponents, he bore a 
hatred so inveterate that the vilest abuse could not satisfy it. He 
says: “the four begging Orders are the personification of Cain.” 
Let us see the fine proof which he gives for this :— 


The Carmelites, the Augustinians, the Jacobins, and the Friars 
Minor, whose initials form this hateful name [Caim or Cain], pretend, 
in vain, to trace back their origin to the first ages of the Church, and 
to have received their rule from the great Saint Augustin or the 
patriarch Elias; they descend from Satan. Since Satan has been 
loosed, the faith of Scripture has been cast aside, and the friars go 
defending heresy, blaspheming Jesus Christ and the law of His Gospel, 
debasing, in our esteem, the Pope and Court of Rome, infecting 
prelates, nobles, priests, and all the people. 


Wycliffe accuses them of fostering the spirit of domineering 
and acquisition in the Vicars of Jesus Christ. He says :— 


They transfer the possession of their wealth and convents to the 
Roman Pontiff as to him who is nearest to Christ; thus do they 
develop in the Church the spirit of the world, contrary to that of 
Christ, and they are dangerous to States, and especially to England; for 


* “ Fundamentum istius materia est fides Ecclesie qua credimus quia 
Christus Deus et homo fuit incarnatus,” 

+ “Tune Scriptura sacra foret in reverentia et bull papales, sicut 
debent, forent postposite, et tam leges papales quam doctorum novorum 
sententiw ... . forent in suis limitibus veneratz.” 

t Book iv. chap. 26. § Ibid., p. cii. 
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if a more evil Antichrist, such as Robert of Geneva, should succeed in 
bringing under his sway a greater number of friars than belong to the 
true Pope, what is there’ to hinder him from invading the Kingdom and 
taking it for himself ?* 


VI. 


Clearly Wycliffe is a man of one idea, and if he have no 
system of theology capable of being compared with that of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, if he do not reject the 
doctrine of the Primacy, he overwhelms the Popes with a 
torrent of the low-tongued eloquence which has ever charac- 
terized the rebellious children of Holy Church. There is not a 
single passage to be found throughout the “ Trialogus,”’ 
Wycliffe’s principal work, from which Protestants can infer 
that he ever considered the Bible as the Rule of Faith. This 
assertion is important. 

The whole Reformation is based on the fundamental principle 
that Holy Scripture requires no authoritative interpretation 
whatever, and that in itself it is all-sufficient for the faithful. 
It is true, as proved by history, that it was not till much later 
that this principle was adopted; even the Confession of Augs- 
burg (1530), drawn up ten years after the revolt of Luther, does 
not mention it. The necessity of fixing a base in discussions 
with Catholic theologians, and the hope of securing unity of doc- 
trine amongst Protestants, were the real causes which led the 
Reformers to bring forward this theory, the weakness of which 
was so soon to be demonstrated by the religious dissensions it 
bred. The historical origin of this theory has not, as far as we 
know, attracted sufficient notice; it can by attentive study be 
found in the works and life of Wyckliffe; and from this study 
we may draw the conclusion that, from an historical point of 
view, the whole Reformation is based on a wretched equivocation : 
it took for a Rule of Faith that which fifteen centuries had 
accepted only as a Rule of Morals. The law of Christianity 
is the law of the Gospel; no one denies this. The Bible is the 
rule of our conduct; this, again, no one doubts. The faithful 
ought to know and reverence—above all, they ought to observe 
—this divine law. On all this Protestants and Catholics alike 
agree. The point on which they disagree is: Is the Bible not 
only the rule for our conduct, but is it likewise the rule, and only 
rule, of our faith? Catholics deny this, and for nineteen cen- 
turies they have kept inviolable their unity of belief and doc- 
trine, under the guidance of an ever-living, religious authority, 
the heir of apostolic authority founded by Jesus Christ. Pro- 


* Ibid., clx., verso. 
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testants assert it, and within three centuries they have split into 
innumerable sects, through private interpretation of the Bible. 

Had Protestantism any precursors during the fifteen preceding 
centuries? Can its fundamental dogma be traced back through 
these to the Apostles? This most interesting question finds, in 
part, an answer in our present study of Wyckliffe. Under pre- 
text of affording a remedy to the woes of the Church, which 
they did but aggravate, sects had arisen who made a parade of 
commending the Word of God and the pure Gospel; it was an 
attempt made with good intentions perhaps, but which could 
only succeed if the claims of authority were guaranteed, and the 
project itself placed under the control of that same authority. 
Too often it was accompanied by deplorable disturbances. 
Since the time of Innocent III.* copies of the Bible had been 
distributed with a view to reform, and, as Latin had ceased to 
be the vulgar tongue, translations—and not very exact ones— 
were made. Waldenses, Albigenses, Fraticellis devoted them- 
selves to the triumph of the pure Gospel, and it is most remark- 
able that all these sects came to discover in the Gospel the abso- 
lute condemnation of riches, and the dangerous errors of the 
Manicheans. They declared “that it was the evil principle 
which had introduced into the Church the thirst for earthly pos- 
sessions and the abuse of the world condemned by Jesus Christ. 
Neither Jesus Christ nor his disciples possessed anything in pri- 
vate : to possess is to be guilty of evil.” What did the Church 
do? Did she condemn the Bible, as has been pretended by cer- 
tain leaders of the Reformation? Did she condemn the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, and the reading of the 
Bible? No; she only condemned translations made without the 
sanction of pastors, and such false interpretations as were the 
outcome of private opinion. 

In England, also, the teaching of Christian morality by the 
clergy had seemed inadequate to a certain number of over-excited 
minds, and, before Wycliffe’s time, portions of the Bible had 
been translated into English. These renderings were rather para- 
phrases than translations}, and Wycliffe tells us that they pro- 
voked the censure of the Bishops.t The latter, as a measure of 

rudence, prohibited them, and roused Wycliffe’s indignation. 

e writes :— 


Who has least love for Christ, who is an object of detestation in the 


* Lib. ii, “ Epistol.,” 141, 142 (Baluze’s edition), i, pp. 432, 435.— 
Migne, P. L., 214, p. 695. 

¢ Lewis, “ History of the English Translations,” 1739, p. 12. 

{ Wycliffe, “In Prologo Explic. Orat. Domin. apud Usserum 
canum, de Script. vernac. auctarium,” p. 437. 
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sight of God, if not the man that hinders the translation of the Bible ? 
Such an one is Satan, the enemy of Christ Worldly priests 
pretend that the Bible, read in English, leads to discord in the Christian 
Republic, and incites subjects to take up arms against their Princes, 
and that for this reason it is not to be allowed to the laity. Alas! how 
can they calumniate more shamelessly the authority of God and the 
peace and holiness of the Law! 


His indignation notwithstanding, the pure Gospel, and the 
dogma of ecclesiastical poverty which was supposed to be therein 
inculcated, gave rise to only too many disorders in England. In 
his turn he published a translation of the New Testament, fully 
persuaded that it would lead to the triumphant realization of his 
dreams of reform, and the guidance of morality.* This transla- 
tion was condemned and prohibited in 1408 by the Council of 
Oxford, as having been made without the sanction of the proper 
authorities.t 

Any one desirous of forming an exact idea of the teaching of 
this Reformer in relation to Catholic doctrine respecting the 
Primacy, yet wishing to reconcile, as far as possible, the contra- 
dictions into which he fell, would have to keep in mind the key- 
note to all his works: “The maxim of the Gospel has been cast 
aside, the clergy and the Pope no longer being solicitous of imi- 
tating the poverty and humility of the Saviour, and giving them- 
selves up to the world and to all things condemned by Jesus 
Christ ; let us lead back the Church to the Gospel.” We will, 
from this point of view, take a brief survey of the other treatises 
written by Wycliffe against the Church and the Pope; an 
explanation can be found for all they contain. 


“De Christo et Antichristo,” cap. v.* we read :— 


Jesus Christ is, according to the testimony of Holy Scripture, the 
Head of the Church, and this name was given to Him for His own; 
usurpers, blinded by their pride, wish to give this name to Peter and 
the Popes; not only do they style them Head of the militant Church, 
but they rank them higher than the angels by declaring them Head of 
the triumphant Church. Simon received the name of Cephas: by 
what right is the interpretation of St. Jerome rejected in order to 


* Ofr. Todd, “Apology for Lollard Doctrines,” jp. xx.—Shirley, 
Fasciculi,” p. 530. 

+ Mansi, 1784, xxvi. p. 1038. “Statuimus... . et ordinamus ut 
nemo deinceps aliquem textum Sacre Scripture auctoritate swa in lin- 
guam Anglicanam vel aliam transferat . . . . nec legatur aliquis 
hujusmodi liber . . . . noviter tempore dicti Joannis Wyclif sive citra 
compositus aut componendus ... . quoadusque ... . translatio fuerit 
approbata.” 

t Buddensieg’s edition. Dresden: Teubner, p. 41. 
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maintain thai this word signifies head? It symbolizes strength, 
stability, but in no wise elevation, sovereignty.* 


_ If we were to separate the above from its context, we should 
naturally be led to misapprehend his opinions, and to infer from 
the audacious tone of his language that Wycliffe denied that the 
Pope was Head of the Church ; elsewhere, as Thomas of Walden 
remarks,t+ he has declared him to be Head of the Church,t but at 
that moment he was doubtless in a calmer mood and less pre- 
occupied with false humility ; now, filled with the idea of leading 
back the Pope to the Gospel-law, he rejects a title which, to his 
mind, savours of domination ;$ he reserves this name for Our 
Lord, and neither Peter nor his successors may assume if. 

Again (ibid., cap. vi.) after acknowledging that Peter was the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, he hesitates at some difficulties which have 
perplexed several Fathers of the Church and afforded much 
satisfaction to disingenuous heretics: all the Apostles owned the 
prerogative of personal infallibility and a jurisdiction extending 
over the whole earth ; St. Paul opposed St. Peter to his face on 
a matter of practical discipline; St. James was Bishop of 
Jerusalem, that See being reckoned the highest, &. What does 
he conclude from all this? The negation of the Primacy? No, 
at the end of the chapter he returns to the point, and owns that 
St. Peter was in some respects superior to the other Apostles, but 
this excellence had been conferred on him as a pure gift, and by 
reason of his remarkable humility.|| Refusing, as he does, the 
title of Head of the Church to the Pope, he will end by rejecting 
the word “ Pope.”” This word seems to convey an idea of power 
and dignity that might induce pride; he says: “ Pope and 
Cardinals, these are not of divine institution ; they are not in the 
Gospel [as though Papa were not derived from “pasce oves 
meas ”’] they are diabolical inventions dating from the donation of 


* Isidore, “ Etymol.,” lib. vii. cap. 9, putting aside the explanation 
of St. Jerome (in “ Epist. ad Gal.,” lib. i, cap. 2), who translates «nas 
and the corresponding Syriac word as petra, contounds it with xepadn. 

+ “ Doctrinale,” lib. ii. c. 1. 

ft “De Dotatione Ecclesiz,” cap. v. “ Pasce oves meas: Quod quia 
Petrus fecit excellentius, fuit constitutus Caput Ecclesiz.” 

§ More than one Wycliffite or Hussite writer of this time was affected 
by the same folly (Von der Hardt, i. p. 70): ‘“ Nec istius ecclesie papa 

test dici caput, sed solum vicarius Christi.” The treatise, “ De Modis 

niendi” (Ibid., 74-78) is full of these notions of Wycliffe : ‘‘ Papa non est 
supra Evangelium—Papa est deponendus.” According to Schwab, this 
has been attributed wrongly to Gerson. 

|| Ibid., p. 42. The text in Thomas Waldensis runs: “ Petrus alios in 
aliquo excedebat cum notum sit quod verbum Christi singulariter dictum 
Petro, fuit doctrina et exemplar sequenti Ecclesix: militanti. Sed si fuit 
Petri excellentia simpliciter super alivs, hoc fuit ex Dei gratia et propter 
meritum humilitatis.” 
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Constantine,* and if the term ‘ pope’ implies the idea of this 
donation it must be rejected.” 

Lastly (ibid., cap. vii.) in accepting Constantine’s gift, Pope 
Sylvester sinned, because he departed from the spirit of the 
Gospel and, in opposition to the intention of Jesus Christ, laid 
the foundation of anearthly power. Elsewhere he says there is 
nothing to justify the rule that Christ’s Vicar should reside in 
Rome unless indeed it be that there he slays souls, as tyrants 
formerly killed the bodies of the martyrs, and that there dwelt 
the Cxsar who, in spite of the law of Christ, endowed the Church 
and the Popes.¢ It is true, he hesitates somewhat: he declares 
himself ready to retract, if required, but soon his mania for 
apostolic poverty seizes him, and impels him to fresh denuncia- 
tions against Antichrist; nothing will content him but a Pope 
like to those who governed the Church before the gift of 
Constantine. In truth the pen refuses to epitomize the rest of this 
treatise, and to reiterate twenty times the same denunciations ; 
one seeks in vain for some fruitful idea, some sound doctrine 
amidst this tissue of exaggeration and hateful falsehood. We 
will explore no further, lest our readers weary of listening to the 
croakings of this ill-boding raven, ‘“ Antichrist reigns ; cockle 
abounds in the field of the Lord; scarcely can one find one just 
man among thousands of reprobates.” Evidently he believed 
himself at the end of the world! 


VII. 


Before Luther’s time, about half a century after Wycliffe 
had worked out his scheme for a spurious reformation and 
published his absurd pretensions of leading Christendom back 
to the law of the Gospel and the imitation of Jesus Christ 
by the paths of criminal revolt, a man, humble and simple, 
whose name was to be blessed by future generations, was 
also working with his pen in favour of a reform in morals; 
Thomas & Kempis wrote in his first chapter of the “ Imita- 
tion” §: “If thou didst know the whole Bible by heart 
what would it profit thee without the love of God and His 
grace?” And he made the title of the second chapter: “ Of 
having a humble opinion of oneself.” He also recommended the 
reading of Holy Scripture, but he added: “It is a very great 
thing to be in a state of obedience. ... Be not over-confident 


* “ Dialogus veritatis et mendacii,” cap. 24, in Thomas Waldensis’ 
“Doctrinale,” lib. ii. cap. 38. 
t “De Sermone Domini in Monte,” tract ii. cap. 29. 
Buddensieg,” p. 44. 
Father V. Bekker, a Dutch Jesuit, has recently written a book which 
throws fresh light on the long-discussed question : “ L’auteur de l’Imita- 
tion et les documents Néerlandais.” Brussels, 1881. 
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in thine own sentiments, but be ready also with pleasure to hear 
those of others.”* He advocated self-denial, poverty, and the 
imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ; but he knew how to dis- 
tinguish between the state of perfection—that is, practice of the 
evangelical counsels—and the ordinary Christian life, or keeping 
the Commandments. How much more did not the humble 
brother of common life contribute towards a reform of morals 
in the members of the Church than did Wycliffe ! 

The last document of the heresiarch is deserving of the atten- 
tion of our readers. In 1384 he was summoned to Rome to 
justify himself before Pope Urban VI. Already struck with 
paralysis,t he was soon to appear before his Supreme Judge, and 
he was unable to attempt the journey. We have the letter he 
wrote on this occasion,t and doubtless he bestowed on it that 
mature reflection absent from so many of his other writings. If 
we examine it we shall find there the substance and epitome of 
his teaching :— 

I take much pleasure in manifesting my faith to the whole world 
and especially to the Roman Pontiff, because I hold (‘‘ suppono,” I lay 
down as basis; this is also the meaning of the word later on) that if 
my faith be orthodox, he will ratify it humbly, and if it be erroneous, 
he will correct it. 


This introduction is not written by a man rebelling against 
Pontifical authority. Who does not see in the words “ fidem 
confirmabit” an allusion to the promise made to St. Peter: “I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou, being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren, ‘ confirma fratres tuos.’”§ He 
does not miss the opportunity of reminding the Pope of the 
virtue of humility. 

Now I hold that the Gospel is the substance of the law of God, and 
I believe that Christ, who Himself gave us this Gospel, is true God 
and true Man, and that, therefore, the law of the Gospel is greater than 
all other Scripture. 


Does Wycliffe here accept the Bible as the sole rule: of Faith ? 
Not at all: such is not his meaning, for he says: “Christ did 
not write or give the Book of the Bible, He gave His Gospel” — 
that is to say, the New Law: a law that in Wyclifie’s eyes is 
above all a law of self-denial and poverty—a law, according to 
him, above all charters, all written endowments, all Papal Bulls. 
The Reformer affects to condemn contempt for and neglect of 
the Gospel. This the Catholic Church condemns as much as he, 
but without deducing the exaggerated conclusions to which his 


* Chapter ix. + “ Fasciculi,” xlv. 
t Ibid., p.341. § S. Luke xxii. 32. 
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indiscreet zeal led him. This explanation is borne out by the 
sequel. 


I hold, secondly, that the Roman Pontiff, being the supreme Vicar 
of Christ on earth, is required, more than other men, to keep this law 
of the Gospel, For among the disciples of Christ greatness is not 
reckoned by the standard of earthly greatness, but by the imitation of 
the life of Christ. Moreover, from the very heart of the law of God I 
deduce this evident truth, that during His life-on this earth Christ was 
a very poor man, rejecting all worldly sway. This is evident on the 
faith of the Gospel (Matt. viii. 20; 2 Cor. viii. 9). 

I conclude from the above that no Christian should imitate the Pope 
or any Saint except inasmuch as they imitate the Lord Jesus Christ, for 
Peter, Paul, and the sons of Zebedee sinned by coveting—contrary to 
this law of imitation—wordly dignities, and for this reason they are not 
to be imitated in the above error. 

From all this I conclude, by way of counsel,* that the Pope should 
leave all temporal government to the Secular Power, and efficaciously 
persuade his clergy to do the same: for it was thus Christ explicitly 
taught his apostles, 


It is evident that Wycliffe does not dream of denying the 
Spiritual Authority; he does not even deduce the necessity of 
depriving the Pope and clergy of all benefices or worldly posses- 
sions ; he iestricts himself to wishing that the Spiritual Power 


should deprive itself, not of the enjoyment of earthly goods, but 
of proprietorship and temporal sway. His language is more 
measured ; reflection and the approach of death have brought 
calm. He concludes this exposition of his doctrine as follows :— 


If in this I have erred, I wish, with all humility, to be punished 
even with death. And if, in accordance with my desire, I might set 
forth on a journey, I would humbly go to the Roman Pontiff. But 
God has made this thing impossible, and has taught me to obey, 
generally, God rather than men. Since God has given to our Pope 
desires that are right and in conformity with the Gospel, we would beg 
of him that these desires should not be stifled by traitorous counsels, 
and that neither Pope nor Cardinals should be impelled to do aught 
against the law of the Lord. We pray, then, to the Master of all 
creatures, that He would excite our Pope, Urban VI., with his clergy, 
to the imitation of the life of Jesus Christ, that they may effectually 
teach the people to imitate them in this. In spirit we ask the Pope to 
withhold himself from evil counsel, for we know that the enemies of 
man dwell within him, God does not allow us to be tempted beyond 
our strength, much less does He exact from any creature more than 
they are able to do, since this is evidently the characteristic of Anti- 
christ. 


* « Ex istis elicio tanquam consilium.” 
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These last lines are sufficiently incoherent. On the 29th of 
December, 1384, as he was hearing Mass in his church at Lutter- 
worth, Wycliffe was struck with death. Paralysis deprived him 
of speech, and he died two days later, carrying with him into 
eternity the responsibility of the riots which his teaching had 
helped to foment, and of the disturbances which his disciples were 
soon to cause in Bohemia. 


Vill. 


It has been said that Wycliffe was the precursor of Luther, 
and the morning star of the Reformation; to an earnest and 
Christian mind, seeking seriously the true Church, these are but 
deceitful words. The morning star makes not the day ; the light— 
the true light of the Sun of Justice—dates from the foundation 
of the Church on Pentecost Day, and the preaching of the Prince 
of the Apostles, to whom our Lord had said, “ Feed My sheep.” 
If the Reformed Church is content with looking upon itself as a 
sect risen in revolt against the true Church of Jesus Christ, we 
allow it to claim Wycliffe, and many other so-called reformers ; 
for such have risen up in all ages; and all heretics who, after 
appealing to the Apostolic See, have refused to submit themselves 
to this highest tribunal of the Militant Church might be claimed 
by the Reformation just as well as Wycliffe. But if our separate 
Protestant brethren pretend to be the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, reaching back by an uninterrupted succession in unity of 
faith to her divine Founder, and built up on the basis of private 
interpretation of the Bible, then Wycliffe does not belong to 
them. In the midst of much error, blasphemy, and fanatic 
revolt, he extolled the Holy Gospel and did not reject tradition. 
He attacked authority in its representatives, but-not in its prin- 
ciple ; he denied that the Pope and clergy had a right of pro- 
perty in the riches of this world; he never contested the existence 
of the Spiritual Authority. His chief error as to the incom- 
patibility of authority with sin led him to contest the legitimacy 
of the Popes and Bishops of his time; carried away by this illu- 
sion, he strove to recall them to the poverty he considered 
essential to their character as successors of the Apostles, he 
never put forward the principle that forms the basis of Pro- 
testantism. 

Luther himself has made this remark in his “'Table-Talk :” 
“Wycliffe attacked the morals, the Reform has attacked the 
doctrine of the Roman Church.” This distinction is a true one. 
As it is a leading one in the matter of the sources of the Reform- 
ation, we will support it by a rapid sketch of the doctrines 
professed by the Wycliffites :— 

1. The conclusion to suppress all authority in the Church 
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might be legitimately drawn from several of the propositions of 
their Master. They rejected this conclusion as exceeding the aim 


‘and intentions of Wycliffe, who, they said, had no wish to destroy 


the divine order of things, but only to condemn abuses.* 

2. In an apology for the Lollards which Todd attributed to 
Wycliffe,t and which is certainly contemporary with him, the 
sectarian’s doctrine is explained in the sense we have assigned to 
it : the Pope is the Vicar of Christ or of Peter, but only when he 
does not act in contradiction to the law of God. The writer 
strives to prove this proposition, which, to say the least, is 
suspicious, by the teaching of the Fathers; to support this view 
he quotes the text in St. John: “ Feed My sheep;” he maintains 
that the Popes then reigning were Antichrists. In no work of 
his do we find the Protestant error as to the Rule of Faith. 

3. John Huss, the leading disseminator of Wycliffe’s teaching 
in Bohemia, does not deny the Primacy, but, like his master, re- 
fused to style the Pope Head of the Church (a title which he 
reserved for Our Lord), allowing him merely that of Vicar of 
Christ. When attacked at the Council of Constance for his pro- 
position asserting that the Papal power was derived from the 
Roman Emperors, he brought forward his writings to prove that 
he alluded only to the outward dignity and temporal authority, 
that he had not denied the Divine source of the Spiritual power.{ 
He even admitted that God continues to act through the medium 
of the Pope, however unworthy he may be, because he is the legi- 
timate Vicar of Jesus Christ. This was the teaching of the 
disciples, this had been the teaching of their master. 

A century and a half was to elapse before this conservative 
dogma of Christianity, this principle of Spiritual Authority or 
Papal Primacy, was to be swept away by the Reformers; but ex- 
perience has shown that no Christian Church can find a firm 
basis outside that fundamental rock on which Jesus Christ built 


. His Church. Whilst sects, treading the paths of dogmatic re- 


form, have condemned themselves to overthrow every tenet of 
Christian faith, the Catholic Church, under the authoritative 
guidance of her Pontiffs, has brought about a reform in morals 
which has increased Her lustre and, in certain respects, Her 
strength, so that she is more resplendent and powerful than she 
ever was before the time of Wycliffe and Henry VIII. Even in 
the present day, when States ignore Her and persecute Her in the 
persons of Her Head and clergy, she grows and flourishes. Never 


* “Patronum suum Wycliffe nolle exterminium sacrorum Christi 
antistitum quoad substantiam ordinis sed ad damnationem abusus.”— 
lib. ii. cap. 45. Ofr. Introduction, xix., lx 

+ “ Apology”... ., pp. land 5. . Introduction, xix., lxi. 

Von der Hardt, iv. 316. 
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was Her divine character of unity more distinctly apparent, never 
was the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff more revered and 


respected by Her children, It would seem that God had chosen 


an epoch when sectarianism betrays its incurable weakness to 
make manifest Papal authority in all its splendour, in order to 
clearly prove that the safeguard and permanence of Christianity 
rest on reverence for the Primacy. The more Christianity enlarges 
its sphere the deeper-rooted grows its centre. Our hope for the 
future of the Holy Church of Jesus Christ revives in seeing that 
the principle and centre of unity grow stronger in the Christian 
world. “There shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” A day 
will dawn when there will be in all Christendom but one fold and 
one shepherd. 
L. 8.J. 


Art. III.—LIBERTY, LAISSER-FAIRE, AND 
LEGISLATION. 


1. Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied. 
By J. E. Carrnzs. 1878, 

2. The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry 
Srpewick, author of “ The Methods of Ethics.” London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1888. 

3. Laissez-Faire and Government Interference. The Opening 
Address of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
the Right Hon. G. J. Goscuen, M.P. Macmillan & Co. 


4. Lord Bramwell on Liberty. London: 1883. 


ie has been generally felt that Lord Salisbury in his recent 
article on the housing of the poor, has brought to the front 

problems of far greater scope and importance than the special 

subject-matter of his contribution to the National Review. 

I am not regarding the political aspect of the new departure, 
which enemies style “the Conservative plunge ;” nor the anxious 
fears of orthodox Tories, who suddenly and without preparation 
were thus summoned to cross the Rubicon—with the particular 
evil there discussed, and the special remedies suggested, it is not 
my purpose here to deal. My subject has rather to do with the 
almost hidden assumption underlying Lord Salisbury’s reasonings, 
than with those reasonings themselves. That assumption comes 
to light for a moment when he declares that the principle of 
“laisser-faire” cannot be pleaded in bar of Government interference ; 
that “ laisser-faire’ must be applied on both sides. But without 
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seeking to twist phrases, it would not be unfair to say that Lord 
Salisbury’s arguments are entirely based on expediency. He sets 
up no law of natural liberty against State action, if, on the whole, 
State action is likely todo good. He would appear to think, with 
Buret, that when the doctrine of “ laisser-faire” is advanced to 
obstruct measures for the relief of squalor and penury, it should 
be held equivalent to “ Laissez faire la misére, laissez passer la 
mort.” Mr. Goschen.in like manner recognizes the hopelessness 
nowadays of advancing any such principle against paternal 
legislation. The doctrine he seems to imply, in the striking 
address delivered in October last at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, became defunct after the golden age of the eighteenth- 
century physiocrats, and its attempted revival by English 
economists was too ghostlike and sepulchral to stand in the way 
of bustling philanthropists backed up by the moral sympathies of 
the masses. 

It seems hardly necessary to quote from advanced Liberals for 
the purpose of showing that the old ery of “ Liberty” is no longer 
the watchword of the Democratic camp. Their support of 
“Free Trade” and denunciations of Protection form only an 
apparent exception, for it is very plain that trade is free, and our 
ports are open in England solely because upon balancing the con- 
tentions for and against, we are content to believe that such a 
system conduces either toa greater production, or a more equable 
distribution, of wealth ; certainly not because freedom in this 
respect, apart from its advantages, is per se to be desired. Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. John Bright knew far too well the temper of 
the English people to advance arguments of that kind; both in 
the House of Commons and on provincial platforms the battle 
was fought and won without a solitary appeal to the abstract 
principle of natural liberty. Apparently, as I have said, the 
Radicals are satisfied they need no longer take their stand on. 
such high ground. Their performances, their projects, their pro- 
phecies all point in quite another direction: to a tendency to . 
make little of vested rights or of individual responsibility if 
they stand in the way of a scheme for promoting the general 
good of the community or of a class. All the more important 
legislative acts of the past few years are of this stamp. The 
Irish Land Acts, the Education Acts, the Merchant Shipping 
Acts (better known when associated with the name of Plimsoll), 
the Employers’ Liability Act, and a host of minor measures. It 
is true that “ Free Land, Free Labour, Free Schools” is the pro- 
gramme of advanced Liberals ; but, as I hope to show later on, 
this is the wildest abuse of the primary meaning of the term 
“free.” It is sufficient for the present to point out that the ten- 
dency of public opinion expressed by men of rival political 
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camps is to place a robust faith in the efficacy of State action, 
to extend the sphere of Government interference not merely into 
new fields of business—such, for instance, as telegraphy and elec- 
tric lighting—but into the relations of classes, and the private 
transactions of individuals; to hold that self-interest must be 
made subject to the aggregate moral sense and sympathies of 
the nation. 
The individual withers and the world is more and more. 


An extended franchise gives expression to feelings which it is 
not paradoxical to say have in combination a far greater force 
than the mere sum of individual opinions would seem to warrant.* 
Time was when the saying, “ in corruptissima reipublica plurime 
leges” would have been a fair measure of average British political 
opinion; now-a-days, to judge from fierce complaints about 
“ obstruction,” and the common type of criticism used on public 
platforms, a Government is praised or blamed as the number and 
extent of its Bills passed is greater or less. Are, then, the 
old allied cries of “liberty” and “laisser faire” really extinct; 
have they passed to the limbo of forgotten phrases? Have they 
shared the fate, the natural fate, of all appeals to the practical, 
shall we say Philistine, mind of the British electorate, when 
founded on an abstract idea, and not plainly concerning the near 
and dear claims of health, pocket, or prejudice? The truth pro- 
bably is that the doctrine is rather dormant than dead. Signs 
of awakening are even now not absent. Here and there is heard 
the still small voice of the political economist, struggling again 
to raise the old watchword ; at intervals there appears in the Pall 
Mall Gazette or the Times a letter signed significantly “ B.,” or 
with some other easily deciphered anonym; and within the last 
few months we have had addressed to us the solemn warnings of 
an independent statesman at Edinburgh. But this is by no means 
all. The friends of liberty have lately not been content with 
isolated efforts, and being men of intelligence, and conscious of 
the advantages of united action, they have endeavoured to give 


* Add to this a consideration not to be lost sight of, which is put 
forward in a recent article in this Review on “ County Administration :” 
“‘ With the increased rapidity of communication there has come not only 
the possibility of knowing the difficulties and burdens of far-off heathen, 
but a strange quickening of human sympathies. The tale of distant 
disaster which once would have fallen on careless ears, now rouses the 
same angry impatience to help the suffering or to strike down the wrong- 
doer as though it were close to our doors. This willingness on the part 
of the public to take up every difficulty as their own, and as something 
calling directly for the intervention of the State, leads naturally to a 
gradual narrowing of the sphere of individual freedom and the sure 
sacrifice of loca! liberties.”—County Administration, Dustin Review, 
April, 1882, p. 322. 
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their views a corporate life and a corporate dignity. They observe 
that the dissociated efforts of individuals to check the tyranny 
of majorities, and the thoughtless intermeddling of Parliament 
with private rights, may reach the height of heroism, but are 
plainly ineffectual to stem the tide. Wisely, therefore, have they 
ceased to wail and prophesy in loneliness, but, combining their 
forces, they have founded a “Liberty and Property Defence 
League,” whose mission is to preserve individual rights and 
— freedom from the assaults of an overweening Legis- 
ture. 

The League purports to represent every class and creed of the 
social and political world—the poor and the rich, the employers 
and the employed, Tories militant and Tories old-fashioned and 
immovable, Radicals philosophic and Radicals philanthropic, 
city and county potentates, lawyers, and even champions of the 
rights of labour. I have before me a list of members ; it includes 
the Chairman of the Pawnbrokers’ National Defence Association, 
- the Parliamentary Agent of the Licensed Victuallers’ National 
Defence League, the Chairman of the Music Hall Proprietors’ 
Protection Association, and a hundred other important function- 
aries. Their principles are summed up in a phrase which has 
recently acquired a certain fame, “ freedom of contract.” ‘The 
origin of this watchword appears to be wrapt in obscurity. 
Probably economists and lawyers have an equal share in its in- 
vention. There is no doubt that it was effectually used by the 
so-called “ orthodox” economists of the school of Adam Smith, 
who, in the first half of this century, preached the pure and 
unadulterated doctrine of “ laisser-faire.” It is to be noticed 
that “ freedom of contract” has little in common with the social 
contract doctrine of Rousseau, or the “ natural liberty” of Locke. 
- The term in its modern use is not at all meant to give an explana- 
tion of the development of civilized society. The Liberty and 
Property Defence League, it is fair to say, does not profess any 
abstract views on the rights of man, and claims no kinship with 
the French philosophers of the eighteenth century. The econo- 
mists, I have said, brought the doctrine into prominence, but it is 
probable that ‘freedom of contract” first appeared as a tenet of 
jurisprudence. In the mouth of a jurist it would mean that 
within the limits of decency and morality adult men should be 
allowed to enter upon what bargains they pleased, and should be 
held to such bargains. I have said that the cry has been raised 
with new vigour in the last few years ; perhaps its use may be 
said to coincide with the first public measures of the present 
Government. The existing Liberal Ministry (so the champions 
of freedom declare) have given us the most signal examples of 
liberty and vested rights disregarded and violated and sacrificed 
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to class interests. The reader will remember how during the 
debates in Parliament within the last three years on the 
Employers’ Liability Act, the Ground Game Act (known in its 
embryo stage as the Hares and Rabbits Bill), and, above all, the 
Irish Land Act, a strenuous and unrelenting opposition was given 
to these measures, based solely on their supposed interference with 
vested rights of property or with “freedom of contract,” quite 
apart from considerations of expediency. From the same stand- 
point Professor Bonamy Price declared that to adopt the doctrine 
of the three F’s in the projected Irish land reform would be to 
banish political economy to Jupiter and Saturn. Year by year 
we have evidence, it is said, of the savage and unscrupulous 
violation of the fundamental principle of liberty in the measures 
of the present Government, and never, perhaps, so openly cast 
aside as in the last session. I have the volume of Statutes for 
1883 before me, and it is not to be denied that the list is 
formidable. It includes the Payment of Wages in Public 
Houses Prohibition Act, 1883, which met with the scathing 
sarcasm of Lord Bramwell; the Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Act, 1883, regulating not only the apprenticeship of 
boys in the fishing trade, but making elaborate provisions for 
the payment of wages of adult fishermen, the methods of engaging 
and discharging them from service, and for enforcing discipline 
and obedience on board fishing-boats, of inquiry in cases of death, 
injury, ill-treatment, punishment, and casualty. There is, again, 
the Factory and Workshop Act of this year, which, for instance, 
makes it a condition to certain kinds of factories being certified 
as fit for use “that there be provided for the use of persons 
employed in the factory sufficient means of frequently washing 
hands and feet with a sufficient supply of hot and cold water, 
soap, towels, and brushes... . ” 

Finally, and above all, the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 
is cited as an open and undisguised interference with the free 
action of men under no duress, imposition, or compulsion. It is 
to be noticed that complaints of legislation of this kind are 
sometimes not in terms founded on an asserted breach of the 
doctrine of “liberty,” or “freedom of contract,’ but take a 
more popular shape. They are not unfrequently summed up in 
those cant commonplaces which govern the political instincts of 
ruder minds, and sometimes satisfy intelligent men who dislike 
the trouble of thinking. Such is the familiar saying that you 
cannot make men virtuous by Acts of Parliament, and such the 
growling diatribes against “ paternal” and “ grandmotherly” 
legislation that are so appreciated in provincial political gather- 
ings. Apart from a burning question of the hour, no topic is 
so generally certain to “go down” at a public meeting as a con- 
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demnation of too dominant State-power. References, full of 
pity and disdain, to the despotic and centralized Governments of 
France and Germany never fail to provoke applause. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has, to his own satisfaction at least, measured 
the length and breadth of the stereotyped opinions of the middle 
classes of the country, and his explanation on this head is curious. 
After noticing that Protestant Dissenters form the kernel of the 
English middle class, he states that— 


In the minds of that class State-action in social and domestic con- 
cerns became inextricably associated with the idea of a Conventicle 
Act, a Five-Mile Act, an Act of Uniformity. Their abhorrence of 
such a State-action as this they extended to State-action in general; 
and having never known a beneficent and just State-power they 
enlarged their hatred of a cruel and partial State-power, the only one 
they had ever known, into a maxim that no State-power was to be 
trusted, that the least action in certain provinces was rigorously to be 
denied to the State whenever the denial was possible.”—Mizxed 
Essays, p. 31. 


If one might be disrespectful to so great an authority this 
would be styled wild reasoning ; but this I leave for the present. 
What I am upon is to show the curious inconsistency of public 
opinion upon this question. In the abstract, the meddlesome- 
ness of Government is heartily denounced ; but it needs only an 
explosion, a wreck, a railway accident, to rouse loud calls for 
State supervision. Perhaps this apparent contradiction and 
looseness of thought may be explained by examining the uses 
and meanings put upon the term “ liberty.” Of “ laisser-faire” 
as involving any fundamental principle it is not necessary to 
treat separately, as the larger term “ liberty” includes its main 
features. A very slight and brief examination will show that a 
multitude of distinct, independent, and even contradictory ideas 
have been covered by the word “ liberty,” a fact largely explain- 
ing its present shifty and indeterminate denotation. There can 
be little doubt that we must look back a hundred years for the 
period when the theory and cry of liberty had the largest sphere 
of action and vitality. Then it was the grand maxim appealed 
to by our colonists in America during their struggle for inde- 
pendence; in France it helped to the overturning and recon- 
struction of Government, laws, and society ; in our own country 
foreign abuse of the cry stirred up Burke, by speech and letter 
and pamphlet, not merely to denounce in gorgeous, undying 
rhetoric the speculations of Rousseau and his school, but to employ 
his weight and talents in delaying Parliamentary reform a half- 
century ; it found a large place in the speculations of philosophers 
who would base morality on self-interest ; and, in another shape, 
F2° 
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was the most popular and effective doctrine of the economic 
school of Adam Smith. 

On the surface, the rising in America was but a struggle for a 
dry constitutional right, and the Revolution in France merely 
the wild, aimless answer of the oppressed masses to the exactions 
of a tyrannous caste; but events proved that in both countries 
the contention was, in great part, for the realization of a definite 
idea. In each case the struggle in the end was quite as pointedly 
aimed at individual liberty, the enforcing of the rights of man, 
as at freeing of class or country from servitude or exaction. The 
Declaration of Independence in America was prefaced by the 
grand principle that “all men are born free ;” and it may be 
said that the new Constitution of the States is soaked with this 
idea ; whilst it appears as the governing and inspiring principle 
in the universal suffrage and new code of laws in Republican 
France. 

I am not forgetting that at the end of last century the cry of 
liberty was inseparable from that of equality, and considered 
complementary to it, though, as I hope to show later on, the 
two dogmas are in many respects inconsistent. Perhaps they 
came to be used together owing to their common origin and 
common use as judicial maxims in Imperial Rome—a source from 
which the French propagandists freely borrowed. Sir Henry 
Maine has pointed out that the grand maxim, “ omnes homines 
natura wquales sunt,” was a fundamental dogma of mature 
Roman jurisprudence, which ignored the old privileges of citizen- 
ship, and recognized the claims of foreigners to civil and legal 
rights. 

Ft is not improbable that the doctrine of individual freedom 
had a similar legal origin, expressing the disregard of Roman 
tribunals for commands, or threats, or penalties which possessed 
no legal sanction, not without reference to the removal of 
restraints then imposed upon the servile class respecting 
contract and ownership. 

In our own time no writer has reasoned out the theory of 
liberty with such plausibility and earnestness as J. S. Mill, 
whose form of the doctrine is thus summed up :—“ That the 
individual is not accountable to society for his actions so far as 
they concern the interests of no person but himself, and that he 
may be subjected to social or legal punishments for such actions 
only as are prejudicial to others.” 

The days of force and of compulsion, to his mind, have passed 
away, and the controlling weapons of society should be reason 
and persuasion. Here let it suffice to say, that Mill’s theory 
ignores admitted rights of individuals in modern society—rights 
which extend far beyond protection from injury; that it does not 
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accord with Mr. Mill’s own views on utilitarianism; that it 
takes far too little account of the effects of ignorance, prejudice, 
or blind adherence to routine; that it is a bare assumption to 
declare that the greatest average individual development will 
follow from the greatest freedom from restraint; that such a 
theory has no place for the important virtues of obedience, . 
deference to authority, and self-discipline. 

Moreover, Mill’s qualification of his ‘thesis which admits the 
influence of social restraints—“the unfavourable judgment of 
others’—merely substitutes one form of coercion for another: a 
coercion intermittent, undefined, and unprincipled, for one fixed, 
visible, and defined. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has expressed the doctrine of liberty in 
a formula which is compact, terse, and to all appearance very 
simple. As stated by him in his ‘‘ Social Statics,” this “ first 
principle” runs thus : “ Every man has freedom to do all that he 
wills provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other 
man.”* To attempt a full criticism of this dogma in all its 
aspects would be to exceed my purpose and space-limits. It will 
oceur, however, at once to the reader that this theory does not 
fit in with the facts. No form of civilization that ever yet has 
appeared could have endured for a day if Mr. Spencer’s principle 
were applied to the full, whatever may happen when “the com- 
pletely-adapted man in the completely-evolved society comes into 
existence.” Take, for instance, a man’s right to his fair fame or 
his freedom from personal assault, Neither of these undeniable 
rights can be allowed or justified upon Mr. Spencer’s simple 
doctrine, which must go to this extent, that a man may take 
away my character by every form of malicious libel, because I am 
“ equally free” to retort upon him with like weapons; furthe:, 
that I have no right to complain if I am knocked down in the 
street by a bully, if he is pleased to refrain from totally disabling 
me, as then I am “ free” to get up and do to him as he has done 
tome. Evidently “the completely adapted man in the com- 
pletely-evolved society” will not be deterred from committing 
breaches of the peace through fear of infringing Mr. Spencer’s 
law. 

But it is of little purpose dwelling on considerations of this 
kind, as this first principle, upon the face of it, leaves unsolved 
the grand problem of which the solution is sought—namely, what 
are the rights and what the duties of an individual in regard to 


* Mr. Spencer seems to have regarded this statement of the doctrine 
{the law of “equal liberty” as he calls it) as a discovery. Mr. F. W. 
Maitland has, however, pointed out, in a recent criticism, that here 
Mr. Spencer has been anticipated both by Coleridge and Kant. See 
Mind tor October, 1883. 
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his fellows. It is only when his action begins to interfere with his 
neighbour’s capacity to doa similar action that it becomes neces- 
sary to make a dividing line, to define the neutral territory into 
which neither A nor B may trespass; and this it is obvious we 
shall fail to do if A’s rights are first determined by the duties of 


_ B., and then vice versé. Mr. Spencer’s particular dogma must, 


of course, not be separated from the broader principles of the 
evolution theory, which'shortly come to this : that a perfect state 
of society is that in which the members have the greatest average 
amount of liberty of action. Happiness, it is contended, consists 
mainly in unfettered energizing ; to remove restraints on freedom 
is, in the general result, equivalent to enlarging the sphere of 
pleasurable living. It may indeed be necessary, Evolutionists 
would say, to have checks and restraints on liberty—society 
could not exist without them ; but the grand end and aim of a 
system of government should be to secure to the greatest 
possible number the greatest possible freedom of action. 
Without attempting to criticize (as beside the present purpose) 
a doctrine of happiness which makes pleasurable living the 
“summum bonum,” it is sufficient to notice that we are left as 
far off as ever from a clear insight as to what the doctrine of 
liberty either is or ought to be. On the other hand, the 
assumptions and reasoning of Evolutionists seem to open up a 
mass of nice and intricate problems ; one is inclined to wish they 
would explain their explanation. It may be asked, for instance, 
when considering the sphere of happiness, to what extent and 
from what point of view the welfare of future generations is to 
be regarded, if regarded at all; and, if this is answered, the 
roblem arises as to the chances posterity has of acquiring the 
benefit we strive to secure them ; and the kind of value they will 
put upon our endeavours and achievements. A difficult problem 
will arise, for example, in respect of restraints on freedom of 
bequest; for it is clear the greater the liberty is allowed to 
a testator in disposing of his property the more fettered are his 
successors in their enjoyment of it. And a similar dilemma 
arises when the proper limits of the power of mortgaging landed 
property, or of the privilege of pledging the credit (by creating 
a national debt) of future generations, come under consideration. 
And again, “freedom” has itself to be defined. Is it to be 
mental or physical freedom, or a judicious mixture of both? Or 
it may be a mere question of balancing one kind of freedom 
against another. It is common ground that many physical re- 
straints imposed on us by the State in the way of sanitary laws 
and regulations, add far more largely to our individual freedom 
than they detract from it. As to the principle that happiness 
consists in free energizing, it is clearly well to allow full scope 
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for energy, provided two conditions are secured : first, that the 
display of energy will follow the granting room and scope for its 
action, (which is extremely doubtful); secondly, that the 
energetic action be to some extent beneficial—that it be not 
directed to, or result merely in, beating down or damaging those 
who are least able to resist its onslaught (and it would be far 
within the truth to style this the purest assumption). In spite 
of what Evolutionists preach, it is an unhappy truth that the way 
to fame and riches and power largely consists in cutting the 
ground from under a rival’s feet: the battle is to the strong; 
and, if the fittest survive, it not unfrequently happens they are 
not the men of worth, but those best fitted and favoured by 
Nature or art in crushing and extinguishing their neighbours. 

It seems impossible, in fact, to frame any simple proposition 
about liberty in general without descending to trivialities, such 
as, that it is unpleasant for a man to be prevented from doing 
what he has a mind to do, or commonplaces concerning the pro- 
bable abuse of irresponsible power—propositions more calculated 
to bewilder than to enlighten the legislator. Here, as in many 
other instances, confusion of thought arises mainly from dis- 
regard of the plain ambiguities of words in common use. A 
man, it is said, has a right to his liberty. Assume for the 
moment that “liberty” means something accurately definable, 
we have yet to be told what “right,” as used here, means. Is the 
word “ right” used in Austin’s sense, when he says “a party has 
a right when another, or others, are bound or obliged by the 
law to do or forbear towards or in regard tohim?” This cannot 
be, for it begs the whole question. Or is“ right” a claim founded 
on justice and expediency—what is loosely called a “ moral” claim ; 
as when it is said that agricultural labourers have a “ right” to 
the franchise? But in this sense a man’s right to liberty depends 
upon, and is measured by, its proved expediency. We are thus 
driven in the end to the basis of Utilitarianism, and the principle 
of liberty vanishes.* 

Leaving out of sight considerations drawn from religion or 
morals—without discussing, for instance, the sphere of liberty of 
conscience—the so-called principle of liberty seems to resolve 
itself in the end into the rough test of expediency, which can be 
interpreted in a variety of ways, according to the view that is 
taken of what is expedient. This would appear to be the only 
guide for us in deciding whether coercion is a necessary and 
useful weapon ; we do not advance a step if we try to draw con- 


* See “Use and Abuse of Political Terms,” by Sir George Cornewall 
8. 
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clusions from the inherent evils of government by force and the 
natural law of liberty. 

Whatever the state of society is, coercion in some shape or 
other must be one of its chief bonds, as long as men are born 
with different powers and pursue different ends. And probably 
the more complex and intricate the social relations the more 
there is need of coercion. Whether the coercing element be 
found in the usages of the primitive family and tribe, or public 
opinion, or legal rules, it is still based on force, though sometimes 
the working of the regulating machine is not visible. It is no 
doubt true, as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, that the great 
movement of civilization has been from status to contract—that 
in modern society a man’s rights and duties are no longer im- 
posed on him at his birth by the rigid customs of family or tribe, 
or the imperative commands of the head of the clan, but mainly 
arise from obligations into which he has voluntarily entered with 
other individuals. But not unfrequently the free contract sub- 
jects the individual to the fetters and restraints of a status—for 
instance, in the ordinary agreements for domestic service and 
those relating to the use and occupation of land. However that 
may be, we observe that force is the corner-stone of the new as 
of the old relations. In the village community the head of the 
tribe, with his power of life and death, was the embodiment of 
that force; now it is the authority and power of the master or 
employer ; in every case it is finally the strong arm of the State, 
the sheriff’s officer, the bailiff, the gaoler, and the policeman. It 
is true the working of this sanction of force is not always visible ; 
but its unseen or partially concealed action has probably a much 
larger sphere than its open interference. . For instance, one con- 
tract is broken for a hundred that are performed. We see the 
coercion when the State awards or enforces compensation or 
penalty ; but the force that has induced the performance or pre- 
vented the breach of the hundred completed obligations is none 
the less real. It may, in fact, be said that in the latter case the 
results show the force to have been more effectual. Nor does the 
suggested distinction between legal coercion and social restraint, 
between force and persuasion, seem logically defensible. Whether 
I am impelled to, or deterred from, a particular course of action 
by fear of a lawsuit or imprisonment, or by fear of the bad 
opinions, resentment, or disagreeable remarks of my neighbours, 
the element of force is seen in each case, the variation being not 
in the kind but in the amount and direction of the force, what- 
ever particular theory of the effects of motive on the human will 
is adopted. Cases, moreover, will occur to every one where the 
unfavourable judgment of others is a more powerful agent than 
any dread of iegal consequences. Contracts of gaming and 
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wagering are unenforceable in our tribunals, yet no class of busi- 
ness debts are probably so regularly paid by men who are not 
professional rogues as losses on the racecourse. 

Another strange development of the theory of liberty is that 
which by implication, rather than in terms, connects the phrase 
with popular government. Tennyson, in many scattered 
phrases, seems to give expression to this idea. Freedom no 
longer stands alone on the heights, she is “ broad-based upon the 
people’s will,” and “slowly broadens down from precedent to pre- 
cedent 

Then stept she down through town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 


And part by part to men revealed 
The fulness of her face. 


A broad representative system may, no doubt, make the poor 
man’s vote equal to that of the rich; but, as long as the rule is 
that of the majority, those in the minority possess only the 
contingent freedom of adding to their numbers, turning them- 
selves into a majority and reversing the. process of compulsion. 
Sir James Stephen has some trenchant words on this point 
which tell the plain truth under a thin veil of paradox :— 


Parliamentary government is simply a mild and disguised form of 
compulsion. We agree to try strength by counting heads instead of 
breaking heads, but.the principle is exactly the same in each case. It 
is not the wisest side which wins, but the one which for the time 
being shows its superior strength (of which, no doubt, wisdom is one 
element) by enlisting the largest amount of active sympathy in its 
support. The minority gives way, not because it is convinced that it 
is wrong, but because it is a minority. 


Compare Mr. Herbert Speneer,* who cannot be accused of 
being an enemy of liberty :— 


I might dwell on the lesson presented in France, where the political 
cycle shows us again and again that new Democracy is but old 
Despotism differently spelt—where now, asheretofore, we find “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,” conspicuous on the public buildings, and now, as 
heretofore, have for interpretation of these words the extremest party- 
hatreds, vituperations and actual assaults in the Assembly, wholesale 
arrests of men unfriendly to those in power, forbidding of public’ 
meetings, and suppression of journals; and where now, as heretofore, 
writers professing to be ardent advocates of political freedom rejoice 
in those acts which shackle and gag their antagonists. 


But it is hardly necessary to dwell upon the absence of con- 
nection between democracy and freedom when the most ardent 


* “Study of Sociology,” p. 276. 
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advocates of freedom give strenuous support to provisions secur- 
ing what are called the rights of minorities, and shower on 
ratepayers the blessings of what is curiously styled Free Com- 
pulsory Education. How the term “free” ever came to be 
applied to such a measure as the Education Act of 1870, it is 
hard to conceive—to an Act which, in the plainest way, inter- 
feres with the liberty of everybody concerned, parents, children, 
and ratepayers. In this country it almost appears as if the 
epithet “ free” must be dragged in per fas et nefas, before any 
proposal can hope for general support. A cry is raised for “ free 
land,” which in substance means the most violent form of com- 
pulsion ; for “free labour,” which demands minute supervision 
and control of the relations between employers and employed; 
and last, but not least, for “ free religion.”” Now, “ free religion,” 
speaking roughly, comes to this (as Sir R. K. Wilson has pointed 
out): that certain instruction should not be provided at the 
public expense, but be left to the voluntary support of individuals ; 
so that “ freedom” here is used in just the opposite sense to that 
expressed by the term “ free schoois.” 


Indeed it is a strange disposed time, 
But men ~~ construe t ings after their fashion 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 


There is yet another sense in which liberty is advocated against 
root and branch reformers, on which a few words may be said : 
I allude to the liberty of acquiring and disposing of property. 
Not that in this country the acquisition of property by indi- 
viduals is fettered, except so far as cumbrous and expensive 
methods of conveyance and taxes on income can be said so to 
operate ; but the doctrine may become a living one if the pro- 
posals of Mr. Labouchere to impose a statutory limit to possess- 
ing wealth are ever seriously considered. As to the limits of 
the right to dispose of property once acquired, questions of the 
greatest possible nicety arise. From one point of view it follows 
immediately from the doctrine of natural liberty, that no re- 
striction should be imposed to prevent the owner of property 
directing and stereotyping the channels of its use and enjoy- 
ment for all time. But it is obvious that in this respect every 
extension of freedom of disposition is a curtailment of freedom 
of enjoyment on the part of those who succeed to ownership 
under these conditions. No deductions from a simple doctrine 
of liberty will solve dilemmas of this kind, which cannot fail 
to arise in considering the proper limits to put on testamentary 
power, and the right to alienate lands for charitable purposes ; 
we must have recourse to matter-of-fact arguments which will 
vary in strength as increase of production, equality of distribu- 
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tion, or some other economic end is first in our thoughts. In 
the sense now considered it is clear that perfect liberty and 
perfect equality are irreconcilable ideas. Freedom of acquiring 
property is the grand cause and justification of inequalities 
of distributed wealth; to secure an equality of possession and 
enjoyment, socialistic measures must be adopted which cast 
liberty of acquisition to the winds. : 

The inference from the foregoing considerations, whatever view 
is taken of the doctrine of liberty, seems to be that the solution 
of economic and political problems does not lie in the application 
of a hard-and-fast principle concerning individual freedom. The 
penalty of so doing is that we shall be driven logically into one 
or other of mutually contradictory poles of thought. In every 
proposed case of Government interference the questions to be 
answered are far other, and involve no appeal to a poetic prin- 
ciple. They are of this kind: What is the object aimed at, the 
evil to be remedied, the good to be attained? is the proposed 
remedy (whether it be a restraint on freedom or not) likely to 
secure this end? and, finally, is the interference likely, and how 
far likely, to bring about evils which may counterbalance the 
probabilities ofa resulting advantage? I leave out of sight the 
side-question as to what that good is which we should adopt as 
the guiding star of legislation ; I only deal with the method of 
attainment. That method is clearly inductive ; a careful balance 
of probabilities is comparative, historical, experimental, but in 
very small part deductive. 

The conclusion may point in a particular instance to the net 
advantage in leaving things in the hands of “vis medicatrix 
nature,’ and adopting a “ Jaisser-faire” policy, without en- 
tangling our premisses with the doctrine of “ laisser-faire.” No 
doubt the evils of over-government, and the resulting loss of 
individual energy, the uniforniity of a Chinese civilization, are 
possible dangers to be considered; but they can be accurately 
appreciated by employing these tentative, inductive methods 
without the help of a high-sounding dogma. And these dan- 
gers are probably exaggerated. Society is day by day being 
involved in plexuses (to use the new standard phrase) of increas- 
ing number and intricacy ; new forms of property and new con- 
tractual relations are recognized with which the slow and 
cumbersome machinery of State-control can with difficulty keep 
pace; while the grand principle opposed to non-interference, that 
each man is the best judge of his own interests, must every day 
receive greater qualification. Our Statute-books may of late 
years appear to be filled with Acts of Parliament of the protec- 
tive, meddling kind; but the sphere of interference is as a speck 
compared to the enlarged area of uncontrollable voluntary action. 
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Friendly and benefit societies, trades unions, and joint-stock 
companies have been regulated by statute within the last 
quarter of a century, but they are new forms of co-operation, 
with new aims, owing their very existence to statutory protec- 
tion; and, as far as the general conduct of their affairs is con- 
cerned, they can hardly be said to be more hampered by legisla- 
tion than a man is hampered by the clothes he wears. ‘The same 
observations apply to the mass of recent legislation respecting 
trade-marks, patents, railways, electric lighting, copyright. Nor 
must it be forgotten how much the functions of the Central 
Government have been enlarged by the decay of local municipal 
authority and local customs, increased facilities of communica- 
tion, desire of uniformity. Bearing these facts in mind, we 
shall not find in the increasing bulk of the volume of statutes 
serious cause for alarm. 

The demand for “freedom of contract” is included in the 
general advocacy of liberty, but will bear a brief separate treat- 
ment, It is true, in a sense, that if the State refuses to recognize 
the validity of, and will not enforce, a particular kind of contract, 
and if A and B are both desirous of so contracting, they are not free 
to do something they both wish to do; but it is equally undeni- 
able that if A and B bind themselves by the terms of a valid con- 
tract they are each, to the extent of their mutual obligations, and 
until these are rescinded or performed, rendered less free. This 
is plainly seen when, upon a breach by either party, the State is 
asked and proceeds to visit with penalty or punishment the party 
in default. There is, in fact, no paradox in the statement that 
the full application of the principle of “ laisser-faire” involves 
as much interference with freedom as the refusal by the State to 
recognize a whole army of contracts. Moreover, those who 
advocate the extension of the sphere of contract should remember 
how incomplete a remedy the State can afford, and does afford, 
in obligations of the ordinary business kind. The class of cases 
in which the Courts will order the specific performances of con- 
tractual duties is- very small compared to the large number of 
cases where the only remedy is pecuniary damage awarded to the 
suitor; and this can hardly be styled complete satisfaction for 
the wrong done, if we except the peculiar action for breach of 
promise of marriage. 

Bearing the foregoing considerations in mind, we can better 
appreciate the case that is made for the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of this year, a measure that, beyond ali question, interferes 

with “freedom of contract” in the popular sense. It seems to 
‘be an error to rest that case on the same grounds as those 
advanced in favour of the recent Fishing Boats Act and the 
Factory and Workshop Act, where the object mainly is to 
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place employer and employed on an equal footing, to afford pro- 
tection to the weak and ignorant against something savouring of 
imposition or undue influence. If it is unecessary, in order to 
justify the Agricultural Holdings Act, to assume that the 
farmer is a helpless, unforeseeing creature, unable to understand 
his own interests, in the face of the facts of recent years, which 
show the tenants to have been the masters of the situation, the 
less said about the justice of the measure the better. A safer 
and wiser view of the purport of the Act would appear to be that 
which sees in it, first and above all, an amendment of those legal 
presumptions and privileges which the law accorded to the posi- 
tion of the owner of land against the occupier—with that fiction 
by which everything annexed to the soil became, as it were, part 
of the soil and the property of the owner of the freehold; with 
that right of distress which, without stipulation, made every 
landlord a privileged and secured creditor. Another way of 
putting the case is, that if the tenant, under the old law, put 
capital into his business of agriculture, in the interests of good 
husbandry, by draining, manuring, liming (and I am speaking 
now only of tenants’ improvements), he was unable to recover 
that capital back again in any shape, after the determina- 
tion of the teriancy, though he had not reaped a penny profit, 
and though the determination of his tenancy was not his own 
act, though, as in Cesar’s case, the “ good was oft interred with 
his bones.” From this point of view, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the expediency of some measure of a kind to provide a 
repayment, or security for repayment, to the tenant of moneys 
by which the value of the holding had been improved—moneys, 
so to speak, lent, not given, to the land, if it is not denied that 
the fostering of agricultural production is within the functions 
of a government. It is to be noticed that the Act only secures 
this return of capital after the contract is determined—after the 
tenant has quitted his holding; and, in this event, even the old 
law gave the tenant the right to the emblements—z.c., the crops 
he had sown and not reaped. Under the new Act, to quote Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s words, “‘ the position of the tenant in respect of 
moneys which he has put into the soil, or feeding-stuff which has 
been consumed on the farm and added to its utility, is identical 
with that in respect of the crops which he has left on the land.” 
The standard answer to these considerations is the argument 
that it is the tenant’s own fault if he has not secured these 
results for himself by his original contract, that he must have 
known what the law was when he entered into possession, and 
the contingency of losing his capital could have been provided 
against like any other contingency. To this it is replied, not 
unreasonably, that when a tenant bargains with a landlord about 
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taking a farm, it would be quite the exception for either party 
to consider what is to be done after the expiration of the 
tenancy; they both contemplate a state of things during which 
the tenant is the occupier; the relation is, on both sides, 
intended to be an enduring one, though the tenancy be only 
from year to year; if the tenant pays his rent and does not 
commit waste, it is not the desire or interest of either party to 
sever the relation. In the case of the great mass of tenancies, 
those from year to year, it would be true to say there have been 
no contracts at all on the subject of improvements. Asa matter 
of fact, prior express contract can govern but a fractional part of 
the relations between cultivator and owner, especially in the case 
of a determinable yearly occupancy. In most cases it would be 
impossible or prejudicial to frame stipulations as to the amount and 
kind of improvements, which will depend on the precise nature 
of the soil, the changes in agricultural methods, the variation of 
prices, and a hundred like considerations ; and it is only after the 
tenant is in possession and understands his position that his 
speculations on these heads can approach accuracy. The Act is 
intended to give the tenant the largest liberty and encourage- 
ment to cultivate his holding to the best possible advantage, and 
it would make the object at once his interest and his duty. 

As it stands, the Act is far less compulsory than one would 
conclude from the strong denunciation it has received in some 
quarters. In its compensation clauses it is wholly permissive, 
except in those provisions which relate to the improvements de- 
fined in the third part of the Schedule, “boning, chalking, 
claying, liming, manuring, &c., and even in these cases compen- 
sation under the Act is only of right when the landlord has not 
agreed to provide “fair and reasonable” compensation. In every 
other case any contract as to compensation overrides the 
statutory provisions. In fact, the main object of the Act (and 
in this lies its true compulsory character) seems to be to influence 
landlords to make some provisions for recouping to tenants their 
outlay, leaving in great part all the details to be settled by free 
bargains between owner and occupier. There is the Jeast possible 
retrenchment of positive existing rights or contracts. 

It is curious, as showing how the cry for freedom of contract is 
only used for a purpose, that measures which offend against this 
doctrine in the most glaring and palpable manner have this very 
session passed with the commendation of the most ardent 
devotees of liberty. 

I instance but two Acts from the new volume of statutes—the 
Bankruptcy Act and the Patents Designs and Trade Marks Act. 
The very foundation of a Bankruptcy Act offends openly against 
the principle of free contracts. For the law to step in and 
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limit the intended and natural effects of a voluntary agreement, 
declaring that under certain circumstances the mere inability to 
pay debts shall operate as a cancellation of the obligation to pay 
them in full, to allow a man who pays £5,000 when he owes 
£10,000 to be discharged whitewashed and immaculate and free 
to begin business again and contract new debts,—casts “ Freedom 
of Contract” to the winds. Nevertheless, it is universally held 
that the interests of the majority of creditors and of production 
afford a sufficient justification for such a measure. 

So, also, a law which grants a monopoly to the first inventor of a 
novel and useful process, or to the tradesman who establishes his 
claim to use a trade-mark or trade design, is plainly a violation 
of the doctrine of natural liberty. Yet in these cases en- 
couragement to ingenuity and industry, discouragement to decep- 
tion and fraud have been on all hands recognized as good grounds 
for a Patent Law and a Trade Marks Act. 

The whole course and history of legislation of this country shows 
how little substance has the doctrine we are discussing. Five 
centuries ago, as Mr. Thorold Rogers pointed out recently at the 
Social Science Congress, “freedom of contract was limited by 
State provisions in the case of the use and exchange of money, 
of certain kinds of consumable food, of the price of labour,” and 
by every charter and privilege granted to trading corporations. 
Ever since the process has been continued by the Legislature. 
It is true that many of these measures have been repealed. The 
Navigation Laws, the Corn Laws, for instance, are no more; but 
the reason of their abolition was not their supposed interference 
with any sentimental principle of liberty, but because, on well- 
discussed grounds, they were otherwise inexpedient. 

Long ago Burke saw the fallacy of striving to explain the 
principles on which society is based by an appeal to natural 
laws, and, above all, a natural law of liberty— 


The restraints on men, as well as their liberties [he writes] are to 
be reckoned among their rights. .... Man cannot enjoy the rights 
of an uncivil and civil state together. That he may obtain justice, he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the most essential 
to him. That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surrender in 
trust of the whole of it. 


And again— 


The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes; and in 
proportion as they are metaphysically true they are morally and 
politically false. The rights of man are in a sort of middle incapable 
of definition, but not impossible to be discerned. The rights of men in 
government are their advantages, and these are often in balance 
between differences of good, in compromises sometimes between good 
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and evil, and sometimes between evil and evil. Political reason is a 
computing principle—adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
morally and not metaphysically, the moral denominations.* 


The larger questions of State interference involved in projects 
for naturalizing land and capital, for limiting the amount of 
individual incomes, or for providing a compulsory State in- 
surance, are not to be solved, any more than the smaller 
measures we have considered, by an appeal to any abstract 
eternal principle. The method in all cases will be a calculus of 
probable results, and in that calculus no one doctrine or motive 
will be allowed to assert undivided influence. It may be that 
our reasonings may not give us any result of sufficiently high 

robability to warrant a definite course of action, and then the 
jegislative power must have recourse to experiment. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 was, in this sense, an 
experiment, and the same may be said of all permissive legisla- 
tion; or the general conclusion, after full balancing of argu- 
ments, may be that it was not possible to frame a general rule at 
all—a course pursued, for instance, in the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
The Government came to the conclusion, whether wise or not, 
that what a fair rent is should be undefined ; the consequence is 
the “ wilderness of single instances” that the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners present to us. But there is nothing against 
any inviolate principle in this if, with the best lights the Govern- 
ment had, it was to be deemed just and expedient. Every 
day our courts of law are doing the same thing. The ruling 
idea of judge-made law is not an appeal to principle, but an 
extension of principles by solitary quasi-legislative decisions. 
Principles are not the taskmasters of the courts, but their 
guides. And so with legislation. Liberty, in this sphere, 
ought to be expressive of the means rather than of the end, 
and the work of governing is not to be done by framing 
deductions from abstract theories— 


Not clinging to some ancient saw, 
Not mastered by some modern term, 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm 
And in its season bring the law. 


N. J. Synwnorr. 


ara Beltectio ms on the Revolution in France,” pp. 88, 89, 92, edition 
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Anr. IV.—ALEXANDER FARNESE. 


1. Farnese Papers. MS. in the Museum at Naples. 
2. Correspondence of Philip II. Archives of Simancas. 


3. Histoire de Philippe II. Par M. H. Forneroy. Paris: 
Plon et Cie. 1881. 


HERE are always in the world men whose actions seem nicely 
calculated to defeat their own dearest aims, and who are 
saved from utter ruin only because certain favouring circumstances 
ersist in neutralizing their perversity. To this class of men 
Philip II. of Spain pre-eminently belonged. Vacillating, tardy, 
and cumbrous in his policy as never Sovereign was before or after 
him ; fickle in his likings beyond all that poets have unjustly 
said of woman; given to indulging the darkest suspicions against 
his lieutenants, and that at the very moment when they were 
well-nigh accomplishing the impossible on his behalf; he yet had 
the good fortune to possess a succession of servants so able and 
so devoted that all his blunders did not suffice to destroy his 
empire, or even his great name. His officers were well aware of 
his character and shortcomings ; yet he had the gift of throwin 
over them a glamour which constrained them to undertake all, 
and to dare all, in his service. 

Greatest, most able, and most indispensable to Philip’s inte- 
rests of the many gifted men who were led by this strange 
attraction, was Alexander Farnese, Prince and Duke of Parma. 
Farnese was not technically Philip’s subject, but was closely allied 
to him by blood, and received no small measure of favour from 
the prudent monarch in his youth. Loyalty to Philip ran in 
Alexander’s veins. His mother, Margaret, Duchess of Parma, 
spent six years of difficulties, terrors, and triumphs in governing 
the Netherlands for her august half-brother, only to see the 
Duke of Alva appointed in her stead, Counts Egmont and Horn, 
who had been her best auxiliaries, decapitated, and the war, which 
she had just extinguished, lighted up anew. Yet was Margaret 
ready to return and wear out her strength in the Netherlands 
at such time as Philip might choose; nor did the king’s shabby 
treatment of his sister diminish the loyal passion of her son, 
which was almost the only point of resemblance between Margaret 
and Alexander. In personal appearance they were extremely 
dissimilar. No one would have believed that the spare, dark 
map, with his piercing black eyes, keen aquiline face, and aristo- 
cratic bearing, was the son of the heavy, fair-haired, thick- 
featured Margaret, whose every lineament was that of a Flemish 
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om A corresponding difference existed in their characters. 
argaret was every whit a Fleming; Alexander a Roman, on 
whose keen nature Castilian courage had been grafted. 

The hero was one of twins, the only children of Ottavio 
Farnese, by his marriage with the natural daughter of Charles V. 
The other son died in his infancy; and Alexander’s Spanish 
education was due to the fact that Philip, who had differences 
with Ottavio on the subject of a claim to Piacenza, desired to 
- keep the heir at Madrid as a hostage for poor Margaret’s good 
behaviour in the Netherlands. The precaution was unnecessary, 
but to believe that his relations were loyal was an impossibility 
to Philip. He was kind, however, to his young nephew, and 
gave him a princely education, in company with Don Carlos and 
Don John of Austria. Although Alexander was eclipsed in every 
external quality by the future victor of Lepanto, these two 
formed a generous and lasting friendship, which no misunderstand- 
ing ever crossed. Together they studied at Alcala, together they 
rushed from their books to play at tennis and “ caias ;” together 
they read ‘‘ Captain Girenbert,” “ Amadis of Gaul,” and other 
specimens of that exciting literature which received its death- 
blow a little later from the hand of Cervantes. At the age of 
twenty Alexander bade an eternal farewell to the Spanish Court, 
and went to join his mother at Brussels, there to wed the fair 
and saintly Mary, daughter of Don Edward of Portugal. On 


this occasion Don John, who was then eighteen years old, wrote 
a nicely worded letter to Margaret, expressing his joy at her 
son’s settlement, and his own feelings of loneliness in this first 
separation from his friend and companion.* 

Alexander is said to have given utterance to some undutiful 
sentiments with regard to the bride whom his mother and King 
oe | had chosen for him; but his heart was speedily won by 


the charming qualities of his young wife. In Mary’s piety there 
was nothing stern or morose; she strove to make her husband 
love their home, which was fixed at Parma. Alexander was a 
faithful and affectionate husband, though he chafed somewhat at 
the inactive life which for six years he was compelled to lead. 
His pugnacity found vent in nocturnal excursions in the streets, 
where he would engage in single combat with any gentleman 
whom he could colar for that purpose. 

These propensities were turned into a more suitable channel in 
1571, when he was invited to serve under Don John’s command 
in the great expedition of Christendom against the Turks. Alex- 
- ander, with a splendid company of noble Italian volunteers, em- 


* “Don John to Margaret,” April, 1565.—Farnese Papers. 
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barked on board the Genoese Capitana. He won great praise 
for his daring exploits at the battle of Lepanto, that extraordinary 
overthrow of the Turkish naval forces, which, if it produced no 
positive results, had at least the important negative one of saving 
Rome from a Mahometan conquest. 

Alexander accompanied Don John again on the next year’s 
voyage to the Levant, rendered truitless by the timid policy of 
Philip II., who dreaded nothing so much as another battle. At | 
this period of Farnese’s career, he shone by personal courage 
rather than by much promise of the splendid military genius 
which he afterwards developed. Indeed, when placed in a 
responsible position, he committed a positive blunder. He had 
entreated his friend to entrust to him the reduction of Navarino 
Castle, and then forgot to cut off the enemy’s communications 
with the neighbouring town of Modon. However, no reproach 
fell from Don John’s lips. He continued to besiege the king 
with requests that some post of honour might be conferred on 
Farnese, and was never weary of expressing, in his letters to 
Margaret, the fulness of his affection for her son.* 

Philip, however, saw no crying need as yet for his nephew’s 
advancement. Five more years were spent by Alexander at 
_ Parma, in the enjoyment of much domestic bliss; and had his 
wife lived, it is possible that he would never have been Philip’s 
great general, or worn out his life in Philip’s service. But in the 
year 1577 the Princess Mary died; and soon afterwards the 
question was raised of Farnese going to join Don John in the 
Netherlands, 

It was the moment when the storm of war was about to break 
once more over the hapless Provinces, after a brief interval of 
peace and regular government. Don John had been sent there 
by Philip in the autumn of 1576, to inaugurate a conciliatory 
policy, and, although every inch a soldier, he sincerely intended 
to establish quietude, and to reverse the hateful proceedings of 
the Duke of Alva. He besought Philip to pardon Orange; he 
restored the Egmont property; he ratified the Pacification of 
Ghent, and abolished the Inquisition; he sent the Spanish troops 
away across the Alps, thereby destroying his own favourite 
chimera of invading England. For the few months that he did 
govern he governed well. But before Don John’s arrival in the 
Netherlands, William of Orange had acquired immense influence 
in several of the towns, notably in Brussels; and peace was the last 
thing that William desired. The States of the Southern Pro- 
vinces were all for friendship and accord with the Governor, for 
Belgium was weary of war; but Don John’s own temperament 
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played into his antagonist’s hands. Because the deputies were 
rough in manner and naturally distrustful of Spain, he took them 
to be his enemies and fomenters of plots against his person, 
Always nervous and impetuous, he was rendered additionally 
inconsequential by the utter collapse of his health in the ungenial 
Belgian clime. A riot which certain Dutch agents excited among 
the Brussels mob threw him into a panic; he committed the error 
of abandoning the capital, and seized the Castle of Namur, an 
excellent position if war were intended, but unsuitable as the 
seat of a pacific Government. King Philip, for once cleverer 
than his brother, disapproved as much as the States themselves 
of the cowp d’état of Namur. Ai first he refused to send troops 
to the Governor, and nearly broke his heart by leaving him with- 
out letters for four months ; but seeing the whole of the Pro- 
vinees about to follow in the steps of Holland and Zealand, he 
finally found himself constrained to order back into Belgium 
the army that had left it in the spring. 

Curiously enough, Philip and his brother felt instinctively 
that Alexander Farnese was a personage whose presence was 
becoming indispensable in the Netherlands. Philip had a won- 
derful and saving capacity for knowing where occult genius lay ;_ 
Don John, oppressed by infinite troubles, longed for the consola- 
tion and support of his friend’s companionship. He sent off 
three letters in one week to Alexander, imploring him to hasten 
to his assistance; the king added his urgent commands; and 
Farnese, nothing loth, buckled on his armour and bade his 
native land good-night. 

Victory attended his coming. The ill-considered movements 
of the States troops, under Marshal Goignies, exposed their rear 
to a disastrous attack from Don John’s army near Gemblours, on 
the 30th of January, 1578. Owing to the sharp-sightedness of 
Farnese, who discovered a weak place in the enemy’s flank, the 
battle was won by a charge of only twelve hundred horse, and 
cheaply purchased at the rate of seventy Spanish slain.* 

But the overwhelming forces which poured from all sides into 
the Netherlands, hemming in the diminutive Spanish army, 
constrained Don John to aim at nothing more than the preserva- 
tion of a base of operations. This he possessed at Namur, and 
to Namur he clung with desperate persistence, at the same time 
writing the most heartrending letters to Philip, requesting 
immediate supplies of men and money; while the ruthless mon- 
arch, characteristically choosing this crisis to punish his brother’s 


* “You had two sons in the battle,” Don John wrote to his sister 
Margaret, whom he dearly loved. He gave her a glowing description of 
Alexander’s prowess at Gemblours, Feb. 2, 1578.—Farnese Papers. 
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imaginary disloyalty, left him to struggle on unaided. The 
exquisite conduct of Alexander towards his unfortunate kinsman 
at this terrible time, proves that whatever official faults he may 
have committed in the service of the king, his heart was 
generous and tender. Though ever ready to counsel his young 
commander, and to lighten labours which were beyond his 
strength, he knew how to avoid the slightest semblance of 
usurped authority, and to preserve a perfect obedience, even 
where his own genius pointed out a better way. He opposed 
Don John’s plan of attacking the States’ entrenched camp at 
Rymenant, but when the assault was actually made, he was at 
the front to minimize the inevitable defeat which ensued. He 
promptly rejected Philip’s heartless proposal that he should 
supplant Don John in the Government; not for a thousand 
dignities would Alexander have added to the many sorrows’ 
which were bringing the young viceroy to his grave. And 
when at last Don John was struck down by the pestilence 
which devastated the Netherlands in 1578, Farnese not only 
discharged all civil and military affairs, but spent the rest of his 
time by his friend’s sick-bed, soothing his pain with a woman’s 
gentleness. The dying Governor appointed Farnese to be his 
successor, according to a power which the king, dreading lest 
another interregnum should occur such as that which followed 
the demise of Requesens, had conferred upon him; and then, 
having provided for Philip’s interests to the end, the hero of 
Lepanto peacefully breathed his last in Alexander’s arms, on the 
Ist of October, 1578. 

Thus, no sooner did one of this devoted pair fall, than the 


other stepped into the gap, ready in his turn to be sacrificed in 


Philip’s service. Truly it was a marvellous spectacle to see 
these two generous and brilliant young men flinging themselves 
under the wheels of a Juggernaut of whose wooden and painted 
qualities they were so well aware! 

Farnese’s extreme grief for his friend was not blunted even 
by the multitude of his occupations. “I try not to let my 
sorrow interfere with my labours in his Majesty’s service,” he 
wrote to his mother, “but the thought of that blessed soul 
(a quella anima benedetta) is always in my mind.”* 

To the unsympathetic Philip also he expressed his intense 
sense of bereavement.t Yet he worked from morning till 
night, applying himself to make the best of the standing-point 
he already possessed. Farnese is sometimes spoken of as the 
sole preserver of Belgium to the Crown of Spain, but he himself 


* “ Alexander to Margaret,” Bouges, Oct. 30, 1578.—Farnese Papers. 
+ Bouges, Oct. 2, 1578.—Arch. Sim. 
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would have been the first to admit that his predecessor had 
broken the neck of his work. Don John had secured the 
counties of Namur and Luxemburg, and with them the com- 
munications with Italy; he had also begun to profit by the 
discontent of the Walloon Provinces with William’s policy. It 
was this work especially which Farnese strove to perfect. He 
wrote to the Walloon States, assuring them that their safety 
depended on reconciliation with Spain, since France on the 
one hand, and Orange on the other, aimed at the destruction of 
their rights and privileges. Well did Farnese know that those 
last words thrilled every Belgian heart like an electric spark ; 
and recent riots, got up by the Dutch faction at Ghent, gave a 
point to his warnings. A few months later, Hainault, Artois, 
and the Tournaises fully acknowledged the authority of the 
Governor-General. 

Next year, when the plague had departed and reinforcements 
arrived, Farnese began to show his mettle as a commander, by 
taking Limburg and Maestricht. About the same time Mar- 
garet of Parma, in accordance with commands from Philip, 
made a reluctant reappearance in the Netherlands, to resume 
her old post as Gouvernante, while her son was to act as Captain- 
General of the Army. But here Alexander showed himself keen- 
sighted rather than dutiful. Not ambitious, but perceiving at 
a glance that a divided authority would ruin the Royal cause, 
he declared that he must have allor none. If he was to be 
General, he must be Viceroy also. His opposition was the more 
striking, because Don John had been willing and even anxious 
to co-operate with Margaret, and the poor Duchess was glad 
enough to beat a speedy retreat. She never saw her son 

in. 

The duel was now between Farnese and the Prince of Orange. 
William’s influence south of the Scheldt had been diminishing since 
the battle of Gemblours, but was strong as ever in the north. M. 
Fornéron, in his work on the reign of Philip II., does justice 
to Farnese’s unwillingness to publish the ban by which Philip 
made it lawful for all men and any man to take William’s life. 
“ Farnese,” he says, “ was endowed with as much humanity, we 
may say with as much goodness, as camp life and the manners of 
his time permitted. He raised objections and difficulties. ‘It 
would seem to many,’ he wrote, ‘a base falling off in so great a 
prince as his Majesty, after making war and employing force 
against Orange, to fall back on such means as these.’”* But 
“ Philip’s orders grew pressing ; he insisted that the text of the 
ban, retained by Farnese for ten months, should be published. 


* “ Philippe IL,” vol. iii. p. 166. 
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Farnese did not comply without a protest. ‘Never have I 
approved this placard,’ he boldly said.”* 

Jaurequy’s unsuccessful attempt in 1582 was followed by 
William’s elevation to the Countship of Holland ; and the fact that 
he had coins struck in his own effigy gave colour to the report 
that he aspired to sovereignty. His assassination by the wretched 
monomaniac, Balthasar Gérard, in August, 1584, cut off his 
career almost at the apex. The great politician, Alexander's rival 
in statecraft, though certainly not in generalship, was gone, and 
Maurice of Nassau was as yet too young to fill up the blank. 
Thenceforth Farnese advanced with rapid strides. The perplexed 
States offered themselves first to Henry III. of France, and then 
to Elizabeth of England; but neither Sovereign cared to accept 
such troublesome subjects. The inhabitants of those towns and 
districts which had submitted to Farnese were meanwhile con- 
tented enough, for he governed in strict accordance with their 
precious privileges, and was too wise not to regard their likings. 
“ Farnese,” says M. Fornéron, “allowed but little authority 
in his councils to the Spaniards. An Italian, Cosimo Massi, was 
his private secretary, and he bestowed his full confidence on 
Richardot.”+ Every one understood that he did not wish to be 
considered a Spaniard; he was affable to the people, gave balls, 
and won good opinions. Such was his conduct in peace, his 
prowess in war spoke for itself. 

In the year 1585{ the Duke of Parma’s military triumphs 
culminated in the taking of Antwerp with most inefficient means. 
And there it was that the genius of the man came out. Philip 
kept him so short of necessaries that his soldiers were starving 
and barefoot, and he himself half ruined by supplying these 
deficiencies out of his own means. Yet the troops fought and 
conquered under the eye of that unrivalled commander, whose 
will seemed to annihilate all obstacles, Brussels and Ghent 
likewise fell into his hands, and Holland and Zealand might 
possibly have been reconquered, had Philip energetically backed 
up the “modern Alexander.” The Earl of Leicester, whom 
Elizabeth, according to her usual policy of half-measures, sent over 
to help and torment the States, was a brave man, and did them 
some service by bringing to their aid so much of the best blood 
of England ; but he was blown away like a feather whenever he 
came near the war-worn Duke. For a short time the fate of all 
the Netherlands seemed to depend on the Spanish King’s appre- 
ciation of the crisis. 

But Philip’s tendency to persecute his lieutenants was ineradi- 


* “ Philippe II.,” vol. viii. p. 166. + Ibid. vol. iii. p. 203. 
} Ottavio died in the year 1584. Margaret survived him two years. 
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cable, and henceforth Alexander’s path tended downwards into 
gloom. It was the epoch of the Invincible Armada which first 
threw over his career the dread shadow of Philip’s suspicion. 
No doubt the Duke would have preferred that his uncle should 
never have contemplated the enterprise of 1588. He had too 
much real work to do—draining marshes, taking cities, and 
subduing earth, fire, and water, in the reduction of Philip’s insur- 
gent Provinces—to delight in a vast expenditure on the conquest 
of a foreign kingdom; but no sooner did he know that the 
monarch was resolved than he set all his wisdom to work in the 
service of the Armada. Alexander, of course, would have had the 
invasion take place while Mary of Scotland yet lived; but pro- 
crastinate as the uncle would, the nephew’s invincible patience 
was never at fault. It was his miserable véle to carry on peace 
negotiations with Elizabeth, while Philip slowly and cumbrously | 
fitted out an armament to conquer her realms ; but where Philip’s 
interests were concerned, Farnese could have outwitted Machiavel 
himself. He succeeded in so blinding Elizabeth and her Ministers 
that no troops were under arms in England at the time of the 
invasion, and he further facilitated matters by the capture of 
Sluys. Yet the enemies whom his success had raised up were alk 
this time whispering in Philip’s ear that Farnese was unfaithful, 
and was secretly aiming at the coronets of the Netherlands. The 
Duke was naturally stung to the quick when these slanders came 
to his knowledge. Bold and open with the master whom he 
served so well, he complained of them to Philip, who straightway 
replied with tender assurances that he could never doubt his 
nephew. “The love which I bear you obliges me to bestow all 
imaginable favours, according as occasion may offer, on you and 
on your house. Believe that I will do so, and be quite at ease as 
to the matter you speak of . . . . Iam sure that what was told 
you must have been a mistake.”* 

Alexander had known Philip all his life, and was quite aware 
that his own excessive labours would neither prevent his slanderers. 
from whispering, nor the king from listening to their whispers.. 
Moreover, Philip was convinced that his nephew might very well 
cross the Channel and occupy London without any help from the 
fleet at all; in which case it is difficult to see why he was at the 
trouble of fitting out that armament. In vain Alexander assured 
him that he had no boats able to make head against an enemy, 
or even against a troubled sea; while to build proper transports. 
at Antwerp, even if he had the means of so doing, would be to 
open Elizabeth’s eyes at once. The Armada, he told his uncle on 


* “King Philip to Farnese,” Feb. 1587.—MS. Arch. Sim. 
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the 2ist of December, 1587, must clear his way to England. Once 
landed, he would know how to act. To say nothing of the 
numerous English fleet, the Dutch rebels had one hundred and 
thirty sail between the forts of Lillo and Tifscheuser, besides 
others which had collected daily at Flushing and elsewhere. He 
added that if the Marquis of Santa Cruz had started, he should 
send two messengers to meet him, with injunctions to land nowhere 
save at the point where he could best cover the passage of the 
troops from Flanders.* 

But there was little fear of the Marquis appearing in the 
Channel in December. Eight months more passed wearily by 
in preparations before the Armada went forth to conquer, and by 
that time the Marquis of Santa Cruz was no more. Delays, 
labours, and the ceaseless harassing directions of Philip, brought 
the grey head of the cld Lepanto warrior to the grave. His 
place was inefficiently supplied by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
who was quite as fully persuaded as Philip himself that it 
behoved Parma to help him into an English port. When at 
last he found himself in the Channel, sorely perplexed by the 
English “ philibotes,” and their capacity for taking advantage 
of the wind, he sent courier after courier off to Alexander with 
requests for forty or fifty hght ships of war, to be sent at once ; 
and sorely he complained when he found that they did not come.t 

In the meanwhile Parma had been doing his utmost. He made 
his head-quarters at Bruges, whence he could easily superintend 
preparations at Sluys, Neiuport, and Dunkerque. On receiving 
Medina Sidonia’s first letter he had the men encamped on the 
beaches ready to embark, and only waiting till the Armada 
should have scattered the English navy.and the Dutch privateers. 
Thus the two Dukes were entirely at cross purposes. Parma, 
when about to mount his horse to go to Dunkerque on the 8th 
of August, complained almost testily in a letter to the King of 
the High Admiral’s continual demand for naval aid.{ It was 
only on this day that he had learnt the arrival of Medina 
Sidonia in Calais Roads, and the fate of the Armada, though he 
knew it not, was already decided by the battle of Gravelines. 

The loyalty of Parma’s conduct in this affair ought to have 
been as clear as noonday to the king and to the world. Parma 
had always expressed doubts as to the success of the Armada. 
“ Nobody was more fully aware than myself, from the first, that 
there would be much difficulty in gaining an English port, as I 


* “Parma to Philip.”—Arch. Sim. 

t “Medina Sidonia to Parma.” Aug. 1588, from off Portland, the Isle 
of Wight, Harwich, and Calais.—M.S. Arch. Sim. 

t “ Parma to Philip,” Bruges, Aug. 8, 1588.—Arch. Sim. 
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have told your Majesty many times,”’* he wrote to Philip, and 
great was his indignation at the reflections which were made 
upon himself, “I am sure that I have served your Majesty with 
such fidelity, honour and affection, that if I had shown equal 
zeal in Our Lord’s service it would be well for my soul.” Thus 
pathetically did he express his grief to the king.t Philip doubted 
him, yet went on expecting him to accomplish impossibilities. 
It was almost enough to make the great soldier weep to be told 
to go up the Thames and take London !{ Turning northwards 
he attempted the capture of Walcheren, but failed even in that. 
Shadows gathered thickly over his life. Philip did indeedassure him 
of his undiminished regard, but Alexander was too well acquainted 
with the Plutonic divinity at Madrid to be at ease. None knew 
so well as he what had been the sufferings of his predecessor ; and 
it was but to be expected that his own turn would come. A 
profound melancholy took possession of his soul. He had given 
up all for Philip—country, health, family ties, the claims of his 
son to the throne of Portugal; and this was the end. Yet: he 
went on toiling in the gloom, as he had toiled in the sunshine. 
Guise and the League, no less than England, had always been 
a weight round the neck of Parma. Guise was now dead, but 
the League lived yet, struggling on against Henry IV. with the 
aid of Spanish ducats. To feed the League, Philip starved the 
war in the Netherlands. Whenever he sent money to Alexander, 
at least a third of it always had to go to the League. Philip was 
likewise in the habit of periodically ordering Farnese over the 
border into France, to help the unwieldy and incapable Mayenne, 
when the Duke should have been measuring swords with young 
Maurice of Nassau. Farnese represented to his master that the 
Netherlands offered sufficient employment for his actual resources, 
but finding remonstrance vain, he buckled to the unwelcome 
work with his usual unfailing obedience. In 1590 he relieved 
Paris, flying back thence to check the advance of Maurice. In 
1591 he raised the siege of Rouen, returning wounded and weary 
to watch over the Provinces and to drink the waters at Spa; for 
Farnese was now a worn-out and sickly man. The Hapsburg 
family had no constitutions, and in the last thirteen years he had 
done the work of thirty ; but, though broken in health, he was 
Philip’s mainstay yet, and Philip was characteristically plotting 
to put him aside. “Time and I are a match for any other two,” 


* “ Parma to Philip,” Dunkerque, Aug. 10, 1588.—Arch. Sim. _ 

+ “Parma to Philip,” Bergues, Sept. 28, 1588. Also to Idiaguez, 
Oct. 1.—Arch. Sim. 

t “ Philip to Parma,” Aug. 30, 1588.—Arch. Sim., “ Se pudirse venir 
a meter en el rio Tamesi.” 
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was a favourite axiom of the King. Unfortunately for him, the 
other two were often his best general and his best opportunity. 

He believed in all Farnese’s slanderers, one of whom, Commander 
- Moreo, he set about the Duke as a spy. He even grudged him such 
relief to his physical sufferings as he found in the waters of Spa. 
When the King’s secretary, writing in his name to Farnese, said 
that “he hoped God would restore the Duke’s health through the 
remedies which he meant to employ,” Philip scrawled on the 
margin of the rough copy, “that if going to the waters of Spa 
was included among those remedies, the passage had better be 
struck out, since that excursion was not approved of,”’* and the 
words were omitted. A viceroy who must needs waste time over 
his own health did not suit the views of the agile Philip. It 
seemed to him that his nephew cared only for the safety of the 
Provinces, of which he meant to wear the nine crowns. To 
remove him from their vicinity was Philip’s object now. 

In the spring of 1592, he wrote to Alexander, inviting him 
in kindly terms to pay a short visit to Madrid, that they might 
confer together on matters of State. About the same time he 
sent the Marquis of Cerralbo to the Netherlands, to expedite 
Alexander's departure, and to make him understand, if he refused 
to go that go he must, but this only in case the Duke were not 
wanted for the affairs of France. Apparently he was wanted, 
for in the autumn Philip, postponing his deposition till he should 
have done one more stroke of work, directed him to march a 
third time into France to help Mayenne. At this time Parma 
was almost too ill to mount his horse, but he showed himself obe- 
dient to the end. He collected his troops, appointed Count Mans- 
feld to govern Belgium in his absence, and set out for the frontier. 

One who saw him leave Brussels on his last journey has thus 
described his departure from the Palais de la Cour, in words 
which convey more pathos than any panegyric. ‘“ Although the 
cold was intense,” writes Captain Vasquez, “he was magni- 
ficently dressed, and it seemed to me that I had never seen him 
more gracious in his bearing. This was truly wonderful; for it 
was not with the heretics of France, but with death itself, that 
he was about to contend. Without the help of two lackeys, who 
sustained him on either side, he could not have kept his saddle ; 
yet he succeeded, with that invincible courage which ever distin- 
guished him, in remaining steady in the stirrups, and lifted his 
hat to the bystanders according to his usual custom.” { 


* “Correspondance de Philippe II. sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas.” 
Par M. Gachard. Vol. ii., Introduction, p. xxxii. 

+ Quoted in Cor. Phil. I1., vol. ii., Introduction, p. xxxiii. It was on 
the 11th of November that Farnese left Brussels. 
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Thus did Alexander’s devotion triumph over mortal weakness, 
almost over death itself; but at Arras he received that summons 
from the King of kings which saved him from the disgrace 
already intended for him by his earthly master. On the 2nd of 
December, 1592, he passed away in a fainting fit, at the age of 
forty-seven, having governed the Netherlands fourteen years and 
two months. 

Well had he done his work, and, had he done it in his own 
way, great would have been Philip’s glory. Nine Provinces were 
saved to the Spanish Crown, and, with larger supplies and per- 
mission to expend his energies in the Netherlands alone, he might 
have conquered the other seven as well. Now he was gone, and 
Philip was rejoiced, because circumstances had removed his dis- 
loyal nephew, and made him free to bestow the governorship on 
one or other of the Archdukes Ernest and Albert of Austria. It 
was well that neither of them stepped into it till the hard work 
was done, and the ways made smooth. Alexander Farnese had 
begun to rule on the strength of two counties and a few scat- 
tered towns; he left to his successor the whole of what is now 
called Belgium, except Ostend. Truly he had traded well with 
the talents that were given him, and so exclusively for his 
master’s benefit, that hardly enough money was left in his own 
coffers to transport his body to Parma. He met with no reward 
on earth save suffering and distrust ; but we may hope that his 
fidelity, mistaken though it sometimes was, and his heroic self- 
abnegation, received a better recompense elsewhere. 
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I“ fulfilment of the promise made in a former article, in January 

of last year, we now attempt some account of the Copts, or 
native Christians of Egypt. Indications of a growing interest in 
the Copts have been frequent of late in England, a natural con- 
sequence of the influential position which this country has taken 
in that land since the war, a position which recent events will 
perhaps oblige her to continue holding. The native Copts are 
Catholics with a flaw of heresy in them, and are not in the obe- 
dience of Rome: it is uatural that Anglicans should for this 
reason feel a peculiar sympathy with them. Not to mention the 
numerous magazine articles which are appearing, we may note that 
there is somewhere in this country an “ Association for the fur- 
therance of Christianity in Egypt ;” that the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, which a noble speaker said the other day, at a 
provincial meeting, had hitherto done little for Egypt, is, as he 
added, “awakening to the fact that much is to be done, and, 
having awakened, it will not sleep;” that lastly, an Anglican 
clergyman, in a lecture delivered in Norwich in May,* says that 
the needs of the Copts are a “ call on the English Church which,” 
he adds, “‘ we may not and dare not, if we hope for God’s bless- 


By Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 


* “The Ancient Church of Egypt.” 
London: Rivingtons. 1883. 
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ing, shrink from obeying.” This last speaker also stated that, 
- before leaving London for Norwich, he had assisted at a meeting 
in the Jerusalem Chamber “ for the formation of a committee to 
make known to the English people the condition of our brethren 
in Egypt, and to consider the best means by which we may aid 
the Copts in their endeavours after a higher spiritual life, a 
better training for their clergy, and a better education for their 
lay members.” The Moravian Brethren, as long ago as 1756, 
had felt a similar “call” to the Copts, who, however, wanted 
none of them, and the mission fell through. The American 
Presbyterian missionaries have been energetically at work in the 
same vocation ever since 1854, in both Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Lastly, Catholic missionaries have been in Upper Egypt, where 
the Copts are most numerous, since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and in Lower Egypt, as we saw in January last, from a 
much earlier date; so that, if the Copt really has aspirations after 
a higher spiritual life, which we doubt, he certainly cannot com- 
plain of a want of variety in his opportunities. In the Con- 
temporary Review for November last, Mr. Sheldon Amos struck 
out a new line by writing on “ The Copt as a Political Factor,” 
and he credits them with an importance and latent possibilities 
which we believe to be ideal. His views on their religious con- 
dition, which he did not pass by, are still more peculiar, as we 
may have occasion to see later on. Let us add to all this that 
the Copt is the nearest approach to the genuine Egyptian of 
ancient history, and that his church is the only survival of the 
glorious patriarchate of Alexandria, the cradle of monastic life, 
and the bulwark, in the person of Athanasius, against the forces 
of Arianism, and we have said more than enough to enlist the 
interest of the reader in the subject of this article. 

The history of the Egyptian Church falls easily into three 
well-divided periods—the first from the Apostolic times to the 
Council of Chalcedon, in a.v. 451; the next to a.v. 638, the date 
of the conquest of Egypt by the Mahommedans ; whilst the third 
period extends from that sad event to the present day. The first 
— is one of the most attractive and glorious pages in the 

istory of Christianity; the next two centuries present a most 
stirring and dramatic spectacle, oftentimes not very edifying on 
the one side of the struggle or on the other, but full of interest 
from the prospect that still survived, that the good might over- 
come the evil. But the story of the Egyptian Church, from its 
Mahommedan captivity onwards, is but the mournful record of 
persecution and degradation, with little to vary its monotony 
except the inventions with which each ingenious Moslem 
ruler added new aggravation to old inhumanity—a monotonous 
and weary record, without crisis and without hope. Religiously, 
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of course, the last two periods have a common claim on our 
regrets; for we see that the poison of heresy has entered the life- 
blood of the Egyptian Church, and all energy, vigour, vitality 
slowly but surely disappearing. The merest glance at the 
ancient history of the Copts must suffice in this place: but that 
glance at least is necessary, in order that due interest may be 
felt in their present condition, and that the lesson which their 
history points so forcibly may not be altogether lost. 

The Church of Alexandria has always prided itself on having 
been founded by S. Mark the Evangelist—the companion and 
“son” of S. Peter (1 Pet. v.13), who perhaps specially sent 
him as his own representative to the second city of the Gentile 
world.* However that may be, the Patriarch of Alexandria 
from the earliest times ranked next to the Pope of Rome, and 
enjoyed not a few peculiar powers and privileges. Doubtless 
there were Christians not a few in Egypt long before S. Mark’s 
first visit ; doubtless some had been among S. Peter’s converts 
on Pentecost day— devout men from Egypt and the parts about 
Lybia ” (Acts ii. 10) ; yet in a true sense 8. Mark is the founder 
of the Church of Alexandria, he gave it form and authority, 
ordained priests and deacons, and appointed as bishop his first 
Alexandrian convert, Annianus, a shoemaker, whose hand is said 
to have been healed by S. Mark of a wound inflicted in using 
his shoemaker’s awl. The Holy Evangelist was martyred in 
Alexandria, April 25th—his feast-day in both West and East— 
probably in a.p. 62. Following S. Mark, we have the clear 
record of an uninterrupted line of Patriarchs, his successors, the 
first being Annianus, just mentioned, until we reach the twenty- 
fifth of the line, the infamous Dioscorus, who became the ardent 
defender of Eutyches and his heresy, and was deposed in 4.p. 
451, by the Council of Chalcedon. This was a humiliating fail 
for the Church of so many doctors and holy patriarchs, of SS. 
Dionysius, Peter Martyr, Alexander, Athanasius and Cyril; for 
the Church of so many martyrs—which indeed suffered -so 
severely in the persecution, under Diocletian, that the first year 
of his reign is the Alexandrian “ era.”} 

The error of Eutyches, which sprang from an excessive re- 
action against Nestorianism, consists essentially in denying the 
existence of two natures, the human and the divine, in the 
person of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It strikes one with astonish- 


* The arguments and authorities for the three Petrine Sees of Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch are stated at length in Thomassinus’s “ Vetus 
et Nova Disciplina,” pars. i. lib. i. c. 7, 8. 

+ It is known as the Era of the err ip Aug. 29, a.v. 284, so that 
this year of a.p. 1884 is the year 1599-1600 of the Era of the Martyrs. 
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ment that the Alexandria which under S. Athanasius fought for 
the honour of Christ’s divinity against Arius and for the truth 
of his unique divine personality against Nestorius, under her 
patriarch Cyril—the battle-cry in the first conflict having been 
the famous “ consubstantial,” in the latter “theotokos,” or Mary 
the “ Mother of God”—should, with the ery of “one only 
Nature” in Christ, “ monophysis,” have become, and that under 
an immoral patriarch, the champion of heresy. Some have 
thought to trace this change, as to its root, back to the mono- 
theistic spirit of ancient Egypt; her “many gods” having been 
in reality but a human attempt to represent the One God, in- 
divisible but manifold in his operations. Without going so far, 
however, to fetch a doubtful explanation, we may recognize in 
the Alexandrian Church a disposition to dwell upon the Oneness, 
the glorious divinity of Christ, rather than upon the twofold 
aspect of his nature; even in their spiritual life as distinct from 
dogmatism, dweiling on the divine and conquering, rather than 
on thesuffering Saviour.* Perhaps they imbibed this mental com- 
plexion, this one-sided tendency from the Platonic atmosphere of 
their Schools—an idolon theatri. At least a marked difference 
can be recognized between the methods of the early Christian 
Schools of Alexandria and of Antioch. The bent of mind pre- 
dominant in the former, inherited as it would seem from the 
influence of Origen, was to speculation and mysticism; they 
loved to allegorize in interpreting the Holy Scripture. The 
spirit of Antioch was in theology rationalistic, whilst in herme- 
neutics it insisted on the plain and literal sense of the words.t 
When attention was called to the nature of the hypostatic 
union in Our Lord, the tendency of Alexandrian divines was to 
dwell upon the divinity, and hence to unite even the natures; 
of those of Antioch to admit the logical necessity of their dis- 
tinction. 1t is easy to see that in giving expression in formule 
of human language, one aspect or the other of that great 
mystery could be made prominent in either a sound or an 
heretical sense. Hence it came to pass, that the Church which 
had repelled Arius and Nestorius felt no horror at the doctrine 
of Eutyches. It is, however, a much simpler explanation to say 
that the Egyptians were always (are still) tenacious, persistent, 
obstinate, blindly so: and that having for a variety of reasons 


* Cf. Father Dalgairn’s Introduction to “ Lives of Fathers of the 
Desert.” 

+ Hence their divergent opinions as to the extent of inspiration: 
Alexandrians contending for verbal inspiration, the Antiochenes ad- 
mitting only that the drift or teaching of each clause or sentence was its 
inspiration. See the excellent paragraph in Alzog’s “ Church History: 
period i. epoch 2, c. 2, § 115. 
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some of them far removed from the region of dogma, once 
grown hot in defence of error, they grew only more determined 
therein with every effort to change them. The Alexandrian 
tendency was in itself neither good nor bad—under Catholic 
guidance it had produced both doctors and saints. What was 
wrong and led them astray was pride, self-sufficient national 
vanity. Dioscorus was a man of loose morals, proud and passion- 
ate, unprincipled; his position as patriarch of Alexandria was a 
very high and very powerful one: he was not a man, therefore, 
likely to retract or show humble submission, which alone would 
have saved him and his city. He had fallen foul of the party 
which first spoke out against Eutyches’s false exaggeration; he 
sought to ape the part played by his predecessor, St. Cyril, against 
Nestorius, without having either Cyril’s learning or virtue, and 
when Flavian, the patriarch of Constantinople—that Imperial 
city which was fast usurping the place so long held by 
Alexandria—anticipated him, by himself condemning Eutyches, 
the die was cast. The Robber Synod of Ephesus showed what 
spirit Dioscorus was of, and how little the honour of Christ was 
his thought or aim. When, therefore, the Council of Chalcedon 
assembled, the result was obvious: many erring minds submitted 
at that assembly, and much confusion of sentiments was cleared 
and illumined by the celebrated letter, or “tome,” of Pope St. 
Leo the Great, on the Catholic faith in the Incarnation; but 
Egyptian obstinacy refused to be taught, and from that day the 
three names of Chalcedon, Marcian (the Emperor), and St. Leo, 
have shared equally the hatred of the Egyptian Monophysites. 
True, Dioscorus was deposed by the Council and banished by the 
Emperor, but the flood he had let loose spread its destruction 
wider with the years, till Egypt’s ancient faith disappeared from 
the land. 

The Imperial minority at Chalcedon dared also, in defiance of 
the decision of Nicza, to rank the Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
New Rome, next 1o him of Old Rome, thus displacing him of 
Alexandria from the high and influential position hitherto held. 
True, the Pope’s legates refused to recognize the change, and 
Pope St. Leo defended the honour and right of Alexandria, and 
told the Emperor that his New Rome, with whatever grandeur, 
could not make itself what Alexandria was, an Apostolic See. 
But the Emperor, after the fashion of Emperors, had might 
against right, and the humiliated and insulted Alexandrians 
refused to accept Chalcedon or its faith. 

The orthodox Emperor, however, undertook to enforce the 
faith on Egypt: it would have been better for that faith had 
St. Leo’s exhortation to gentleness been heeded. The Copts 
have always excused their deep hatred of the Court of Con- 
VoL, x1.—No. 1. [Third Series.] H 
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stantinople by the severity and cruelty with which it was sought 
to make them orthodox. Thus it was that the national feeling 
of the ancient people rose in bitterness against, first the religion 
and power, and then the very presence, of the Greeks among 
them. There was, of course, much provocation given to the 
Greeks; the natives were vindictive, riotous, restless, and also 
cruel: but the issue gradually simplified itself into the national 
one of Egyptian or Greek. Thus the growing Monophysite 
party became known as the Copts or Egyptians: they had long 
in contempt called their Catholic opponents Melchites, or 
Royalists, as being the creatures of the Court of Constantinople. 
Thus was Egypt divided between the State Church and the 
Church of the people. To the former belonged the secular arm ; 
and it must be confessed that for an irritated and wounded 
people no agency could have been more prejudicial to the chances 
of orthodoxy. 

We pass over the interval between Chalcedon and the coming 
of the Moslem. It was a period of struggle and riot. Each 
party had its patriarch; occasionally an Emperor favoured the 
heretics, and whichever party was strongest, its own patriarch 
lorded it at Alexandria, and his rival prudently fled. But the 
currents of feeling grew deeper and flowed wider apart. Each 
effort at “union” made union more hopeless,* until at length, 
when the enemy of Christianity appeared at their doors, they 
welcomed his advent as a heaven-sent opportunity of rooting the 
hated Grecks from the face of Egypt. 


In the year of the Lord 639, the year of the Hegira of the 
Prophet 18, Amru, the general of Caliph Omar, entered 
Egypt. He took Pelusium at a blow; Memphis, the ancient 
capital, was captured ufter a seven months’ siege; and finally 
Alexandria itself fell into the conqueror’s hands, not, however, 
without a long struggle on the part of the Imperial garrison. 
When Amru was despairing of reducing Memphis, it is said that 
the Imperial governor, an Egyptian named Mokaukas, and a 
strong Jacobite in religion, took on himself traitorously to nego- 
ciate with the Saracen. Amru gave him the Prophet’s con- 
ditions—the Koran, tribute, or the sword. Declining the Koran, 
he is said to have promised tribute from himself and his people, in 
order that the Greek might be driven root and branch from the 
land. ‘The Greeks,” Gibbon reports him as saying, “are de- 
termined to abide by the determination of the sword: but with 
the Greeks I desire no communion, either in this world or in the 


* Even the “ Henoticon” of Zeno only intensified hatreds and multi- 
plied sects. 
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next, and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of 
Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves.” We may see plainly 
enough, in after events, that at least the Copts acted up to the 
spirit of this zealot speech. They fought before Alexandria in 
the infidel ranks, and more fiercely even than did the Saracen, 
against the Greek, their common enemy. ‘The city fell, and 
the Greeks were driven for their lives to the sea. Then the 
Christian Copts gladly submitted to a tribute of two gold pieces 
per head—old men, women, and children, and perhaps also 
monks, excepted. The Copts had an easy triumph, and so 
complete that for a time we may fancy it even satisfied their 
uncompromising fanaticism. The Melchites were, as we have 
said, identified with the Court and power of Constantinople, the 
great enemy of the Saracen Caliph, so that conqueror and con- 
quered had a common feeling of dislike to the professors of the 
faith of Chalcedon. When the influence of the Emperors was 
banished from Egypt, multitudes, from various motives, went 
over or returned again to the error of the Copts; the wonder 
indeed is that any Melchite should have remained or ever re- 
appeared in Egypt. Yet they did reappear, and even revive, 
at one period receiving marked, at another equal favour from 
the Mahommedan rulers; but they never grew into importance, 
and became with time more and more Greek in ritual and 
spirit. It was, as Renaudot thinks, probably now, in the time 
of Benjamin, the first schismatic patriarch under Moslem rule, 
that the Alexandrians translated their liturgies from the despised 
Greek into their vernacular Coptic. But probably enough 
Coptic liturgies had been long used in Upper Egypt beyond 
where the refinement and language of the great city was pre- 
valent. St. Anthony did not understand Greek, and doubtless 
his followers esteemed it as little as he did.* 

There is such a thing, to use a vulgar phrase, as to “jump 
from the pan into the fire ;” the unhappy Egyptians soon found 
that they had done this. The followers of Mahomet despised 
them not for believing wrongly about the Incarnation, but for 
believing in it at all, or in the divinity of Christ. ‘ God neither 
begetteth nor is begotten,” was the solemn enunciation of their 
Koran, and this sentence Abdul-Aziz, the first notorious perse- 
eutor of the Christians, had painted up on the doors of their 
churches, as also this: ‘“‘ Mahomet the Great Apostle of God and 
Jesus Christ, the Apostle of God.’ The Mahommedan Emirs 
ol Egypt soon played the réle of the Byzantine Emperors and 
with a cruelty that the Emperors had never dreamed of. The 
reader must bear in mind, as we now glance at the status of the 


* Palmer’s “ Origines Liturgicw”’ (Oxford, 1836), vol. i. . 
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Copts of the present day, that they have lived under the yoke of 
the Infidel for twelve hundred years and that, though often enjoying 
respites of peace, they have been violently and brutally persecuted,* 
occasionally by outbursts of such violence as marked the early 
Roman persecutions, and more persistently by a continuance of 
penal laws that are not without resemblance to those so long in 
force against Catholics in England and Ireland. They were 
early forbidden the celebration of the holy mysteries, they were 
taxed and retaxed until reduced to poverty, whilst defaulters 
were maimed of a limb or put to death; monks were forbidden 
to take monastic vows, were heavily taxed, had to wear an iron 
fetter, and be marked with their letter and number; enormous 
“ donations” were exacted from patriarchs, one of whom had to 
travel over Egypt begging of his people alms to purchase his 
ransom, accompanied by a man who was responsible for his 
return ; churches were spoiled, desecrated and ruined; images 
were destroyed, bells forbidden ; their much-loved native tongue 
was prohibited and grew in time unintelligible to them; they were 
to wear a peculiar dress as a badge of their Christianity; they were 
forbidden the use of horses and later on of even mules ; profes- 
sions were also closed to them and also all official positions in the 
Divan except on previous profession of Mahommedanism: One 
feature of these persecutions was that money would buy exemp- 
tion from nearly every penalty, and money was often the only 
escape from death: gold rose in value, and Christian parents were 
known to sell their children to escape starvation. Had there 
been no lulls in this fierce storm the Egyptian Christians must 
have been swept from the face of their land. Naturally enough 
the oppressed Copts often rose in rebellion, only to be easily put 
down, and then treated with increased rigour, and unfortunately 
too they abused the intervals of peace, and some of them by 
their atrogance and pride drew forth anew the hatred of the 
Moslem. It is needless to add that countless numbers of them 
embraced the religion of their persecutors. It is much the 
fashion at present to blame the arrogance, violence, treachery and 
other bad yualities of the Copts as having been the cause of 
their sufferings. Doubtless they often offended in these ways, 
but it is plain matter of history that their oppression was due to 
the hatred of the Moslem for Christianity. 

Of late years, however, and particularly since the reign of 
Mehemet Ali, the Copts have enjoyed the same toleration accorded 


* Dr. Neale counts some twelve persecutions, which stand out in pain- 
ful relief from the general and continued oppression. The tenth of these, 
under Hakem (a.p. 996-1020), suggests strong likeness to the tenth 
Roman persecution; but Hakem himself was a Nero rather than a 
Diocletian. 
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to all forms of worship by that liberal ruler. A century of immu- 
nity has not been enough to undo the effects of the penal times, to 
rouse them from apathy and timidity, to raise them to anything 
like the high level of culture they once enjoyed. The long- 
imposed Moslem yoke has been removed, but the mark of bond- 
age is not yet effaced. This is true to a great extent: yet the 
Copt is not so black as he is painted. He is represented as 
morose, sullen, deceitful, unprincipled, repellant of strangers, if 
not rude ; in his dealings avaricious, dishonest, a drunkard, cring- 
ing or arrogant as occasion serves, wanting in the manliness of 
Turk and Arab; in his religion degraded, fanatical, ignorant. 


- This testimony of English, German, and American travellers is 


for the most part very untrustworthy. The Copt is naturally 
grave, as was his Egyptian ancestor ; he is exclusive and will not 
unbosom himself to every Cook’s tourist who comes to inspect 
him and suggest his reformation: in fact, he dislikes strangers, 
is suspicious of Franks and abhors their religions. This conduct 
the aforesaid travellers resent; are they not by virtue of race 
and religion the natural superiors of this people ? The Copt, too, 
is a Catholic more pronounced even than the Romanists in such 
reprehensible matters as Mariolatry, pomp of ceremony, fasting, 
and other superstitious corruptions—and according to the current 
logic, not being yet enlightened by Protestantism, he must be 
more degraded rather than less. This is the tone hitherto much 
used ; but Anglicans are recently fond of speaking very highly 
of the Coptic Church and its ritual, and very hopefully of the 
dispositions and capabilities of the people. Lane tells us that he 
despaired for a long time of learning anything of the Copts, and 
was surprised at last to find “a Copt of liberal as well as intelli- 
gent mind ;” and more recent writers generally confirm their 
special impression about the Copts, or theory as to his needs, by 
quoting a liberal and intelligent member whom they met! We 
hardly trust this liberal and intelligent friend, it is suspicious 
that his opinions are always those of the traveller, however 
peculiar and recent these may be. Besides, the inner life, the 
spirit and secret hopes of a people, especially a reserved people, 
are not got at by the acquaintance of an hour; most of the 
European and American travellers do not know a word of 
Arabic, the language of the people ! 

The Copt is unquestionably of great natural intelligence and 
aptitude, quick to learn, with a wonderful talent for the science 
of figures. Copts have always been the scribes, accountants, 
secretaries, &c., of the Moslem Egyptians. They make excellent 
artizans, and in Upper Egypt represent skilled labour. Educa- 
tion is not yet compulsory in Egypt, hence we need not refuse 
to admit that not every Coptic child would pass the most recent 
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English grade of standards. But they are the best educated 
portion of the indigenous population. English writers often 
accuse them of being a race of drunkards, judging perhaps from 
a short residence among the citizens of Cairo; the truth being 
that they are not so drunken as the Mahommedans, whose temper- 
ance is about as genuine as the modesty of their harems—which 
English writers have so often had courage to defend of late. In 
reading, therefore, the frequent opinions put forth about the Copt’s 
religion, or rather want of it, statements that his condition is 
one of ignorance, that his religious services are empty, frivolous 
ceremonies, not understood by the people, irreverently conducted 
and the like, we must remember how our own masses and services 
have been so often described by English observers in our own 
literature. One authority here again assures us that his ine 
telligent and enlightened Copts agreed with him that the service 
was neither edifying nor elevating! There is a strong tempta- 
tion here, which shall be resisted, to divert on the tone fre- 
quently assumed by English writers on the matter of religion : 
their sympathies are with Mahommedanism and its pure 
monotheism, or they assert the superiority of Moslem morality 
as quite unquestioned, or they laboriously and con amore follow 
the growth and varieties of the pantheon of pagan Egypt, but 
have only supercilious indifference or scorn for the protracted 
theological disputes concerning the divinity of our Lord. The 
harems have, as we already remarked, found defenders, and 
polygamy has been pronounced more moral than the de facto 
condition of Europe: Islam has been accepted as an excellent 
form of monotheism specially adapted to Eastern character. Yet 
it will presently be thrown at the Copts that they have conformed 
to Moslem habits, secluded their women and even rigorously 
veiled them in the streets. It must here be remembered, that 
living under Moslem rule they have been driven to confirm to 
such social customs as imply no dereliction of religious principles. 
What Copt would be enlightened and liberal enough to send his 
wife abroad unveiled when she by thus appearing would pro- 
claim herself to he what more than all an honest woman abhors 
the suspicion of? But the rigid veiling of even ‘Turkish and 
Arab women is giving way before the impact of Western in- 
fluences, and Copts are fast relinquishing much of the foolery 
they had imbibed from their masters. But their women have 
been and are treated by them with respect, are trusted, their 
family life is Christian and sacred, and there is a striking 
increase of the Coptic compared with the Mahommedan popula- 
tion. Coptic women are also credited with self-respect ; and the 
shameless details of harem-education are respectfully kept from 
their knowledge. They are not insulted with the degrading 
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attendance of eunuchs, and Coptic ladies of rich families are 
attended by a man-servant, as is an English lady of like rank. 
The Monophysite Copts number at the present day through- 
out Egypt probably 300,000—about one-tenth of the indigenous 
population. There are altogether about 5,000 Catholic Copts, of 
whom about 800 belong to Cairo. It will save time in this 
rapid sketch, if we mean by Copt the Monophysite, unless the 
Catholic convert be expressly named. The interest which a 
study of the Copts has for ourselves is that from their tenacious 
conservatism, their suspicion of novelty and all foreign influence, 
and their isolation from the rest of Christianity for nearly twelve 
centuries, they give testimony to the belief and practices (often 
here spoiled by puerilites) of a very ancient if not apostolic Chris- 
tianity. Let us say, however, in this place, that the Catholic 
Copts do not make use of our ritual and rite—do not, for example, 
say mass in Latin. Rome not only does not encourage, but 
expressly forbids, a change by converts from their ancient and 
venerable rite ; and no changes in ritual would be required by 
Rome, although minor changes and curtailments would be both 
possible and even demanded, and would certainly be advantageous 
to priest and worshippers. This is to be noted, because the 
language of the Coptic ritual is vastly more a dead and unintel- 
ligible language to the Copt than Latin is to a European Roman 
Catholic. The Copt speaks Arabic, like his Turkish neighbour, 
and does not understand—not all the priests understand—a word 
of the Coptic; hence one casual observer of their Mass writes 
that the Arabic portion of the service—the lections are read in 
Arabic as epistle and gospel with us in English—are the parts 
which this Scripture-loving people relished: the fact being that 
with ordinary politeness they listen to what is specially put into 
the vernacular for their behoof, but esteem the mass proper in 
its dead tongue as the uneducated but instructed Catholic 
esteems it in Latin. Unfortunately, instructed Copts are not 
numerous. The reader who cares to compare the Coptic Mass 
with his own Latin Mass, and to see for himself what beauty there 
is in that ancient liturgy of Egypt, can do so by means of a 
little volume recently published, in which the Marquis of Bute 
has translated that liturgy into English from the Coptic, which 
latter he places in parallel columns.* The reader will be able to 


* This is called “The Coptic Morning Service for the Lord’s Day” 
(London: J. Masters & Co.), because Lord Bute has also translated the 
service of Morning Incense, which on Sundays usually precedes the Mass. 
The reader will find indicated in their places the variations from this form 
in use among the Schismatic Copts; they are only two or three. Both 
Liturgical and Coptic students owe a debt of gratitude to this oriental 
scholar, the former more particularly for giving them in English from the 
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see in the same volume, and in other volumes which refer to the 
matter,* that the Egyptian Churches are more or less uniformly 
on a different plan from the Western. The east end of a Coptic 
church is always apsidal ; the high altar is generally flanked on 
north and south by side-altars. In the eastern apse is the altar, 
surmounted by a baldaquin, and strictly enclosed from the rest of 
the church bya high, close screen, called the iconostasis. This altar- 
enclosure is the Hékel, or Holy of Holies; within its curtained door 
enter only the officiating ministers; within its precincts is used 
only the sacred Coptic—whatever is read in Arabic is read with- 
out. This is the first great division of the church; the second 
is outside this, and is the choir reserved to other ministers, 
choristers, &c., and containing the lecterns, from which are read 
the four lections of the Mass and others.f This choir is marked 
off by an open screen from the third division, which is the nave 
or body of the church; strictly speaking, it is the men’s portion, 
because women and children are screened off in galleries or 
other parts of the building. A fourth section, not, however, so 
unfailingly to be found, is the narthex or outer division, used in 
ancient times for the catechumens, penitents, and others, and 
corresponding with the Court of the Gentiles in the Hebrew 
Temple. As the change of discipline robbed the narthex of its 
original purpose, it became in some cases the women’s division— 
in many cases it now contains the Epiphany tank or well. When 
the Copts arrive at church for Mass, they bow or prostrate before 
the door of the Hékel, kissing the silk curtain which hangs 
before it; they then go round paying reverence to the pictures 
of our Lord, His mother, and the saints, which are numerous in 
his churches. The Copt does not remove his turban, though 
frequently he puts off his shoes, and then sits on the floor of the 
church on a mat. The services are frequently so long, extending 
over several hours, that the worshippers use a crutch stick, over 
which they incline and rest as they stand, quite in the opposite 
way to the use of the “ Misereres” in Western choirs. 

The celebrating priest is always assisted by at least one deacon, 
who, however, is often only a little boy, differing from our serv- 
ing-boy in that he has been ordained a deacon. These boys 
are ordained deacons as early as seven and eight years of age, and 
although the deacon always communicates with the priest who 


old Coptic, not an ancient code but the liturgy in actual use. Our in- 
debtedness to Lord Bute for much information concerning Egyptian 
matters is very great, and is gratefully acknowledged. 

* See particularly four excellent letters in the Academy, Nos. 543, 544, 
545, 547, for 1882. 

+ The four lections of the Mass are taken from—1l. A Pauline; 2. A 
Catholic Epistle; 3. The Acts of the Apostles; 4. The Gospels. 
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offers the Mass, they do not, among the schismatics, go to con- 
fession until they arrive at manhood. 

The Copts have three liturgies, or ordos of the Mass—one, 
called St. Gregory’s, is used for midnight mass of Easter, Christ- 
mas and Epiphany ; the other, St. Cyril’s, is used once a year only. 
St. Basil’s is used on every other occasion, and the Copts offer Mass 
every Sunday and feast (these are numerous), every Thursday and 
Friday in larger churches, and on every day in Lent. They prepare 
for mass with great care, and frequently spend from midnight in 
church in chanting psalms &c., in which many devout laity join. 
There is along service of Incense now used as immediately prepara- 
toryto the Mass, which will be found translated in Lord Bute’s book: 
many of the prayers are of great beauty, and the whole deserves 
perusal. That portion of the liturgies which precedes the canon 
is longer than our own, but need not detain us. When we come 
to the canon of the Mass, the likeness between the Coptic com- 
mencement and our own (and the same may be said of the other 
Oriental liturgies) is strikingly close, pointing to a venerable 
antiquity—perhaps to a date before the dispersion of the Apostles 
—for this essential portion of the Christian sacrifice. We have 
nearly everywhere the “ Dominus vobiscum,” the “sursum 
corda,” the “ Dignum et justum est” &e. We have the Trium- 
phal Hymn embodying our Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. We 
find, also—what is especially noteworthy—the essential words 
of consecration so far carefully preserved that the form approved 
by Rome for the Catholic Copts is unchanged from that used by 
the schismatics; a peculiarity of the Coptic rite being that 
deacon and people interrupt the priest with frequent exclamations 
of “Amen,” “we believe, we believe that it is so indeed. Amen.” 
The Copts use the Epiklesis or Invocation of the Holy Spirit 


- after the words of consecration, but apparently not in the erro- 


neous sense adopted by recent Greek schismatics.* The Coptic 
priest then continues the Canon by praying aloud, and not as 
with us inaudibly, and at great length for the welfare of the 
Church, for its prelates and all the hierarchy, for the people and 
for the fruits of the earth, and for a full rise of the Nile during 
the season of inundation. The commemoration of the saints 
follows. It is very much longer than our Latin “ Communicantes 
et memoriam venerantes,” and speaks of the blessed Virgin thus : 


And chiefly she that is full of glory, that is a virgin unto all times, 
the Holy Mother of God, the Holy Mary.+ 


* This is well pointed out on p. 88 of “Coptic Morning Service.” A- 
good ——— of the Epiklesis and its value may be found in Hurter’s 
“‘Medulla Theologie Dogmatice,” p. 604. 

+ Renaudot’s Latin version of the Monophysite text is not easily 
rendered : “ Divas Sanctze Marie.” 
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Next come the Prayers for the Dead, the fraction of the con- 
secrated bread, the Our Father, and then still other long prayers, 
in which the living, the sick and the dead are again prayed for. 
Before the Communion the Confession of Faith is made by both 
Schismatics and Catholics. 

The priest says, Amen. Amen. Amen. I believe, I believe, I 
believe, and confess till the last breath, that this is the life-giving 
Flesh which Thy only-begotten Son, Our Lord, and Ged, and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, took from our Lady, the Lady of us all, the Holy Mother 
of God, the Holy Mary. He united It with His Divinity without 
mingling and without confusion and without alteration. He witnessed 
a good confession before Pontius Pilate. He gave it for us upon the 
holy tree of the Cross, by His Own Will, in very truth for us all. I 
believe that His Divinity was not separated from His manhood for one 
moment, or for the twinkling of aneye. Giving it for us, for salvation 
and remission of sins and eternal life unto them who partake of it; I 
believe; I believe; I believe that This is It in very deed. Amen.* 


The words we have italicised are often adduced as proof that 
the Copts are orthodox as to the distinction of the two natures, 
and would be of force if they saw any consequences from them 
and accepted such conseazences. But when pressed therewith, 
they always fall back on their only formula, that of the one 
nature.t The Communion which follows is given to the people 
in both kinds, thus: to the men who come to the door of the 
Hékel the particle is dipped into the chalice and administered 
with a spoon; to the women, who stay behind their grill, the 
priest takes particles which have been touched by another par- 
ticle that had been dipped into the chalice: the chalice never 
leaves the sanctuary. Some post-communion prayers follow, and 
the mass ends by the priest blessing and dismissing the people— 
now done in Arabic. 

There can be no question of the sound faith of the Copts re- 
garding the Real Presence, nor about their having Catholic 
sentiments as to the sufficiency of communion in one kind. 
True it is that they do not now reserve the Blessed Sacrament, and 


* Lord Bute’s translation. Mr. Sheldon Amos considers that our 
Lord is so prominent in the Coptic liturgy that there is no fear of their 
placing any mediator above and before Him. The value of this bathos 
is seen by the language used of the Blessed Virgin in the two above 
extracts. No mention in the Roman Catholic Canon of the Blessed Virgin 
is nearly so warm in expression as these. 

+ That the Coptic Monophysites, or Jacobites, are not thorough-going 
followers of Eutyches is pointed out by Dr. J. Mason Neale in his 
“ Alexandria,” vol. ii. p. 16, and was dilated on two centuries ago by the 
Jesuit Fathers Bernat and Sicard in their “ Lettres edifiantes.” They are 
none the less, however, heretical in their tenets, though practically, and 
for many generations back, are “ more ignorant than heretical.” 
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that when an urgent sick call shows the necessity of viaticum, 
they say mass at any hour and carry to the dying the conse- 
crated particle touched with the precious blood. But whilst 
this is manifestly not “the cup to the laity,” it is matter of 
history that long before their schism the Egyptians both re- 
served the consecrated bread and communicated the people with 
it alone. They are most careful to prepare the bread for the 
holy sacrifice, and the oven generally stands in a division of the 
church itself, as also often does the wine-press. But with re- 
gard to wine, the Monophysites were once driven to a peculiar 
practice which they still continued in the last century. One of the 
methods of annoying them which their Moslem persecutors 
invented in the 9th century, was to forbid all buying or selling 
of wine under severest penalties. The Copts were driven, some 
think, to use an infusion of vine branches in water.* When 
the Jesuit Pére Bernat lived in Egypt, they still used, as a 
matter of course, a liquor made by squeezing large raisins in 
water; and this raisin wine, from the largeness and juiciness of 
the fruit used, was judged by some French chemist to be really 
a species of wine. A feature of the Coptic mass and liturgical 
services is the frequent use of incense; the priest censes not only 
altar and pictures, but the people, coming down among them 
and saying prayers, to which they respond in a way that to 
many western observers savours of familiar chat and absence of 
religious solemnity. However, people are variously impressed, 
according to their views on “ritual”? An eminent Anglican 
clergyman, having assisted at the long Easter liturgy in the 
cathedral at Cairo last Easter, calls it “a gorgeous and in- 
teresting service.” ‘ What was scriptural and edifying,” he 
adds, “ far exceeded what was objectionable,” + and other Anglican 
visitors recently report in similarly condescending praise: it is 
generally added, however, that in one way or another the Copis 
are not as the Romanists are, which is the point to be devoutly 
noted in these matters. 

The Copts believe in seven sacraments, and are in the main 
correct in their administration of them, although many strange 
and mistaken details of belief and practice have crept in. 
Baptism is by triple immersion, first one-third of the child’s 
body being dipped, then two-thirds, and lastly the whole, one 
person of the Trinity being named at each ; and these immersions 
are preceded by a multitude of anointings, thirty-six with one 


* This seems the natural reading. Renaudot has “ palmites vitis,” 
but says, “ per palmites intelligi uvas ex illis pensiles.” Vol. i, p. 193. 

Fa Butcher, quoted in Mr. Denton’s “ Ancient Church of Egypt,” 
p. 
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kind of oil on as many different parts of the body. The Mono. 
physites are lax as to its necessity, and parents or nurses are said 
not to dream that they can or ought to baptize a dying child. 
The administration of baptism is at once followed by that of con- 
firmation, and this even by priests, and without any special need 
or deputation ; and after confirmation the Holy Eucharist is ad- 
ministered in wine which is conveyed from the chalice on the 
priest’s finger-tip into the child’s mouth—manifestly communion 
in one kind. The necessity of this communion with the Mono- 
physites, and the fact that they do not reserve the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, leads to many inconveniences. Perhaps their excessive 
reverence for the Blessed Sacrament, and the dangers of cen- 
turies of persecution, accounts for it, for they certainly used to 
reserve. Some of their wise men now account for it by reference 
to the fact that it was forbidden for any of the Paschal Lamb to 
be left! To the same great reverence we may attribute their 
careful preparation in the communicant—not only of fasting, 
but of observance of certain rules concerning personal purity 
which we should deem excessive ; and this as regards the cele- 
brant too, for parochial clergy may be and often are married. 
They are lax about the practice of confession, and young 
people frequently go first when about to be married. Strange to say, 
the Sacrament of Penance is often followed in the Church by that 
of Extreme Unction. This seems to be true, though, as Denz- 
inger points out pertinently enough,* not every use of the 
*oleum infirmorum” in the primitive Eastern Church meant 
the Sacramental Unction. There was a frequent use of it, as b 
way of what we call a “sacramental :” thus, ex. gr., the healthy 
were anointed by way of preservative, and even the dead were 
marked with it in much the same spirit and intention as our 
sprinkling of the corpse with holy water. It is true, however, 
that the Copts do sometimes administer this sacrament after 
confession to the healthy. They have a peculiar reading of 
St. James’s words. There are three kinds of sickness, say they, 
that of the body is only one of them: there is also sickness of 
the soul, which is sin, and of the mind or spirit, which are 
afflictions : the Unction is good for all of them; those doing 
penance for apostacy used to be thus anointed. They are also 
peculiar, not to say humorous, in this, that when they ad- 
minister Extreme Unction they also anoint the ministers and 
other bystanders, lest the evil spirit departing from the sick man 
should find a “ dry place,” and take up his abode in any of them ! 
Coptic young men appear to marry at as great a disadvantage 
as their Moslem fellow-countrymen. The social condition of 


* “ Ritus Orientalium,” tom. i. De Extr. Unct. § 5. 
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women in Egypt makes it necessary for him to employ an agent 
or match-maker, one of his relatives generally, to find him a suit- 
able wife. And the young lady has her “ wekil,” or agent, a 
near relative, or, failing that, one of her own appointment, to 
arrange matters. The bridegroom rarely gets a glimpse of his 
betrothed till the marriage; but of course this excessive seclusion 
of women is giving way to Western influence. A good Copt will 
not marry, except in his own church and with the priest’s bless- 
ing; indeed, their older writers make the religious rite essential 
to the contract. But a civil marriage (“ marriage & la Turque,” 
as Pére Bernat calls it) has always been in vogue when a Copt 
would marry, in spite of rule and ruler, a Moslem woman or a 
woman of any other creed than his own. Marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is forbidden by an Alexandrian Code of 
canons still in foree.* The canons of the Egyptian Church are 
against divorce a vinculo, even in case of adultery, but their 
practice has long been somewhat lax. And they can have re- 
course, not, of course, without sin, to the secular or Moslem tri- 
bunal, against the decision of which the threats of their Church 
avail only in conscience, and can be disregarded with impunity. 
One cause authorising a new marriage, mentioned by Wansleb, 
is suggestive of their past sufferings under Mahommedan rule. If 
man or wife have been Jed off into slavery, the remaining party 
may remarry if the absentee is not heard of as alive within a 
period of five years. Only a virgin bride can be “crowned,” 
which is a special portion of the nuptial benediction with cere- 
monies peculiar to itself. Only the son of a crowned woman can 
become the Patriarch of Alexandria. Marriages may not be 
solemnized in Lent, because it is a penitential season, nor during 
Easter, because it is unbecoming to share the Paschal joy with 
any other and more earthly one. Second marriages are not 
countenanced by the Coptic any more than by the rest of the 
Oriental Church, but third or fourth marriages are matter for 
severe and prolonged penances. 

So much may be found in any book or article on the Copts 
about their numerous and rigorous fasts, that we need do no 
more than say that they have four Lents in each year. The 
Great Lent is longer than ours by nine days, commencing on the 
Monday of Sexagesima, though their actual fasting days are not 
more, since all Saturdays and Sundays are with them as exempt 
as Sundays in the West. Holy Saturday is the only Saturday 
on which they fast. The second Lent is of forty-three days for 
the clergy and twenty-three for the laity, before Christmas; the 
third is preparatory to the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, and for 


* Denzinger, “ Ritus Orientalium.” De Matrimonio, § 3. 
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the laity is of thirteen days, but varies for the clergy, who com- 
mence it immediately after Pentecost week, and thus get some- 
times longer and sometimes shorter measure than the people— 
sometimes as many as thirty days. The fourth Lent is for fifteen 
days before the Assumption of our Blessed Lady. The first Lent 
is a rigorous one, neither meat, fish, eggs, nor white meats being 
allowed—in fact, only a vegetarian diet, and the first mea! not till 
after None, formerly 3 p.m., now about 1 p.m. 

The Copts have bishops, priests, and deacons, in due subordina- 
tion of grade, all being subject to the Patriarch. The Patriarch, 
once so powerful politically, has retained his great and absolute 
importance and power till now. It is the most significant sign 
of the change coming over the old society of Egypt from Western 
influences, that this absolute trust of the Copts in their Patri- 
archs is beginning to be lessened.* The bishops are quite the 
“creations” of the Patriarch; he consecrates whom he chooses, 
and none but he can consecrate. He, however, has always two 
assistant bishops. His suffragans now number just a dozen—the 
remains of that populous Church which could muster a hundred 
suffragans of Alexandria in the days of St. Athanasius. 

Bishops must live in continence, but may have been the 
husbands of one wife deceased ; but priests who are not monks 
may marry one wife before receiving priesthood, and may neither 
marry nor remarry after ordination: it is not true, however, as 
is frequently asserted, that they always marry, much less that 
they are obliged to do so. Much is being said at present 
about the ignorance in matters religious of the Coptic clergy 
and bishops; to a great extent it is but too true. A Coptic 
monk has no more desire for any acquired science mundane or 
theological than had SS. Paul or Anthony; and the Patriarch 
of Alexandria is chosen from their ranks for his piety, and also 
for a sort of helpless ignorance which will leave him the easy 
tool of clever advisers, Many of the Alexandrian Patriarchs 
took for the first time to their school-books after their elevation 
—much to their credit; it is said that the present one did so, 
and with success. The patriarchical schools established by the 
last Patriarch but one have done much to elevate the standard 
of Coptic education. Among the clergy, those of the Catholic 
Copts who have been educated at Propaganda show to striking ad- 
vantage. Four elements of ecclesiastical learning are, however, 
sadly neglected at present in Egyptian clerical training—thorough 
study of Coptic, ecclesiastical history, systematic theology, and 
Sacred Scriptures. Much as we should wish to see this low 
level of acquirements raised, it need not be said that we regard 


* See Mr. Sheldon Amos in the Contemporary, Nov. 1883. 
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with more than suspicion the obtrusive efforts made for both 
laity and clergy by American and English schools. Ignorance 
may be bad, but the Copt may too easily be educated to the point 
of sneering at the superstitions of his fathers without acquiring 
any better thing to venerate and accept. High Anglicans also 
will at least strengthen that hatred for the Pope which is to our 
minds his radical defect. Mr. Sheldon Amos is a liberal-minded 
Englishman, anxious for the elevation of the Coptic clergy ; he 
may be taken as a type of many. “A Church,” he says, “ with 
so distinct a theological history and such marked national pecu- 
liarities as the Egyptian might well be entitled to fine shades of 
theological preference in the enunciation of doctrine which only 
the most tyrannical standards would restrict.” All this and 
much like this uttered in good-natured desire to be wide-minded, 
we cannot but regard with disapproval, and as of bad augury 
for the Copt. But there is more to be feared from the energy 
and active propagandism of such men as the American mis- 
sionaries, one of whom is of opinion that “the pretended 
power that the priests have to bind and loose, the invocation of 
saints and angels, fastings, pilgrimages, &c., are so many false 
saviours and so many anutichrists which the devil has invented to 
turn weary and heavily-laden souls far away from the true 
Saviour.” These gentlemen and others of like sentiments with 
them are moving heaven and earth for converts among the 
Copts. Schools are opened in Upper Egypt; they report them- 
selves in 1880 as having thirty-two schools in their Assiit 
district, which covers a stretch of 450 miles from Minyeh to 
Assuan, with 1,343 scholars attending them. Their zeal is 
backed by abundant means, and the poor class of Copts are 
in such indigence that wealth exercises a sway among them 
which they can hardly resist. Their converts are such acquisi- 
tions as are the bought converts anywhere else ; and a few go 
over to them to escape the burden of fasts and a burdensome 
obedience. 

The Franciscan Fathers who have had hitherto the sole care 
of the villages and towns of Upper Egypt, and who in years 
not far receded have watered the soil with their blood for the 
faith, have ten houses, including a small one at Cairo, for the 
Prefect Apostolic of Upper Egypt. Their churches, built by 
themselves, are frequently in towns where the Catholic Copts 
have no chapel of their own, and the Franciscan church is used 
for both rites. The Coptic priest, however, is parish-priest of 
those of his own rite and the Fathers of those only who are of 
the Latin rite. The intense poverty of these Franciscan mis- 
sionaries, raised as they are in this respect only a degree above 
the privation of many of their peasant congregations, is a great 
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drawback to their efficiency in school matters. They cannot pay 
the masters they would like to have, they cannot multiply schools 
or increase accommodation. They are sorely pressed as it is to 
find masters’ salaries, books, pens, and even clothes for their 
wretchedly poor scholars. And tiis in villages where an active 
and zealous Protestant agency can build with elegance, and 
command excellent tuition. For their girls’ schools, which 
might be made a most expeditious and potent means of good, 
the Fathers much regret their inability to ask the help of any 
teaching order of nuns. In 1882, in 16 schools in the Nile 
Valley, they counted 808 scholars, about 300 of whom were 
schismatic Copts. They have also had the happiness of receiving 
into the Church small bands of schismatics, twenty in one place, 
thirty in another, during the past year, but not in such numbers 
as to indicate a “movement ” in the direction of Catholicity. 

We must not omit mention of the College at Cairo—attached 
to which the Jesuit Fathers have the Coptic Seminary of the 
Holy Family, in which some twenty boys are studying for priests 
orders in the Catholic Coptic Church. It was established in 
1879 by a special order of Pope Leo XIII; but it is, without any 
secured means of support, dependent on the charity of Europeans. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that these candidates will have to 
celebrate according to the Coptic rite; the Holy See not only 
recognizes these Eastern rituals, but expressly forbids those who 
submit to Roman authority to leave their native rite. So far, 
however, is this from being appreciated by the native converts, 
that the Latin missionaries in Egypt assure us that converts to 
Roman Catholicism are generally anxious to become Roman 
thoroughly and entirely; to join Latin rite, devotions, &c. 
Hence if the clerical students of the Holy Family at Cairo live 
according to the Latin rite in the Seminary, it is difficult, doubt- 
less, for the Fathers, who are Latins and alone can teach them, to 
provide any other ritual arrangements for them. They will 
imbibe too with their years of studentship the piety and 
devotional practices of their Catholic masters—no small boon 
and one not likely to be without fruit in after years. It will 
doubtless need many years and much expense before our 
standard spiritual works can be rendered into Arabic and 
popularized. 

The College to which the Seminary is attached is, we may say 
in passing, flourishing. From the 35 pupils of the first year, and 
the 70 of the second, the number had risen in 1882, soon after 
the war, to 112, most of them of good families, and thus divided 
as regards religion :—65 Catholics of various rites, 29 Schismatics, 
12 Mussulmen, and 6 Jews.* The Rector of the College ex- 


* Missions Catholiques, 15 Juin, 1883. 
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presses in his report the hope that substantial help may enable 
them to extend their colleges into Upper Egypt, where at the 
present time numerous scholars, Catholics and schismatics, are 
driven to the otherwise excellent Protestant schools for want of 
others. The schismatic Copts, it is his opinion, are as a body 
giving way to the influence of the modern spirit, and are being 
visibly disunited (désagrége) and do show distinct change of feel- 
ing towards Rome. 

Such are the efforts being made on one hand by the Catholic 
missionaries, on the other by the Protestant for the benefit of 
the schismatic Copt. Both the Jesuit and Franciscan appeal for 
the aid of which they so sorely feel the need. At the same time, 
though we hope and pray that sufficient means will not be 
wanting, we regard as the augury of their success, after the good- 
ness of their causes, the blood which Franciscan martyrs have 
already shed in Egypt, the patronage of that theotokos whom the 
Copts so warmly love, and their own self-sacrificing devotedness 
to their poor missions. It was natural to the Franciscan priests 
and other missionaries to remain at their posts during the late 
war ; the Jesuit Fathers being driven out, took their young clerics 
with them at great risk and cost to Beyrout. We should not 
have thought of mentioning this, but we have been perusing a 
very unctuous account of the American Missions in Egypt, which 
says as a matter of course that “on the departure of the 
missionaries and their families on June 19th, 1882 (after the 
massacre and before the bombardment), to the number of forty- 
two, the congregations and schools, the outcome of twenty-five 
years’ labour, were left to the tender mercies of Mohammedan 
fanaticism.”* 

One feature more of the present status of the Coptic Church 
ought not to be passed over—its monks and monasteries. We 
shall not need to recall to the reader that this the monastic life 
was a signal glory of the early Egyptian Church; her deserts, 
the cradle of monasticism, soon swarmed with so many thousands 
of penitential anchorites and cenobites, both men and women, 
that, with some exaggeration of course, the Egypt of the deserts 
was said to be as populous as the Egypt of the cities. Yet 
whoever reads Cassian’s account of their almost incredible num- 
bers when he visited them, can appreciate the exaggeration. 
We need not recall either how, when heresy disturbed the peace 
of Alexandria, its poison spread to these deserts and monasteries, 
and, corruptio optimi pessima, the monks became as notorious 
in their reprehensible excesses as they had been heroic in the 


* “Light in Lands of Darkness.” A Record of Missionary Labour. By 


R. Young. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1883. 
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extent of their virtue and their orthodoxy. The salt lost its 
savour, and from the time of Dicscorus onward, the indications 
of their worldliness and even wickedness multiply. Soon no 
Alexandrian riot was quite itself until a troop of raving monks 
rushed in with pandemonic effect, often marking their advent 
with wanton blood-shedding. Nevertheless, let it be said that 
there was always at least a minority of good men left in the 
deserts, who perpetuated with the austerities the spirit and piety 
of their saintly founders. We shall see that even to-day there 
are still ieft among the Egyptian monks some traces of the same 
fidelity to the past. At a period, however, a little antecedent to 
the date of Erasmus’s anti-monastic witticisms in the West, an 
Eastern patriarch of humorous turn spoke this fable on a solemn 
occasion apropos of monastic spirit in the East :— 


Once on a time, he said, a tanner had a white cat, which was in the 
habit of taking one mouse daily. But having fallen into the vat ot 
liquor which her master kept for the purpose of blackening his hides, 
and having thus changed her colour, the mice imagined that she had 
taken the monastic habit, and would no longer eat meat, and that they 
might therefore innocently approach her. The consequence of which 
was, that she made a hearty meal on two of them; and the others 
agreed that it was wonderful to find an evil disposition made worse by 
a religious habit,* 


The contrast between this glowing picture and the present 
ruin of monasticism is one of the most striking in even Egyptian 
history. A monastery of St. Anthony still stands on Mount 
Colzim, and in 1716, when Pére Sicard visited it, it sheltered a 
community of only fifteen monks, two of whom were priests. 
He found four nearly empty monasteries in the desert of Scete, 
all that remained of at least a hundred; but the monks assured 
him that the desert and the adjoining mount of Nitria had boasted 
as many monasteries as there are days in the year. These four 
monasteries could not muster altogether two dozen religious 
inmates! A quantity of monks are scattered here and there in 
monasteries along the Nile Valley, but only in numbers equally 
out of proportion with the ancient multitudes. A glance at 
those which Pére Sicard wrote about nearly two centuries ago in 
the north-western desert will give the reader a fair idea of the 
present status of Egyptian monks. Curiously enough, another 
energetic and able priest of the same society} visited the same 
monasteries two years ago; yet the two descriptions might with 


* Neale’s “ Alexandria,” vol. ii. p. 324. 

+ Pére Jullien, the Superior of the Jesuit’s College at Cairo. The very 
graphic and interesting description of his visit 1s to be found in Les 
Missions Catholiques, Jan. and Feb. 1882. 
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but one exception be substituted the one for the other, so 
unchanging are these modern Egyptians even in their ruin! 
That accidental exception we shall presently remark. 

There is a striking similarity between all these Egyptian 
monasteries—the exceptions need not detain us. A high white 
wall twelve to thirteen yards high forms an enclosed square with 
sides about 350 feet long, within which are the monastic build- 
ings, tower, church, cells, refectory, kitchen &. The walls have 
no outlets except loopholes, and are thus raised and built very 
thick in protection against enemies, especially Arab robbers. 
The tower which rises above the walls by about half their 
height is the last refuge when an invading army has carried the 
walls and swarm in to pillage or hurt. The tower contains a 
chapel of St. Michael, library, cells, storerooms, a well—in fact it 
is a second monastery entered by a drawbridge, wherein in case 
of invasion the community might hold out for some weeks if 
necessary. The churches are only slightly different in arrange- 
ment from those constructed for parochial use—the essential con- 
struction and divisions are the same. The church or churches 
occupy the centre of the enclosure, and the cells and offices are 
ranged quite irregularly around in small detached buildings, each 
such separately built cell having accommodation for two or three 
monks. Of course not all of them are now occupied; on the 
contrary many are mere ruins. Pére Jullien found twenty 
religious at El-Baramous, four only of whom were priests, and 
this total is just about the number distributed over the four 
monasteries in Pére Sicard’s time, as we have noted. The monks 
are clad in a plain tunic of brown wool, girded with a leathern 
belt, over which they wear a sort of coat of black serge with 
wide sleeves, a tight fitting black capuce on the head encircled 
with a white turban ; they have no stockings, but wear red or 
black shoes, which they put off not only at door of church but 
also of cell, leaving them on the mat. The monks who welcomed 
Pére Jullien at Baramous appear to have been very poorly clad, 
and the bare legs drew his attention. The reader, however, of Mr. 
Curzon’s sparkling and not very good natured narrative will 
remember that the monks from a monastery on the Nile swam 
out to his passing boat quite innocent of any scrap of clothing 
and squatted on the deck unconscious that apology was called for 
—living illustrations in a new sense that “habitus non facit 
monachum!” The Ghomos or superior of Baramous was as 
poorly clad as his subjects, a man of fifty, cheerfully reserved, 
self-possessed, and with eyes full of intelligence. The letter of 
the Monophysite Patriarch, which the Jesuit brought with him, 
the Ghomos reverently placed on his forehead and on his lips, 
and then opened and read. The brethren regarded the rare 
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visitors with lively curiosity, astonished at everything, especially 
at note-making in a pocket-book, not quite understanding how 
one could write from left to right. The water which all the 
solitaries of this desert drink is sosalt as to spoil the flavour of 
everything it is mixed with. It would seem to us impossible that 
men could drink nothing else all the year round. 

Their food is of the poorest—their whole life extremely simple 
and severe. The four fasts they keep with great rigour, and even 
out of these Lent times they touch no meat, drink no wine, 
rarely indulge in a little coffee. Yet they are neither emaciated 
nor weak, but strong, healthy and gay. Many hours of both 
day and night do they spend in their choirs in prayer, and with 
wonderful virtue obey their superior, who is their living rule. 
Every evening after the office in choir they fall prostrate at the 
feet: of their superior, accuse themselves of their faults, ask 
pardon, receive his benediction, reverently kiss his joined hands, 
kiss one anothers’ without interrupting their solemn prayer, and 
so depart each one for his cell and the mat which forms his bed. 

Those ancient and secluded abodes were long the resting-place 
of Coptic, Arabic, and other MSS., many of them of unique 
value to the modern scholar—of inappreciable value, unfortunately 
other than a marketable one, to the disciple of St. Anthony. He 
has been gradually relieved of them at not exorbitant rates of 
exchange, and many of them adorn European libraries. Those which 
remained of any interest have now been conveyed to Cairo by order 
of the Patriarch. Pére Sicard’s journey was undertaken in com- 
pany with the famous Joseph Assemani the elder who gathered 
the first-fruits of these preserves for the Vatican library. Mr. 
Curzon followed, a hundred years later, and numerous others since. 
Here is the one change in the two narratives of nearly two cen- 
turies apart from one another. The parchments and papyrus had 
gone, and in the cupboards and holes Pére Jullien saw instead, 
‘heaped up, pell mell, some hundred liturgical volumes, Coptic 
and Arabic, from the Protestant presses of London, New York, 
and Beyrouth.” There were ‘many Protestant Bibles” there 
also. Nevertheless, though denying the Pope’s supremacy, the 
Ghomos prided himself that they were not as Protestants. 

We are indebted also to Pére Jullien for some very interesting 
and unique information as to the present status of these monks. 
They take no vows, he tells us; three things only are asked of 
him—choir duties, fasts of rule, and humility. The Mosiem per- 
secutors forbad from time to time the taking of religious vows; 
perhaps this is a result of it. A postulant is admitted by suffrage 
after a month, or year, or five years of trial, and he may leave 
when he likes ; but once gone, the monks owe him nothing, and 
he becomes nothing to them. The Ghomos added that, ‘‘ even 
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if he had been ordained in the monastery, he would become 
déprétisé, and would have to adopt a lay costume and might 
even marry.” 

One Mass is offered in the monastery every Sunday, Thursday, 
and Friday, each priest saying it and each brother serving it in 
turn, and only the server communicating. In the Great Lent 
and that preceding the Assumption of Our Lady, a Mass is 
offered every day, and they rise at midnight to chaunt the office 
which serves as preparation for the Mass. In spite of all this, 
how can piety or spirituality thrive among them? ‘They have 
no notion of mental prayer, they never hear an exhortation or 
instruction, nor do they read one often, if ever; they even com- 
municate rarely, as we have seen, when theirturn comes ; and the 
Blessed Sacrament, the one great joy and stay of the monk or 
nun, is never there resting with the calm silence of the starry 
heavens, behind the glimmer of the sanctuary lamp. Schism 
and self-sufficient national pride have isolated them from the 
living pulse of life in the body of the Church of the Lord whom 
they love so much, and have left the very Church robbed of his 
sustained and sustaining presence—empty, deluding and doomed 
as the hopes of those who rest on any foothold but the rock which 
Christ Himself has placed. 


Art. VI—MADAGASCAR PAST AND PRESENT. 


. Histoire Physique, Naturelle et Politique de Madagascar. 
Par ALFRED GRANvIDIER. Paris. 1875. 
. Voyage &@ Madagascar. Par Aveuste Vinson. Paris. 
1865. 
. Reise nach Madagaskar. Von Ips Prewrrer. Wien. 1861, 
. L’Ile de Madagascar. Par E. M. Buancuarv. Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1 Juillet, 1 Aott, 1 et 15 Séptembre, et 
15 Décembre, 1872. 
. The Great African Island. By the Rev. James Srprez, 
Jun., F.R.G.S. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
. Twelve Months in Madagascar. By the Rev. Josern 
Muttens, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1875. 
. Madagascar Revisited. By the Rev. Witttam Ets. 
Rondon: John Murray. 1567. 
. Madagascar and its People. By Lyons M‘Leop, F.R.G.S, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1865. 
ie geography of Africa is on so vast a scale as to dwarf our 
ideas of all adjacent countries, and we scarcely realize 
that the great island flanking its eastern seaboard, now menaced 
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with French aggression or annexation, is in truth a miniature 
continent equal in area with France itself. 

With a major axis of close upon a thousand miles, a lesser 
diameter of three hundred and fifty, and a surface of over 
200,000 square miles, Madagsacar ranks, in point of size, as the 
second island of the world, being, in this respect, inferior only 
to Borneo. Rising on the west by a succession of long slopes 
and steps from the banks of the Mozambique Channel to a 
central plateau region from 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet above the 
sea, it plunges on the east in much sharper declivities, like the 
face of a breaking wave, from its granite crest to the 2,000 
fathom soundings of the Indian Ocean. The table-land, a rugged, 
broken tract, fenced by a low mountain parapet, extends some 
200 miles from north to south, and has a width varying from 
thirty to ninety miles. Near its centre is planted, like a great 
crown of basalt, the mountain mass of Ankaratra, its four 
central peaks placed cross-wise, rising from 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
high, and occupying, with their lower slopes and buttresses, an 
area of 100 square miles. This pile is evidently the volcanic 
heart of the island, as a recent traveller, Dr. Mullens, counted 
as mapy as a hundred extinct craters on an are of ninety miles 
curving round it. Though without an eruptive vent, Madagascar 
is traversed from north to south by a line of exhausted Plutonic 
energy, having its terminal outlets in two mildly-active volca- 
noes on the islands of Réunion to the south-east, and Great 
Comoro to the north-west of its own shores. 

Among its remarkable volcanic monuments is the singular 
natural fortress of Ambatonga, inhabited by the Antankarana, 
or “ people of the rocks,” to the south-west of Mount Amber, 
at the northern extremity of the island. Here an extinct crater, 
covering an area of about eight square miles, forms a sunken 
floor, girt by a ring of precipices, and communicates with the 
plain outside through a cavern or fissure resembling a long 
tunnel, with deep water on either hand the narrow pathway 
through it. Farther south again, at Mandritsara, is another 
volcanic depression on a larger scale, forming a valley-pit thirty 
miles long, 2,000 feet in depth, and studded with beehive-shaped 
eminences, evidently the product of igneous action. 

The rivers of Madagascar, though of considerable size, are not 
available as water-ways, being for the most part blocked by sand- 
bars at the mouth, and much broken by rapids in their @escent 
from the steeps of the interior. Through the eastern chain they 
cut their way in magnificent wooded gorges, and one, Matitan- 
ana, leaps 400 feet of sheer land-cliff in a single flash of foam. 
The Mangoro, on the same side, enclosed in the long Ankay valley, 
grooving the acclivity at a height of 3,000 feet, runs for 300 
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miles parallel with the coast before making its escape to the sea. 
The eastern shore is fringed for a like distance by a bar only a 
few miles across, forming a chain of lagoons which thirty miles 
of cutting would make available for continuous navigation, and 
from whose still reaches the surf of the Indian Ocean is heard 
trampling in thunder on the beach outside. 

The northern coast, where the mountains approach the sea, 
presents bolder outlines than elsewhere, and is indented with 
deep gulfs and inlets, some of them, notably the bays of Bam- 
betok, Mazembe, Diego Suarez, and Antongil, capable of afford- 
ing anchorage to considerable fleets. 

A forest girdle, from twenty to forty miles in width, some- 
times dividing into a double and triple belt of verdure, follows 
the contour of the shores of Madagascar at some distance from 
them, and clothes its hanging steeps with tropical vegetation. 
Conspicuous amid the other foliage is the ravenala, or traveller’s 
tree, its sheaf of enormous banana-like fronds radiating in a 
single plane, like the spokes of a wheel or the plumes of a pea- 
cock’s tail. At the base of each, where the channelled mid-rib 
forms a closed reservoir, the thirsty wayfarer finds a supply of 
fresh water, which jets out on the puncture of the stalk. Nor 
does its usefulness end here, for the great leaves not only form a 
thatch fur the native house, but supply its table furniture as well, 
being converted into mats, dishes, plates, spoons, and goblets. 
Its flattened bark answers the purposes of planking, and the 
leaf-rib forms a light, but strong pole, used for rafters, as well as 
for carrying litters and other burdens. Equally serviceable is 
the sagus raphia, or sago-palm, whose pith supplies that nutri- 
tious starch, while its leaves, sometimes thirty feet in length, 
make an impermeable roofing, and yield a fibre woven into the 
coarse cloths commonly used by the natives. The pandanus, or 
screw pine, whose roots branching from the trunk far above the 
ground give it the appearance of standing on stilts, abounds 
especially in the eastern forest, and the mangrove and fan-palm, 
called in Malagasy be- falatanana, “ many palms of the hands,” 
in the western belt of jungle. 

Among the flowering shrubs the most conspicuous are the 
Poinciana regia, called also flamboyant, or mille-fleurs, bear- 
ing a flame-coloured mass of blossom, and the Colvillea race- 
mosa, growing to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, and covered 
over with clusters of orange-yellow flowers. Of the numer- 
ous orchids, the angraceum sesquipedale, with its blossom-spur 
forty centimetres long, is the most striking. More useful, 
though less showy, products of the jungle are honey, india- 
rubber, and gum-copal, while a sinister interest attaches to a 
pretty flowering shrub like a cherry tree, whose nut supplies 
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the tanghena poison, celebrated in native jurisprudence. But 
the most notable of the vegetable wonders of the island is the 
Ouvirandra fenestralis or lattice-plant, a water-yam with an 
edible root, whose openwork leaves, like green lace, wave in the 
running streams. 

Separated from Africa only by a comparatively shallow strait, 
some 300 miles in width, Madagascar might have been expected 
to form, botanically and zoologically, but an outlying province of 
that continent. So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that its vegetation is more nearly allied to that of the Eastern 
Archipelago, divided from it by an ocean gulf 3,000 miles across, 
while its animal creation is so unique as to be the wonder and 
enigma of science. ‘ Here” M. Philibert Commerson writes in 
1771 to his friend Lalande, “ Nature seems to have retired into 
a private sanctuary, to work on models different from those she 
has used elsewhere, and the most wonderful and exceptional 
forms are to be found at every turn.” 

But the catalogue of this insular fauna, it has been well ob- 
served, is even more remarkable for its omissions than its con- 
tents. The great carnivora are entirely absent from it; the 
ungulates, or solid-hoofed quadrupeds, are unrepresented there ; 
the numerous antelopes thronging the African veldts have not 
even a remote cousin across the Mozambique Channel, and other 
ruminants, the wild hogs and cattle which abound there, are 
believed to be of foreign importation. 

Missing species are represented by strange variations on their 
types: numerous families of agile lemurs, almost exclusively 
peculiar to Madagascar, take the place of the quadrumana, from 
whom they are anatomically distinguished; a plantigrade cat 
presents an unique combination of feline and ursine attributes, 
at a en hog adds a fresh deformity to the ugliness of 
its kind. 

Ornithology is no less highly specialized, and M. Grandidier 
says—“ If we except birds of powerful flight, such as the waders, 
palmipedes, and raptores, most of the species inhabiting the 
island are not found elsewhere, and there are several genera 
peculiar to it.” 

In some cases it would almost seem as if our own feathered 
friends had resorted thither for a masquerade, and appeared dis- 
guised in gay fancy costume. Thus the guinea-fowl enlivens her 
elegant half-mourving suit of silver spangles with a hood of 
blue and scarlet patchwork; the homely rustic matron, dame 
Partridge, vies with the courtly pheasant in the golden glitter of 
her plumes ; and the sober brown bird who, with its chanted 
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heralds and haunts the northern summer, is replaced by the 
taitsou, a resplendent cerulean cuckoo flashing like living lapis- 
lazzuli as it flies. 

This zoological isolation has called forth a number of explana- 
tory theories. Some speculators have evolved from their creative 
fancy an imaginary continent, christened Lemuria, to bridge the 
abyss of the Indian Ocean, and link the Madagascar group to the 
Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Alfred Wallace, however, in his 
“sland Life,” has enunciated an hypothesis more in accordance 
with the present configuration of the sea-bottom. He believes 
that Madagascar, once part of the adjacent continent, was 
separated from it by the subsidence of the Mozambique bank, 
before the present denizens of Africa had migrated thither from 
their earlier homes in Europe and Asia. The Madagascar fauna 
would thus be a survival from an earlier phase of animal life, 
extinguished elsewhere by the advent of more powerful types. 

The unhealthiness of its shores early procured for Madagascar 
the name of the “ European’s grave,” but the highlands are 
exempt from the malaria fever, to which their inhabitants are 
equally liable with foreigners in descending to the coast. The 
summer, from November to May, is the rainy season, the winter 
six months being dry and clear. The climate of the central 
province of Imérina, where snow is unknown, though ice and 
hail are occasionally seen, is compared to that of Naples and 
Palermo. Thunderstorms during the rainy season are here of a 
very destructive character, owing perhaps to the presence of large 
quantities of iron in the soil, and 300 deaths are calculated to be 
annually caused by lightning throughout the province. An 
alternation has been observed between these electrical distur- 
banees and the slight shocks of earthquake which are frequent 
during the winter. The mountain capital, Antananarivo, now 
bristles with lightning-conductors, introduced by M. Laborde, a 
French resident. 

A peculiar atmospheric effect visible on the plateaus is des- 
cribed by M. Vinson, a recent traveller.— 


From the heights of Antananarivo we often witnessed sunsets of 
unparalleled magnificence. The luminary sank behind the mountains 
beyond the Ikoupa on the seaward slope, and his disk, glowing like 
red-hot iron, seemed at first to hang immovable above the horizon, 
then slowly to descend, until it finally plunged below it, shedding 
around an infinity of wonderful lights, and the most brilliant hues in 
creation, while mountains, plains, and villages were drowned in a 
sea of crimson and gold. Every little pond, stream, and watercourse 
sparkled like a ruby, and athwart the carmine haze each hill-top 
seemed on fire. To this vivid blaze succeeded varying gradations of 
colour, in shades growing more and more pale and tender until at 
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last all was quenched, and the picture remained sombre and despoiled 
of its glory. Then astili more unusual phenomenon displayed itself 
in the opposite quarter of the heavens. The sky, throughout its 
entire expanse, assumed a pure green tinge of perfect uniformity and 
great softness. In the zenith this emerald sky gradually melted off, 
losing itself in the sapphire which had followed the sunset in the 
west. 


This phenomenon of marvellous beauty, explained by the 
natives as the reflection on the sky of the great forest of 
Alanomasoatra, just over the eastern edge of the plateau, is 
peculiar to Antananarivo. 

A great part of the island is still a terra incognita, as its 
northern apex, the main portion of its western seaboard, and 
large tracts of the interior, have never been visited by Europeans. 
Much of our recent knowledge of it is due to M. Alfred 
Grandidier, whose researches there in 1866 and subsequent 
years, conducted with rare scientific ability, entitle him to be 
called the Humboldt of Madagascar. The splendid work 
cited at the head of this article is a worthy monument of 
his labours, and the coloured plates with which it is profusely 
illustrated are a revelation of an unknown chapter in natural 
wv brought before us in all the vivid beauty of tropical 
ife. 

The existence of the great African island was first made known 
to Europe by Marco Polo some six centuries ago, his knowledge 
of it being derived at second hand from Chinese and Arab 
traders, accustomed to frequent its shores from a very early 
period. It figures in his narration under the name of “ Madei- 
gascar,” as a semi-mythical region—the home of the fabled rukh, 
a bird so powerful as to prey on the elephant by lifting him in 
its claws, and then dashing him to the earth. Modern dis- 
coveries afford a curious explanation of the localization here of 
this Eastern marvel, for in Madagascar was actually found the 
so-called “roc’s egg,” now exhibited at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, and by its size, represented by a 
liquid capacity of over two gallons, almost justifying the creations 
of Oriental fancy. But the epyornis, the extinct bird hatched 
from this portentous egg-shell, is believed to have been of the 
ostrich tribe, and therefore quite unequal to the feats of wing 
ascribed to Sinbad’s aérial carrier. ; 

The first European to catch sight of Madagascar, on February 
1, 1506, was Diego Saures, a Portuguese captain, and to a 
subsequent visit to its western shores in the same year by ships 
of that nation was due its name of San Laurengo, August 10, 
St. Lawrence’s Day, having been the date of their first glimpse 
of the island. 
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All attempts, however, on the part of the Portuguese to occupy 
the newly-discovered land proved abortive, and the ruins of their 
fort on the island of Trangoate, on the southern coast, remained 
for generations a monument of the massacre of their settlers. 
Abandoned by its first discoverers, the great African island 
remained, as it were, derelict, on the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
until it began to attract the attention of other nations. 

An English expedition to take possession of it was planned 
under Charles I., but led to no tangible result, save the 
publication in 1648 of a poem by Sir William Davenant, 
entitled “‘ Madagascar,” and dedicated to Prince Rupert, the 
designated Viceroy of the new colony. He is hailed in the 
following line as its ruler :— 


And her Cronologers pronounce thy style, 

The first true monarch of the Golden Isle ; 

An Isle so seated for predominance 

Where Navall strength its power can so advance, 
That it may tribute take of what the East 

Shall ever send in traffique to the West. 


The treasures which are to reward the followers of the Prince 
are expatiated on as follows :— 


Some near the deepest shore are sent to dive ; 

As with their long retentive breath they strive 

To root up Corall Trees where Mermaids lie 

Sighing beneath those Precious boughs, and die 

For absence of their scaly lovers lost 

In midnight storms about the Indian coast. 

Some climbe and search the rocks till each have found 
A Saphyr, Ruby, and a Diamond. 

That which the Sultan’s glistrings Bride doth weare, 
To these would but a glowormes eie appear, 

The Tuscan Duk’s compared shows sick and dark, 
These living stars, and his a dying spark. 


But dazzling visions of the El Dorado of the Indian Ocean 
were not confined to England, and her rival was already in the 
field. In 1642 was founded the French Société de l’Orient, 
empowered to take possession of the island of Madagascar in 
the name of His Most Christian Majesty, and invested with 
a commercial monopoly for ten years. In the following year 
an expedition sailed to give etfect to this charter, and planted 
the French flag on the south-eastern coast of Madagascar, on 
the walls of Fort Dauphin of lugubrious memory. The infant 
settlement soon entered on a career of misfortune under the 
misrule of its commandant, Pronis by name, who, having married 
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the daughter of a native chief, distributed the provisions of the 
colony among his wife’s friends, and left his followers to starve. 
A mutiny was the consequence, and Pronis was placed in irons 
until released by the arrival of a fresh ship, commanded by 
Roger de Bourg, with a reinforcement of forty men. The tables 
being now turned on the mutineers, twelve of the ringleaders 
were banished to the island of Bourbon with Malagasy wives, 
and became the progenitors of a race of pirates long the terror 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Pronis used his recovered authority to perpetrate a fresh 
iniquity, and on the appearance of the Dutch Governor of the 
Mauritius on a slave hunt in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Dauphin, willingly undertook to be his purveyor. A number of 
the unsuspecting natives being engaged as traders, labourers, 
and servants in the settlement, Pronis, by an act of perfidy, 
exceptional, one would fain hope, even in the annals of colonial 
administration, kidnapped and sold to the Dutch seventy-five 
of their number. Their captors eventually profited little by the 
bargain, for, under the name of Maroons, apparently derived 
from the Malagasy “ maronita,” a cooly or bearer, the descend- 
ants of these and other slaves, escaping to the mountains of the 
Mauritius, rendered the island untenable to the Dutch colonists, 
and have continued to harass successive generations of French 
and English settlers down to the present day. 

It is not wonderful that at the end of five years of Pronis’s 
administration the whole country round Fort Dauphin should 
have been in arms against the French, and that he should have 
left to his successor, Estienne de Fiacourt, one of the directors 
of the Company, a legacy of seven years’ incessant warfare. A 
man of rare energy and ability, the new Governor did much to 
retrieve the fortunes of the French, and on an island on the 
north-east coast, called by its inhabitants Nosse Ibrahim, in 
honour of their claim to be descended from Abraham, but 
rechristened by its new occupants as Ile Ste. Marie, he established 
a fresh colony in a most advantageous position. ‘To his pen, too, 
we owe the most detailed early account of Madagascar, derived 
from his incessant exploration of its shores.* 

In 1665, in emulation of the English and Dutch East India 
Companies, a new French enterprise was set on foot for the 
colonization of Madagascar (called in its charter) Eastern France. 
Despite royal patronage, the “Grand Monarque” himself 
subscribing a fifth of the capital of 15 millions of francs, the new 
Society of the East Indies throve no better than its predecessor, 


* “ Histoire de Madagascar.” Estienne de Flacourt, Paris, 1658. 
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and collapsed utterly at the end of five years. Nor were matters 
mended when the French Crown, in 1670, assumed titular 
jurisdiction over Madagascar: the massacre of the colonists two 
years later put an end to its pretensions; and a fresh attempt to 
colonize Ile Ste. Marie had a like disastrous ending in 1754. 

Madagascar figures next as the scene of the closing exploits of 
a remarkable adventurer. Count Maurice Auguste Beniowsky, a 
Hungarian magnate of Polish extraction, after a romantic escape 
from a Siberian prison, organized a private expedition and 
established himself at Foule Point near the Ile Ste. Marie. An 
old negress having sworn that he was the son of a Madagascar 
princess, born in the Mauritius, he was accepted as a sovereign 
by the neighbouring tribes, and was ultimately killed in resisting 
an attack by the French in 1786, twelve years after his first 
arrival on the coast.* 

While legitimate commerce was driven from the shores of 
Madagascar, they became the haunt ofall the maritime rascality 
engaged in piracy and slave-hunting, and it was early known as 
an ocean Alsatia, the refuge and sanctuary of cosmopolitan crime. 
Flanking the great traffic route to the East, it afforded a 
convenient ambush for the sea-vultures gathered from all points 
of the compass to prey upon its commerce. From the hidden 
openings of its glass-green lagoons, from the mouths of rivers 
folded deep in tropical jungle, from creeks where coral reefs 
parted the blue pool within from the leap and dazzle of the 
boiling surf outside, stole forth low, dark hulls, smothered under 
dizzy heights of sail, and displaying the black flag that made 
them the terror of the deep. Many a Portuguese carrick heavy 
with the spoil of the Carnatic, many a slow Dutch galleon deep 
laden with the drugs and spices, the gold and gems of the Eastern 
Archipelago, was dragged in triumph to the ports of St. Mary’s 
Isle, where her arrival was the signal for a hideous carnival. 
Hogsheads of spirits were tapped on the beach, around which 
swarthy Bacchantes flaunted in robes destined as gifts for 
princesses, and grotesque negresses reeled and sang, their shocks of 
crisp hair crowned with gems worthy to form an empress’s 
coronet, At night, when blazing torches lit the lurid revel, its 
fun turned to ferocity, and wild dithyrambs were drowned by 
wilder curses, and men fought like tigers over their prey, and the 
beach ran blood into the brine. 

The sea-robbers lived on the best terms with the natives, whom 
they invariably sought to conciliate, and, many of them marrying 
the daughters of chiefs, became potentates and founders of 


* “Voyages et Mémoires.” Comte Moritz Auguste Beniowsky. 
Paris, 1791. 
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dynasties. They surrounded themselves with all the luxury of 
Eastern sultans, and built lordly dwellings deep in the primeval 
forest. Captain Misson, a Provencal, erected a fort and town, 
brought land under cultivation, gave a constitution and code of 
laws to his settlement, called Libertatia, and, while sending out his 
ships to scour the seas, traded peaceably with his neighbours on 
shore. This model corsair colony was nevertheless exterminated 
by the natives, who suddenly assumed a hostile attitude and 
massacred their quondam friends. 

The notorious Captain Kidd, who, sent out with a roving 
commission by William III. against the pirates of the Indian 
Ocean, ended by hoisting the black flag himself, made Madagascar 
for a time his base of operations. 

It was not till 1722, when the capture of a large Portuguese 
vessel with the Archbishop of Goa on board aroused the 
indignation of Europe, that the nest of pirates on the north- 
eastern shore of Madagascar was extirpated by a combined 
expedition. The natives, however, down to the beginning of 
the present century continued to send out predatory canoe fleets, 
harassing the Portuguese settiements on the coast of Africa, 
pillaging the Comorv Islands, and making an occasional prize of 
a becalmed or helpless vessel; but the establishment of a more 
regular Government in the island has now put an end to these 
marauding expeditions. 

Piracy left a terrible legacy to Madagascar in the slave trade, 
resorted to by the ex-corsairs when cut off from their former 
way of life. Tribal wars were encouraged by the ready sale for 
prisoners shipped from the ports to Mauritius, Réunion and other 
islands. The point whence the sea is first visible on the journey 
from the interior is still called Taniakova, “the weeping place of 
the Hovas,” in memory of the sorrow which tradition says broke 
forth afresh as the captives, standing on the top of the pass, 
beheld the black waters and realized the bitterness of exile. 
The place is now marked by a column inscribed with the name of 
Radama I., under whose reign the slave trade was abolished. 

But before that event took place the history of the island had 
entered on a new phase, under the impetus of a sudden develop- 
ment of some of the native races. 

The ethnology of Madagascar is somewhat of a riddle from the 
identity of language, apparently in contradiction with diversity 
of physical type, prevailing throughout its extent. Malay origin is 
indubitably indicated by the first, while the second may be ex- 
plained, in regard to the peoples of the coast, as due to subsequent 
waves of miscellaneous immigration, introducing negro and other 
elements. 

It was exclusively with these coast tribes that Europeans had 
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hitherto come in contact, and of these the Sakalavas were by far 
the most powerful and energetic. Originally restricted to a 
small territory in the south-west, they had gradually extended 
themselves along the whole western and northern coasts, and, 
subjugating the tribes of the interior, had formed two strong 
kingdoms whose supremacy endured until the end of the last 
century. Until then the dominant race in Madagascar, they at 
last found a rival in an unexpected quarter. 

About the date of the Norman Conquest of England, as native 
tradition tells, a small Malay tribe arrived on the coast of Mada- 
gascar from beyond the sea, and, driven by pressure of population 
towards the rocky plateau of Imerina, possessed themselves there 
of a district measuring some eighty miles in one direction by 
sixty in another. Here they attained such relative degree of 
civilization as is shown by skill in weaving silk and cotton 
fabrics, in the cultivation of the soil, and the manufacture of 
metals. The Hovas, however, like the Jews in Europe, were des- 
pised by the other races of Madagascar, and perhaps for the same 
reason—their aptitude for commercial pursuits—but, like the Jews, 
they too prospered on the antipathy of their neighbours. It was 
about the beginning of the present century that the appearance 
among their hereditary rulers of two remarkable sovereigns gave 
a sudden impulse to their development, and transformed the 
tribe into a nation. . 

The first of these leaders, Andrianimpoinimérina, “ the chief 
in the heart of Imérina,” consolidated his inland kingdom by the 
subjugation of adjacent provinces ; the second, his son and suc- 
cessor, Radama I., carried his victorious arms to the eastern and 
western seas, reduced the Sakalavas and other tribes to vassalage, 
and assumed the title of King of Madagascar. 

The island had meantime. become the battle-field of colonial 
jealousies between the two great Western Powers of Europe, the 
English maintaining that it was included in the cession by 
France, under the Treaty of Paris, of Mauritius and its depend- 
encies. France, which had reoccupied some of her abandoned 
positions on the Ile Ste. Marie, repudiated this interpretation, 
and Sir Robert Farquharson, Governor of the Mauritius, con- 
ceived the astute idea of playing off the newly-risen force in 
Madagascar politics against the pretensions of the rival Power. 
To this epoch, therefore, dates back the long grudge of France 
against the Hova nationality, which her statesmen declare a 
pure fiction of British diplomacy. 

Captain Le Sage, selected as the English Envoy to Radama I., 
repaired, in 1816, to Antananarivo, and was the first European 
to set foot in the Hova capital. The journey thither of 224 
miles, undertaken in the rainy season, when the unbridged 
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torrents were in full flood and the steep paths slippery with mud, 
was a toilsome one, and its hardships cost the lives~ of several 
members of the embassy. Sighted after long days of march, 
through forest and wilderness, the mountain capital of Imérina 
presented a sufficiently imposing aspect to the travellers. Its 
population of 60,000 or 80,000 justified its name, meaning “ the 
town of a thousand villages,” and its situation on a long bluff 
rising sharply some four or five hundred feet above the plain 
lends picturesque beauty to the irregular masses of dwellings 
clinging pell-mell to. its narrow ledges, or crowded together on 
its steep slopes. Its most characteristic feature is derived from 
the “horns of the houses,” the long crossed ends of the gable 
rafters projecting three or four feet beyond the roof at each end, 
and giving it the appearance of being terminated by a pair of small 
windmills. To the end of each of these projections is attached 
by a wire a small wooden image of the falcon, called voromahery, 
or “bird of power,” the national emblem of the Hovas. Two 
models of the same bird, in gilt bronze, surmount the Trano- 
vola, the “ Silver Palace” of the king, which, built on the highest 
point of the hill, termed Tampombohitra, “the crown of the 
town,” towers above the mass of houses, with its triple tiers of 
open galleries and steep slope of roof rising to a height of sixty 
feet. 

As the English visitors approached the capital they were met 
by a deputation of its noblest inhabitants, male and female, 
bearing refreshments and offerings— 


The women, says M. Blanchard in the interesting series of articles 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes quoted among our headings, dressed in 
a dark purple lamba (a loose outer garment) fastened at the waist, 
and falling in graceful folds edged with waving fringes, were adorned 
with necklaces, silver chains, and rings around the ankles; the men 
similarly adorned, but distinguished by a sort of silver crown on their 
heads, wore belts furnished with pockets for amulets, and carried in 
their hands muskets of elegant construction. 


Borne by four stout bearers in a chair of state, around which 
thousands of native soldiers danced in his honour, Captain Le 
Sage made his solemn entry into Antananarivo, amid the 
thunder of cannon, and the acclamations of a vast multitude. 
As the cortége halted, Radama’s Minister addressed the people, 
and announced that the King had given the country to his 
visitor, appealing to them for assent according to traditional 
formula, the answering shout of “izay,” “ it is so,” breaking 
from the throng with a quick, sharp tone like the rattle of 
musketry. Then, addressing the envoy, the Prime Minister 
declared to him that he was now King of Madagascar, while 
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Radama reigned only in the Mauritius. “Such forms of polite- 
ness,” says the writer just quoted, ‘“‘ might have suggested Persia 
or India,” and they were repeated when Radama himself sub- 
sequently received his guest in the royal palace. 

The most important provision of the treaty then negotiated 
was the abolition of the slave trade by the Hova monarch. 
Its principal agents were the descendants of the former pirates, 
the most noted of whom, Jean Réné, a French half-caste and 
chief of Tintingue, paid periodical visits to Antananarivo for the 
purchase of prisoners of war. In consideration of so costly a 
concession to humanity, Radama was to receive from England a 
yearly subsidy of 2,000 dollars, as well as arms, ammunition, and 
accoutrements for his troops. A temporary difficulty as to the 
execution of this contract during the absence in England of 
Sir Robert Farquharson, produced a most unfavourable impres- 
sion on the monarch’s mind, and gave rise to the unflattering 
simile “false as an Englishman,” proverbially current in 
Madagascar. 

The difficulty was eventually surmounted by the despatch of 
Mr. Hastie, a fresh envoy, and the treaty was finally concluded 
in 1820. 

A magnificent service of plate was among the presents sent 
to soothe the feelings of the irritated monarch, and a drill- 
sergeant, sent from the Mauritius to train his army formed 
another pledge of the amity of his new ally. This man, Brady 
by name, rose high in the royal favour, and remained a pro- 
minent figure at the court of Antananarivo. From his 
teaching was derived the use of English military terms still 
employed in Madagascar, though in such corruptions as 
Soporitra, and Reraiky takopon adrara, it may not be easy to 
recognize the familiar words of command, “ Support arms !” and 
“ Rear rank take open order !” 

But though Radama appreciated the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, he was shrewd enough to dread contact with it, and all 
Mr. Hastie’s persuasions could not prevail on him to permit the 
construction of a road to his capital. It would soon serve, he 
said, to bring the English redcoats to Antananarivo, and recent 
events seem to prove his political sagacity. As a subsequent 
Prime Minister declared to the French Consul, in reply to a 
threat of invasion, Generals Hazo and Tazo (forest and fever) 
enable the Hovas to set such menaces at defiance, and indeed, 
should these Malagasy equivalents for the “Generals January 
and February,” of Alexander I. of Russia, do their work half as 
well as their prototypes, Antananarivo has little to fear from an 
enemy. 

ie ead, however, were placed in the way of Christian 
_ VoL, xL—no. 1. [Third Series.] K 
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teaching in Imérina, and English missionaries of various sects, 
but» principally of that calling itself Independent, established 
themselves in the capital. Reducing the Malagasy language for 
the first time to writing, they prepared translations of the 
Scriptures, and distributed them extensively, making many 
converts among the people. 

The French, meantime, sought to counterbalance English 
influence by intrigues against Radama among the coast peoples, 
and both in the north and south fomented abortive rebellions 
against his rule. Their attempt to obtain a footing on the main- 
land, near the Ile Ste. Marie, was likewise frustrated in 1822 by the 
appearance or the coast of Radama and his victorious army, while 
at the other extremity of the island the French flag was ignomini- 
ously hauled down from the walls of Fort Dauphin, and the 
settlers driven from the locality. 

The Hova conqueror had thus made good his claim to the title 
of King of Madagascar, but his career was drawing to a close. 
An abstemious and almost ascetic youth proved no safeguard 
against temptations to excess in later years, and his death in 
1828, at the comparatively early age of thirty-six, was due in 
great measure to his own intemperance. His barbaric genius 
has been likened to that of Peter the Great, since he, too, moulded 
the future of his race by linking it with Western civilization. 
He proposed, however, a different model for his own imitation, 
and Napoleon the First, whose picture adorned his palace, was 
the hero he flattered himself he resembled. 

One of his eleven widows, raised to the throne by a court cabal, 
succeeded him under the title of Ranavalona I.—a name which 
may be worthily coupled with those of the most ferocious tyrants 
in history. The massacre of all her late husband’s surviving 
relatives formed a sanguinary overture to a reign of terror, and 
was quickly followed by a decree of banishment against all 
foreigners. The situation was rather aggravated by feeble 
attempts at intervention on the part of the Western Powers, 
and the repulse of a combined Anglo-French attack on the forts 
of Tamatave in 1845 led to the exaction by the haughty Ranava- 
lona of an indemnity of 15,000 dollars. 

The French, meantime, true to their policy of supporting the 
coast tribes in their resistance to Hova rule, had established that 
protectorate over the western Sakalavas on which their present 
claims are based. Isormoumeka, a queen of that nation, driven 
with her people from the mainland by the tyranny of the Hovas, 
took refuge, in 1839, on the small island of Nossi-bé, and, in 
consideration of protection from the French, made over to them 
her territory on the west coast of Madagascar, from Cape 
St. Vincent to the Bay of Passandana. They have since then 
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been in occupation of the islands of Nossi-Bé and Mayotte, but 
their claims to dominion on the mainland have remained dormant 
for over forty years, while they have recognized that of the Hova 
Government by the payment of dues, and by the acceptance of 
an indemnity for the act of one of the chiefs in the ceded terri- 
tory. 

The amenities of Ranavalona’s rule over conquered peoples 
may be gathered from a single fact—the massacre, in 1831, of 
the whole manhood of one of the coast tribes, summoned to 
appear in a given place, and there butchered to the number 
of 25,000. Her hereditary subjects fared little better, and the 
announcement of a kabary, or public assembly, invariably struck 
terror to their hearts as the preliminary to fresh atrocities. Thus, 
in 1837, she made proclamation at one of these meetings that 
all criminals confessing their misdeeds should be spared, while 
those accused by others should suffer death. Ninety-six of the 
latter category accordingly underwent various cruel modes of 
execution, while fifleen hundred self-accused malefactors were 
spared, indeed, but only for a living death. Fastened together 
in gangs of four or five by iron bars soldered round their 
necks, they were set free in indissolubly associated misery, 
liable to aggravation as the death of one of the group left the 
survivors to bear the added weight of his chains. 

If such was the justice of Ranavalona, her sports were scarcely 
less fatal, and one buffalo hunt was said to have cost the lives of 
20,000 wretches, impressed as carriers and messengers without 
any provision for their sustenance. Her wars were on a cor- 
responding scale of destructiveness, and those waged by her 
up to 1840 are believed to have caused the slaughter of 100,000 
men, and the slavery of double that number, sold as prisoners by 
her victorious troops. These campaigns drained the province of 
Ankova of 20,000 or 30,000 soldiers, attended by a like number 
of camp-followers, of whom not more than one half returned to 
their homes. 

Nor were the royal caprices less terrible to individuals than to 
the community at large ; witness the case of a hapless silver- 
smith, sold into life-long slavery for having failed in his first 
attempt to execute an order which he successfully carried out on 
a second trial. 

It was under the reign of this ogress that there began, in 1849, 
that persecution of the native Christians spoken of amongst them 
still as “thedark days.” Hunted from their homes,compelled to take 
refuge in caves and holes in the ground, condemned to agonizing 
forms of death, or to the scarcely less agonizing doom of life-long 
fetters, these recently-converted and half-instructed savages dis- 
played a constancy worthy of the early martyrs. Nor could their 
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imperfect faith deprive them of any of the merit of their sufferings, 
since, having accepted Scripture truth in the only form presented 
to them, they could not, in any proper sense, be classed as heretics, 
Two thousand are believed to have suffered various degrees of 
punishment, and many hundreds to have perished utterly. In 
Antananarivo eighteen executions took place in one day, the 
victims being precipitated from a rock 150 feet high, in the 
heart of the city, called, from its use as a place of punishment, 
Arapimarinana, “ the place of hurling down.” Suspended by a 
rope over the abyss, each sufferer in turn was asked, “ Will you 
cease to pray?” and on answering in the negative, was launched 
into eternity. One young and beautiful girl, for whom the 

ueen had a personal regard, was reserved to the last in the hope 
that her fortitude would not be proof against the horrors of the 
scene; but as she still refused to recant, the executioner, doubtless 
having orders to spare her, declared her insane, and on that 
pretext restored her to her friends. Four Christians of noble 
birth were, about the same time, burned at the stake, the mode 
of execution prescribed for the aristocracy. They died singing 
a hymn, and, as far as could be perceived by any visible sign, 
without feeling pain. 

The first Christian martyrdom in Madagascar was that of a 
young woman named Rasolama, put to death in 1836, and the 
bystanders maintained that her spirit passed away in the act of 
prayer before the spears of the executioners had actually touched 
her body. The impotence of persecution against even partial 
truth was shown in Madagascar, as elsewhere, by the extensive 
spread of Christianity during this time of trial. 

The heart of the fieree Queen was accessible to but one softer 
feeling—love for her only son, Prince Rakoto, the late blossom 
and unexpected joy of her maturer years. By astrange legal 
fiction prevailing in Madagascar, as among the Bechuanas of 
South Africa, a woman’s first husband is the reputed father of 
all her children, though the offspring of subsequent marriages ; 
and Rakoto, born more than a year after the late King’s death, 
was his heir and representative. 

Never a convert to Christianity, yet the protector of its 
votaries, and imbued with its divinest spirit of compassion, this 
young man, strange offshoot from such a parent stock, stood 
like an angel of mercy beside the blood-stained throne of Rana- 
valona, No cry for pity reached him unregarded, and he never 
failed, when informed of an impending execution, to fly to the 
prison or scaffold and snatch the victim from his mother’s 
ministers of death. Nor did the Queen resent his interference, 
but only contrived by the speed and secrecy with which her 
sanguinary deeds were executed to render it unavailing. 
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Many of his acts of charity were of so striking and dramatic a 
character as to deserve the term “ heroic.” On one occasion, meet- 
ing a captive limping along with lacerated feet, he snatched off 
his own shoes to bestow them on him; on another, descended from 
his litter to give his place to an unfortunate undergoing similar 
maltreatment ; again, meeting a gang of slaves harshly driven 
towards the capital, he flung aside his shoes and head-gear, 
placed himself with disordered garments and dishevelled hair in 
the front rank of the sad procession, and took his seat among 
the wretches composing it, in the courtyard of the palace, to 
await his royal mother. The mute eloquence of the appeal was 
not lost even on Ranavalona: she embraced her son with tears, 
and released the prisoners for his sake. Ingenious in his devices 
of benevolence, the amiable Prince made even his amusements 
serve the same end, and, directing his hunting parties to a 
district where he knew that the Queen had assigned the unpaid 
labour of her subjects to some local magnate, would desire a 
distribution of food to be made in his presence to the unfed 
and oppressed workmen. He saved the lives of five Jesuit 
missionaries, settled among the Sakalavas at Ibaly, on the west 
coast, by giving them notice that the Queen had sent an army 
of 1,500 men to demand their extradition from the natives. 
Warned in time, they were able to escape, and Ranavalona was 
baulked ofher prey. 

There was one exception to the Queen’s hatred of foreigners, 
and a Frenchman, cast away on her shores, became one of her 
most trusted counsellers. Jean Baptiste Laborde, the son of a 
merchant in the south of France, having embarked early in 
Eastern commerce, was shipwrecked in 1831 on the coast of 
Madagascar, and conducted to Ranavalona as one capable of 
instructing her subjects in the arts of Europe. 

This his mechanical genius singularly fitted him for doing, and 
he speedily rose to great eminence. At Mantassoa, on the edge of 
the great forest, forty kilometres from Antananarivo, he created 
an industrial town, where 5,000 people were employed in different 
branches of industry. Cannon foundries, match factories, glass 
and paper works, a mulberry plantation and nursery of silk- 
worms, sprang up as if by magic in the wilderness, and the 
deserted streets of the once busy settlement still attest the 
energy of the mind that had called it into existence for a time. 

M. Laborde, who was for many years French Consul in 
Madagascar, was, up to his death in 1878, the most influential 
protector of Catholicity in the island, and even during the reign 
of the terrible Ranavalona sheltered two Jesuit missionaries in 
the capacities of tutor and doctor to his household. One of them, 
Pére Finaz, celebrated Mass for the first time in Antananarivo, 
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on July 8, 1855, in the presence of the Crown Prince Rakoto, 
but with great precautions for secresy. 

In the same year there came to Antananarivo another French- 
man, destined to exercise a considerable influence over the course 
of public affairs in Madagascar, and to play the part of evil 
genius to the young Prince This Lambert, originally a planter 
from the Mauritius, was so struck by the sufferings he witnessed 
under the tyranny of Ranavalona, that he devoted his energies to 
intriguing for her deposition. With this view he visited France 
and England, and in interviews with Lord Clarendon and the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, sought to procure the armed interven- 
tion of those two Powers. Having failed in this attempt, he 
returned to Madagascar in 1857, to try and carry out his design 
by other means. A plot was organized, with the privity of the 
Prince, to substitute him for his mother on the throne; but the 
intrigue coming to the knowledge of Ranavalona, led only to the 
expulsion of all Europeans from her capital, and to a fresh per- 
secution of native Christians. 

Among the foreigners banished under this decree was the 
celebrated Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who had availed herself of M. 
Lambert’s escort to travel in Madagascar. The visit ended fatally 
for her, since, from the hardships undergone in the return journey 
to the coast, protracted by the native guards who accompanied the 
party for fifty-three days, during which she never took off her 
clothes, she contracted the germ of the disease from which she 
died a few months later. 

Her lively pen gives a graphic view of the social life of 
Antananarivo, describing the royal costume-ball, when the 
— danced by daylight in the courtyard of the palace in 

ancy dresses copied from European prints, the Queen looking 
on from a balcony; the State banquets lasting twenty-four 
hours, at which beetles, locusts, and silkworms in the pupa stage 
figured among the delicacies ; and the fierce Queen’s thraldom 
to her twelve attendant diviners, who, by means of sikidy, or 
combinations of beans on a ruled board, prescribed the time and 
manner of all her actions, indicating even the well from which 
her drinking water must be drawn. 

During the remaining four years of this female tyrant’s reign 
of terror, her doings remained a sealed book to the rest of the 
world, but her death on August 16, 1861, once more threw 
Madagascar open to European intercourse. Despite a formidable 
conspiracy in favour of his cousin Ramoasalama, Rakoto suc- 
ceeded to his mother’s throne under the title of Radama IL., and 
inaugurated a reign which he hoped, as he himself said, should 
be remembered as the happiest era of his country. His first acts 
were in harmony with these utterances and with his previous 
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character. He showed a magnanimity probably unparalleled in 
the annals of his house by pardoning his rival for the throne, 
whom he left in full enjoyment of all his possessions, and 
sentenced only to banishment from the capital. 

His next act of mercy was to set at liberty a number of 
Sakalava chiefs, detained in long and cruel durance by his mother, 
and now sent home by him with valuable presents, and, what 
they prized still more, the mortal remains of their comrades who 
had died in exile, restored to their people for honourable sepul- 
ture. When the liberated captives appeared in their homes, like 
ghosts risen from the tomb, to tell their friends of the unheard 
of clemency of the Hova King, the effect produced on these rude 
savages was electrifying. They instantly showed their gratitude 
by the restoration of all the prisoners and booty taken in a 
recent successful raid on the Hova border, and sent ambassadors 
to offer allegiance and voluntary submission to Radama. Their 
envoys were received by him with royal hospitality, andl on their 
offering to surrender their arms he bade them, instead, take them 
home and have them in readiness to come to his assistance when 
he should call on them. Such magnanimity was not lost on the 
Sakalavas ; they became the most loyal of Radama’s subjects, 
the war-wasted border-land dividing them from his people was 
brought under cultivation, and peaceful intercourse took the place 


of mutual aggression between the villages on either side its 
neutral zone. 

The following letter, written by Radama to the Pope on 
November 9, 1861, and published in Les Missions Catholiques, 
November 7, 1879, shows by what exalted sentiments he was at 
this time actuated :— 


Mosr Hoty Fatuer,—I desire to announce to you the death of 
my mother, which occurred on August 16, 1861, and my accession 
to the throne under the title of Radama II. A great conspiracy was 
formed against me to prevent my succeeding my mother, but Provi- 
dence watched over me, and frustrated the designs of the wicked. 

I have pardoned them all in imitation of the example of Christ, and 
not a single drop of blood has been shed, I have set at liberty all 
the unhappy wretches who groaned in prison and in chains. 

I have but one desire, Most Holy Father: it is to see my people 
happy and civilized. I have thought that the surest means to this 
end was to have them instructed in the Christian religion. 

I have, therefore, summoned missionaries and authorized them to 
teach throughout my dominions. Ptre Jouen, with his companions, 
has already arrived in my capital to open schools and charitable insti- 
tutions, which will be directed by the Sisters he has procured for me. 

Most Holy Father, I am but a very young King, without much 
experience, and have great need of help in order to accomplish 
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worthily the high mission God has confided to me. I venture to 
count on the prayers and blessings of your Holiness, and entreat them 
with all the respect and affection of a son for his father. 


It is sad to have to relate that so many lofty aspirations, and 
virtue of such a heroic type could not permanently struggle 
against an inheritance of evil tendencies entailed from generations, 
and that the deterioration in the King’s character under the 
influence of a body of young companions and officers known as 
the mena-maso, soon began to grieve his European counsellors. 
His policy, however, was still guided by a wise and enlightened 
liberality ; he restricted to the utmost of his power the oppressive 
system of forced labour, setting the example of paying his own 
workmen, and abolished the duties on imports, establishing free 
trade throughout his dominions. 

Thus the opening of the new reign seemed to promise a golden 
era for Madagascar, and the festivities in honour of Radama’s 
coronation, to which both England and France sent representatives, 
were an occasion of real national rejoicing. A motley gathering 
flocked to Antananarivo, as all the various tribes of the island sent 
deputations to attend, and wild, uncouth figures from outlying 
provinces were met in the steep ways of the town of a thousand 
villages. Rough Baras and Betsileos from the southern plateaus; 
Tanalas from the shades of their great forest-fringe; Sibanikas or 
lake-dwellers inhabiting the marshlands around the spreading 
island mere of Aloatra; Tankay, natives of the long valley-trough 
which breaks the eastern declivity ; Betsimsarakas, cotton-clad in 
European fabrics, from the shores of the Indian Ocean, and long- 
limbed, swarthy Sakalavas from those of the Mozambique 
Channel, crowned like Tritons with fillets of shells—all came to 
offer the hasina, or coin of tribute, to the new Sovereign. 

The illumination of the whole plain of Imérina was a striking 
feature in the celebration, as all the villages in that populous basin 
and on the surrounding heights blazed out simultaneously in 
the darkness. The coronation itself took place on September 
23, 1862, and was rendered impressive from the vast and 
orderly concourse of people assembled to assist at it in the great 
natural amphitheatre consecrated by usage to such ceremonies. 
It might have appeared, by the light of subsequent events, an 
incident of sinister augury that the King’s charger reared and 
threw him as the royal cortége was on its return to the city. 

Indeed, the ill-fated monarch had already signed the instrument 
of his own downfall, duped by the arts of a designing adventurer. 
Among the foreigners who flocked to Antananarivo on his accession 
was the speculative Frenchman Lambert, anxious to make the 
most of his influence over the young King. The latter had, on 
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June 28, 1855, while still heir apparent to the throne, signed 
a document conferring on this man extensive proprietary rights 
over the whole of Madagascar, under the form of a concession 
for developing the natural resources of the island. The cultiva- 
tion of unoccupied lands, the extraction of minerals, the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and canals were among the privileges 
contained in the charter, which reserved to the Hova Govern- 
ment only the right of receiving ten per cent. of the profits, in 
exchange for such extraordinary powers. This concession, 
Radama, on September 12, 1862, was induced to confirm by a 
fresh signature, obtained while he was under the influence of 
intoxication, to which his generally temperate habits rendered him 
on convivial occasions peculiarly liable. 

All representations of the disastrous character of the act were 
vain; he considered his honour pledged, and refused to retract 
the fatal document. Jealousy of foreign intervention, a powerful 
sentiment among semi-civilized people, was thus aroused among 
his subjects at the very outset of the new reign, whose social 
reforms had already evoked the hostility of a combination of 
powerful classes. The restriction of the oppressive labour con- 
scription deprived the great nobles of the unpaid service liberally 
placed at their disposal by the Crown in former reigns ; the idol 
keepers and hereditary sacerdotal caste saw their influence under- 
mined by the encouragement given to Christianity, and the Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-chief, the King-makers of 
Madagascar, and chiefs of the powerful faction which had placed 
Radama on the throne, found their hopes of ruling through 
him thwarted by the influence of his personal followers, the mena- 
maso, who formed a ministry of the palace. 

But the immediate pretext for the King’s overthrow was 
furnished by an act of his own, so unaccountable as to give the 
idea that his reason had given way under the pressure of super- 
stitious terrors artfully brought to bear upon him. 

During the spring of 1863 strange reports began to reach the 
capital from the neighbouring villages of a mysterious sickness 
prevailing there, affecting the patients with paroxysms of danc- 
ing madness about the period of the full moon. ‘This epidemic, 
called “‘ramenjana,” was accompanied by other supernatural mani- 
festations, and by visions and apparitions in the heavens, where 
the spirits of the King’s ancestors were seen, as though in prog- 
nostication of startling events. As time went on, groups of 
these maniacs began to appear in the streets of the capital, danc- 
ing along to the sound of singing, or the music of rude instru- 
ments, and even invaded the precincts of the palace, creating 
scenes of tumult and excitement. The King’s mind was much 
disturbed, and his recognition of the sacred character of the 
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malady was conveyed in a decree, desiring all who came in the 
way of those affected by it to stand aside and uncover as they 
passed. A still more extraordinary edict, promulgated on the 
3rd of May, licensed an appeal to arms after a declaration before 
witnesses, as the lawful mode of settling all causes of dispute 
between individuals, groups of people, or even entire villages, and 
abrogated the enforcement of any penalty for the blood shed in 
these combats. Such a proclamation amounted to a legalisation 
of civil war, and was believed to be designed to cover a general 
massacre of Christians, against whom the supernatural machinery 
just described had been doubtless set in motion by the priests. 

The effect. of the decree was, however, never tested, as the 
Prime Minister and his party, after remonstrating in vain with 
the infatuated prince, took the remedy into their own hands, and 
organised a revolution for his overthrow. During the next few 
days the capital was filled with troops, the palace surrounded, 
and the mena-maso, the detested Ministers of the King’s policy, 
ag out and summarily executed to the number of about 
thirty. 

The closing scene of the tragedy soon followed. At daybreak 
on May 12 a party of soldiers and conspirators broke into 
the royal apartments, and, after forcibly removing the Queen, 
who vainly tried to shield her husband’s person, flung a mantle 
over his head and strangled him with a girdle. “I have never 
shed blood,” was the unfortunate monarch’s last utterance—a plea 
for mercy which availed, one may well hope, in heaven, though 
not on earth. The first reforming sovereign of a despotic 
dynasty, Radama died, like Louis XVI. of France and Alexander 
II. of Russia, a victim to the violent reaction of forces crushed 
into impotence by the iron rule of his predecessors. 

His Queen and cousin, Rabodo, was forthwith proclaimed by 
the title of Rasohérina, and her consent to the new constitution 
promulgated was demanded by the nobles with the significant 
intimation that, if they violated it they were to be held guilty of 
treason, and if she violated it they would do as they had just 
done at that moment. The first article of this instrument pro- 
vides ‘ that the sovereign shall not drink spirituous liquors,” in 
obvious allusion to the circumstances under which M. Lambert’s 
concession had been obtained, and another clause enacts that the 
concurrence of the sovereign, the nobles, and the heads of the 
people shall be required for legislation as well as for capital 
sentences. 

Radama’s assassination was not effected without giving rise to 
considerable indignation among his subjects, and their attach- 
ment to his memory was shown in the persistency with which 
rumours of his escape and survival in concealment were circu- 
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lated, despite severe penalties and even eighteen executions in 
one day. The Sakalavas, too, rose in revolt to avenge his death, 
and though conquered, never resumed the peaceful intercourse 
with their neighbours which had subsisted during his reign of 
twenty months. 

Foreign relations were complicated by the claims of M. Lam- 
bert, as France threatened to enforce them at the cannon’s 
mouth. The raising of the indemnity of 240,000 dollars by 
which he was eventually bought off, proved a severe strain upon 
the resources of the country, and nearly provoked a rebellion, 
although the Queen provided the greater part of the sum from her 
private funds, 

Dissensions among the ruling faction shortly after Radama’s 
death led to the degradation and banishment of the all-power- 
ful Prime Minister, Rainivoninahitraniany, an event equivalent 
to a fresh cowp d’etat, as the office, for which, together with 
that of Commander-in-Chief, plebeians alone are eligible, is con- 
stitutionally held for life. The deposed Minister was succeeded 
by his brother Rainilaiarivony, who, in accordance with the law 
or custom prescribing the marriage of the head of the Executive 
with that of the State, if a female, has now been the husband of 
three royal consorts successively. 

The reigns of Radama I., of Ranavalona and her son form 
the transition stage of Malagasy history, which entered on its 
present phase with the crisis of the last monarch’s assassination. 

Rasohérina’s reign was beneficent and uneventful; she encou- 
raged the teaching of Christianity, and herself received baptism 
at the hands of M. Laborde within four days of her death, which 
occurred on March 29, 1868. Her cousin and successor, Ramoma, 
who reigned as Ranavalona II., was baptized, together with the 
Prime Minister, on February 21, in the year after her accession ; 
and her conversion was further emphasized by the public ceremony 
of burning the national idols on September 19 following. The 
royal example was widely followed ; private fetishes and house- 
hold gods were universally consigned to the flames, and the 
crowds of uninstructed converts who thronged into the churches, 
from imitation rather than conviction, became a source of embar- 
rassment to the Protestant missionaries. 

Catholicity, though only tolerated, not encouraged, by the 
ruling powers, began to make progress, owing to the labours of 
devoted French missionaries, and their success aroused a hostile 
spirit among the Protestant sectaries, which found vent in out- 
breaks of local persecution. Pupils of the Catholic schools, and 
even the priests themselves, were sometimes waylaid and beaten, 
while the authorities were slow to afford redress for these out- 
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Various useful reforms distinguished the reign of this Queen, 
and the edict passed in 1877 for the emancipation of all the 
Mozambique or African slaves throughout her dominions is 
especially worthy of mention. On her death, July 13, 1483, 
- her niece, Razafindahety, a young widow, and also a Christian, 
succeeded to the throne, and assumed the title of Ranavalona IIT. 
But as the Prime Minister, the virtual ruler of the country, 
retained his office and became her consort, the inauguration of a 
new reign has effected little actual change. 

The nice constitutional balance which establishes an all-powerful 
plebeian Minister beside a despotic hereditary throne, corresponds 
to a similarly complex social organization among the Hovas. 
The highest class is formed by the andriana, or nobles, descended 
from royal clans, tracing their origin to former princes or 
chieftains. Whole villages are inhabited by these patricians, whose 
aristocratic lineage is, however, no bar to their earning their 
bread as artisans or tradesmen. 

The middle-class consists of the Hova freemen, divided into 
numerous tribes and families, each intermarrying only within its 
own circle, Another line of demarkation is that between “borozana” 
and “ maramila”—civilians and soldiers—so classified according 
to the form of service rendered to the State. Military grades,. 
called “ honours,” represented by numbers from one to seventeen, 
~_— social and political distinction, and are esteemed accord- 
ingly. 

The slaves, since the enfranchisement in 1877 of those of 
African orgin, are divided into two categories—the ‘“ Andevo,” 
descended from conquered tribes, and the “ zaza Hova”—“ off- 
spring of the Hovas”—enslaved for debt, crime, or political 
offences. The absence of public prisons renders slavery for life 
a frequent penal sentence, not only relieving the State of the 
charge of its criminals, but enriching it by their sale. Domestic 
slavery, although the law invests the owner with the power of 
life and death, is not in general a harsh form of service, and 
masters and slaves frequently share the same household tasks. 

Far more burdensome is the “ fanampoana,” or labour con- 
scription, to which the free population is liable, and in virtue of 
which the Crown requisitions the unpaid service of its subjects 
for all public works. Removed from their homes, and deprived 
of their ordinary means of subsistence, the wretched labourers 
aresometimes left to starve, and as military service is exacted 
under similar conditions, the scldiers during a campaign are in 
equally miserable plight. The duties of the latter in time of 
peace consist only of appearing at reviews or other public spec- 
tacles, equipped for the day with arms and accoutrements, duly 
restored to the magazines at its close. Under the more en- 
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lightened régime of recent years the abuse of the “ corvée” 
has been much restricted, but on a journey of some weeks’ 
duration, undertaken by the late Queen to visit Fianarantsoa, the 
Betsileo capital, her cortége consisted of 50,000 people. 

Statistics as to the population of Madagascar are totally want- 
ing, but it orobably does not exceed four millions, the Hovas 
forming about a fifth of the entire. The latter, like most con- 
quering races, are of a lighter complexion than their subjects. 
Many whose features approach the Caucasian type might pass 
for natives of South-Eastern Europe, while the admixture of 
African blood, due to the importation of Mozambique slaves, is 
apparent in the features of others. They are distinguished from 
Europeans by a curious physical peculiarity—a lower temperature 
of the blood, appreciable by the thermometer. 

Rice is their staple food, and time and distance alike are calcu- 
lated by the term of about twenty minutes required for its cook- 
ing: thus a place is described as so many hoilings of rice away, 
according to the length of the journey thither. Eleven varieties 
are grown, ’and great labour is bestowed on its culture. In 
Imérina the hills are terraced in ledges, forming so many sepa- 
rate irrigation levels, and at a certain stage of their growth the 
young plants are carefully transplanted by women, at a cost of 
incalculable toil. In the rich forest country of the Tanalas, east 
of the plateaus, a simpler mode of culture is practised, the ground 
being merely cleared by burning the brushwood, and then 
trampled by oxen, preparatory to sowing the grain at the close 
of the rainy season. This mode of husbandry, however, necessitates 
perpetual migration, as the villages have to be shifted in search 
of fresh rice-grounds every year. 

Edible roots, manioc, yams, and sweet potatoes abound, and 
oxen are reared on a very large scale. Fattened on sugar-cane 
and other succulent food, in a deep pit called “fahitra,’ those 
killed on festive occasions often attain the obesity of an English 
prize beast. The flesh, cooked with the hide on, is the great luxury 
of the natives, four of whom are said to be capable of consuming 
an ox in twenty-four hours. 

A favourite beverage is supplied by water boiled in a vessel, to 
which rice in cooking has been allowed to adhere; but a more 
potent drink, called toak, is manufactured from the fermentation 
of honey or sugar-cane. The sale of spirituous drinks is for- 
bidden throughout Imerina, where drunkenness was at one time 
a capital offence, but the other islanders are under no such restric- 
tions, and are much addicted to stimulants. The Hova Govern- 
ment, compelled by treaty with foreign Powers to permit the 
importation of spirits, nobly declines to make a profit on their 
consumption, and being entitled to charge a duty of 10 per 
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cent. on their entry, levies it in kind, and has every tenth barrel 
of rum broken on the beach at Tamatave. 

The export trade of Madagascar consists almost entirely of 
cattle, shipped to the neighbouring islands of Mauritius and 
Réunion. As in other parts of the globe, the Manchester 
fabrics, once extensively imported, are losing the market owing 
to deterioration of quality, and are gradually being supplanted 
by American goods, despite the greater length of the voyage. 
Mr. Hall, the English Acting Consul, says in his report on the 
trade of Madagascar for 1882: “The imports of grey shirtings 
show a falling off of about 30 per cent., and it is to be feared 
that the trade in this once flourishing staple will continue to 
decrease, for the worthlessness of Manchester clayed cottons 
is now being found out by the customer.” 

One cannot regret that fraud, tolerated at home, should be 
detected and exposed abroad, and that commercial dishonesty 
should draw down the penalty of commercial failure. 

The currency of Madagascar consists of silver dollars, or 
piastres, chopped up into minute fragments to the number 
sometimes of $00, and a small pair of scales for weighing this 
microscopic coinage is a common article of personal equipment. 
The commercial shrewdness, as well as the oratorical fluency of 
the Hovas, finds full scope in the protracted chaffering with 
which they transact all their bargains. 

The Malagasy dwellings, constructed of wood, bamboo, or a 
composition of earth, kneaded with water, generally consist of a 
single room and a sleeping loft, under a high-pitched roof, 
thatched with grass, reeds, or the fronds of the traveller’s tree, 
arranged so as to overlap like tiles and be impermeable to 
weather. Carefully oriented, with its gables facing north and 
south, the house forms at once a sun-dial, compass, and calendar ; 
its interior geography is referred to the points of the heavens, 
and the hours of the day are named according to the position of 
the sun in regard to it. Noon is “ the coming above the ridge ;” 
one o’clock when the first rays penetrate the open door; “ the 
peeping in of the day,” three in the afternoon when they 
reach the central post to which domestic animals are attached at 
night, is called “at the place of fastening the ecalf;” and half- 
past four, when the sunlight gains the eastern wall, “touched.” 

A stand for the capacious water-jars, a rude hearth, a frame 
for drying grain and fuel, a woocen mortar and long pole for 
husking rice, mats and baskets of woven reeds, a few pots and 
primitive agricultural implements constitute the ordinary do- 
mestic furniture. There are neither chairs nor tables, and plates 
and dishes aresupplied by the leaves of the banana or of the travel- 
ler’s tree, thrown away after each meal. The women are wonder- 
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fally skilful in spinning and weaving with the simplest appliances ; 
a piece of bark of anivona palm, fitted with a splinter of bone, 
serves as a spindle, and four pegs driven into the earthen floor, 
with a shuttle and piece of wood to stretch the woof, form the 
loom, on which hemp, cotton, silk, as well as rofia-palm, aloe, or 
banana fibre, are woven into serviceable, and even beautiful, stuffs. 

The lamba, the characteristic article of national costume, is 
generally homespun. It is a piece of drapery, most frequently 
white, but often striped or fringed at the edge, reaching from the 
neck to below the knees, and worn as an outer covering by both 
sexes alike. Made without sleeves or openings for the arms, it 
is an inconvenient though picturesque garment, and has to be 
laid aside, or fastened around the waist, when really active work is 
undertaken. 

The Malagasy language belongs to the Malay family, but has 
assimilated a certain number of Arabic terms, of which the 
names of the days and months are the most conspicuous— 
a soft and liquid speech abounding in vowels, it is spoken 
by orators with a sonorous and rhythmical cadence. Great rich- 
ness of expression for certain ideas—its vocabulary containing, for 
instance, a series of adverbs to describe minute gradations of 
distance from the speaker—is counter-balanced by curious blanks 
in other directions, the absence of a plural form for either nouns 
or verbs being one of the most striking. It is largely inflected 
by prefixes, and change of tense is marked by variations in the 
initial letter. Metaphorical names are frequent, such as maso 
andro, ‘the eye of day,” for the sun; ny anivon ny riaka, 
“the land in the midst of the moving waters,” for Madagascar 
itself; and ts? afa javona, “that which the mists cannot 
climb,” for its highest peak. Some of these descriptive epithets, 
generally compounded with the negative prefix ts?, are full of 
quaint suggestiveness. Thus the thorny acacia Indica is called 
tsi-afaka-ombe, “not penetrable by oxen ;” the turkey voron-tsi- 
loza, “ the not terrible bird,” with an evident correction of the 
first impression produced by its aspect ; and a small grey fly of 
mosquito-like pertinacity, tsi-mati-tehaka, “not killed by a 
slap,” a phrase comprising a whole elegy on a wakeful night. As 
in Greek, the soul and the butterfly, that living parable of the 
resurrection, are described by the same word, lolo. Fre- 
quent changes of nomenclature are introduced by the taba, 
here called fady, of all words entering into the composition of 
royal or princely names. When Rabodo, on her accession, 
assumed the title of Rasohérina, the word Sohérina, previously 
applied to the silkworm moth, had to be dropped from ordinary 
parlance, and the insect rechristened zaza dandy, ‘‘ offspring of 
the silk.” In similar fashion, the word mamba, a crocodile, was in- 
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terdicted because it entered into the name of Andriamamba, a chief 
in western Imérina, the alternative word voay being exclusively 
sed thencefor ward. There are private as well as public forms 
of tab% and for the members of a tribe it may be fady to utter 
their own names, or for an individual to mention or touch some 
common article of household use. 

The great Malagasy festival is that of the New Year, when, 
as at Christmastide in England, numbers of oxen fatted for the 
occasion are slaughtered for consumption during three days of 
universal rejoicing, and the villages reek with the odours of the 
shambles. The central incident of the celebration is the bathing 
of the sovereign, who, during the public reception in the palace 
on New Year’s Eve, retires behind a screen held up by her 
attendants, and re-appears with hair and face still dripping from 
recent immersion. Rice is then boiled on the spot, and handed 
round, mixed with honey, as were the cakes eaten by the Romans 
on their New Year’s feast in honour of Janus. A little dried 
beef, preserved from the previous year, also forms part of 
this symbolical meal, served in all households under the name 
of jaka, while the moment of the Sovereign’s entering the bath 
is signalized by the simultaneous kindiing of bonfires, like those 
lit in Europe at the summer solstice. 

Another national celebration, in honour of the circumcision 
of the boys of suitable age, was formerly observed during 
several days’ solemnity ; but though the rite, derived doubtless 
from the Arabs, is still adhered to, it is now performed more 
privately. 

The description of manners contained in the interesting narra- 
tive of Robert Drury,* an English lad, shipwrecked on the 
coast of Madagascar in 1702, and rescued after fifteen years’ 
slavery, still holds good for great part of the island, where 
the same intertribal warfare continues to prevail with the 
results so vividly portrayed by him. In the wild country 
west of Imérina, hostile tribes are separated by a belt of unoccu- 
pied land, resembling the marches of feudal Europe; and the 
same defensive precaution deseribed by Tacitus as forming part 
of the system of the early Germans is also observed through a 
great part of Africa, The fortifications of the mountain villages in 
Madagascar consist of fences of thorny shrubs, mimosa or prickly 
pear, sometimes forming a double or triple exceinte, and alter- 
nating with ditches serving as orchards, and planted with 
bananas, mangoes, peaches, and edible arums. In some of these 
hamlets is an amphitheatre for bull-fights, an amusement once 
held in such esteem, that the favourite bull of Ranavalona I. was 


* “ Madagascar.” Robert Drury. London, 1729. 
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buried with almost royal honours. The residence of the chief, 
standing in a separate enclosure, generally occupies the centre 
of the village, and commands the other -habitations. A struc- 
ture for storing rice is an indispensable adjunct of each of 
these, sometiraes excavated as a subterranean chamber, some- 
times raised above the ground on wooden poles or stages. 

Throughout the whole of Madagascar the same superstitious 
beliefs prevail, forming an elaborate and degrading system of 
fetichism.* A singular identity with Greek tradition may 
be detected in the character of one of the most venerated 
idols, who, in his healing powers, in his association with the 
serpent as a symbol, and in the sacrifice of a cock required 
to propitiate him, corresponds closely with Esculapius. To 
Arab influence is probably due the complicated fabric of 
astrology, according to which an inexorable destiny, varying 
with each month, day, and hour, attaches to every individual 
on his entrance into the world. Infants born at inauspicious 
times are summarily made away with, as are those whose 
mothers have died at their birth, or suffered prolonged illness 
consequent on it. Wednesday and Friday are the days of evil 
omen, while Sunday, though especially propitious, is sometimes 
equally fatal to those born on it, as their over prosperous destiny 
may eclipse that of their relatives. An ordeal is often 
resorted to in such cases to decide the fate of the new-born 
favourites of fortune, who are laid in the path of the returning 
oxen, and, if untouched by their hoofs, are allowed to live. Others 
are mutilated as a sort of compromise with destiny, as was the 
present Prime Minister, deprived at birth of the first joint of the 
index and middle finger in conformity with this superstition. 
Even this sacriiice did not, however, in his case avert the decree 
of fate, and he fulfilled his horoscope by supplanting his elder 
brother. Twins, though of royal lineage, are also condemned, 
and the daughter of the late Queen having given birth to two 
fine boys, they were both remorselessly destroyed. No native 
woman could be induced to rear these victims of credulity, and 
the missionaries find it impossible to rescue them from 
destruction. 

The most terrible of all fates overhangs those born at midnight, 
forthey are predestined sorcerers, the living personifications of evil. 
Vain are all attempts to elude the decree, like that of a woman 
who concealed the fact that her son had come into the world at 
that dread hour, only to find him self-betrayed a few months 


* Many interesting details are found in a series of letters from Pére 
Abinal in Les Missions Cutholiques, September 5 to October 17, 1879 
(Astrologie Malgache), and October 29 and November 12, 1880 (Croyances 
fabuleuses des Malgaches). 

VOL. XL—no. 1. [Third Series.] L 
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later, playing on a tombstone with the wizard’s gossips, the owl 
and cat. Nor in the remote country whither she then fled with 
him for refuge could she shield him from fulfilling his doom; he 
grew up a noted sorcerer, and was guilty of dreadful crimes 
before his death. 

Various forms of exorcism are, however, resorted to, and the 
baneful influence is sometimes believed to be averted by a 
childish mimicry of its effects. Thus a man menaced with the 
lurid horoscope of fire, solemnly burns a miniature straw hut, 
thereby ransoming his dwelling from destruction; or a girl 
doomed to see her offspring perish, performs the funeral obsequies 
of a dead grass-hopper with all the pomp of woe, and by the 
fiction of maternal sorrow averts its reality. 

The Malagasy beliefs as to the animal kinship and descent of 
man would do credit to a modern evolutionist. Each tribe has a 
brute ancestor which its members hold sacred, and more than one 
traveller, after shooting a lemur or babacoot as a zoological 
specimen, has had to surrender its remains to his attendants for 
honourable burial. A boy having been tricked by his companions 
into making a meal on the flesh of his supposed ancestor the 
sheep, in the belief that he was eating goat, is described by one 
of the missionaries as having become violently ill when he learned 
the truth. 

The crocodile is venerated in many places, and is safe from 
persecution under the egis of an imaginary compact between its 
ancestors and man, binding both parties to peace and amity. 
When a saurian violates this truce by devouring a human victim, 
one of the brutes is captured and slain, after sentence has been 
passed on it in regular judicial form, and then receives the 
posthumous honours of a public funeral, amid the mourning of 
the population. 

Transmigration of souls is a cardinal article of faith, and 
among the Betsileos is supposed to be regulated by the same rules 
of precedence that govern the social hierarchy. Thus the soul of 
the noble, after a ghastly three months’ watch beside the unburied 
corpse, is believed to pass into a seven-headed worm, which 
developes later into a great serpent, the fanano, and no Betsileo 
will pass these creatures save with bended knee and face 
reverently bowed between his hands. When one supposed to 
harbour the soul of a recently-departed chief approaches a village, 
it is escorted by the whole population, who trace in its move- 
ments a resemblance to the stately bearing of the deceased, and 
in the markings of its skin a reproduction of the bead embroidery 
of his winding sheet. Middle-class souls meantime can aspire to 
no higher avatar than that of a crocodile, and those of the lower 
orders are mud-born once more as vulgar eels. Some souls fail to 
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achieve complete metamorphosis, and obtain only an uncomfort- 
able lodging in a hobgoblin body, transparent or riddled with 
holes, while the spirits of the wicked survive as the principle of 
pains and aches, to inflict suffering on others. 

Among Malagasy superstitions must be ranked the strange, 

but widely diffused, belief in ordeal by poison—a form of jurispru- 
dence, common also to great part of Africa. The kernel of the 
tanghena nut, scraped in water, is the test of guilt and innocence, 
the accused being acquitted if his system reject the poison, 
togetber with three pieces of chicken-skin swallowed with it, but 
convicted if these piéces justificatives be not forthcoming. The 
ordeal, whose abolition was one of the reforms of Radama IL., was, 
before his reign, resorted to on such a scale as to have an appre- 
ciable effect in diminishing the population, whole communities 
voluntarily subjecting themselves to it as a means of rebutting 
accusations. The administration of the poison in large quanti- 
ties was also a common mode of execution. 
- Debased by generations of corruption, the Malagasy are devoid 
of the most rudimentary conceptions of morality, and the whole 
system of Christian ethics has to be built up amongst them from 
its foundations. They are nevertheless occasionally capable of 
exalted virtues, and the brief memoir of Victoire Ratsaraibe, a 
noble Malagasy widow, in Les Missions Catholiques, November 
10, 1882, reads like a chapter of early Christian biography. 

The early Catholic missionaries who accompanied theFrench and 
Portuguese shared the fate of their countrymen, falling victims 
either to the unhealthiness of the climate or the hostility of 
the natives. The coast populations have, moreover, hitherto proved 
obdurate to Christian teaching, and it is only since the reign of 
Radama II. that the Jesuit missionaries have been able to gain 
a footing in the interior. There they had, down to July, 1882, 
established 316 Catholic stations, with 224 churches completed 
or in course of construction, and an ecclesiastical staff of 48 
missionary priests (one a native), 21 lay brothers, 8 Christian 
brothers, and 20 sisters of St. Joseph Cluny, who had admitted 
six native novices. The Catholic population is estimated at 
80,905; the pupils at male and female schools at 19,103; and 
the annual baptisms at 1,611 of adults, and 2,882 of infants, 
Among the most interesting of the Catholic charities is the 
leper hospital, established in great part by the beneficence of the 
late Comte de Chambord, and affording an asylum to ninety- 
eight unfortunate patients, maintained at the expense of the 
Mission. Thus Catholicity has hitherto prospered and extended, 
despite occasional outbursts of local persecution on the part of 
Protestant sectaries in remote places. 

Now all is changed by the recent French aggression, in itself 
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unjust, and in its immediate effects most disastrous to the 
Catholic Missions in Madagascar. The claims of France to a 
protectorate over the north-west coast, founded on its cession by 
the fugitive Sakalava princess in 1839, might have seemed abro- 
gated by over forty years’ tacit acquiescence in the status quo, 
as well as by the treaty negotiated in 1868 with the Queen of 
Madagascar, whose sovereignty over the whole island is implied 
in the unrestricted recognition of her title. The action of France 
is, moreover, a violation of the agreement concluded in 1854 
between Lord Clarendon and Count Walewski, in which it was 
stipulated that neither Government was to seek any advantage 
to the detriment of the other, and that they were for the future 
to act in concert, fully recognizing the entire independence of 
Madagascar. But the rights of England have ceased to count 
as an obstacle to the designs of other Powers in any quarter of 
the globe. 

On May 5, 1882, the French Commandant formulated a 
demand for the withdrawal of the Hova flag from the north- 
western districts, and the embassy subsequently sent to Europe 
by the Queen of Madagascar, having failed to arrive at a pacific 
solution, hostilities were commenced by Admiral Pierre on May 
8, 1883. The bombardment of the Hova ports on the west 
coast was followed on June 10 by that of Tamatave, and by 
the occupation of that town on the ensuing day. The expulsion 
of all French residents in the interior was the immediate conse- 
quence, nuns and missionaries being included in the decree. Two 
of those serving at the remote station of Ambositra, Pére de Batz 
and Frére Bratail, died of the hardships they were subjected to, 
but all the others reached the coast in safety, and the Hova 
Government had, up to the last accounts, exercised a strict 
guardianship over the churches and property of the Mis- 
sions. 

The French forces on the coast, blockaded by the Hovas and 
with the unhealthy rainy season (November to May) before 
them, are in a difficult position, but of the ultimate success of 
France, should she persevere in the enterprize, there can scarcely 
be a doubt. The Hovas have, in the European sense, no army, 
and natural obstacles cannot prevent the conquest of a practically 
undefended country. As an alternative to the difficult route 
from Tamatave to Antananarivo, the invading force might 
advance from Majunga on the west coast, by a line which, though 
longer, offers greater facilities. A road hence to the capital once 
existed, and the rivers Betsibouka and Ikoupa admit of canoe 
navigation for part of the way. On this side, too, the co-opera- . 
tion of the Sakalavas, ever ready to rebel against Hova rule, 
might be looked for, but the Commissariat would offer consider- 
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able difficulties, as part of the line of march would lie through 
uninhabited desert. 

Meanwhile, it is difficult to see what advantage France seeks 
to gain from a distant and costly enterprise which promises 
little glory, and no substantial benefit. It may, however, be 
that a conquest, barren of profit to herself, will ultimately 
prove fruitful to the religion which, persecuted at home, her 
Colonial Council has recently decided on’ associating officially 
with -her efforts at colonization abroad. For, beside the 
aggressive and rapacious France of the Sword, stands the 
meek and self-denying France of the Cross, ready to sow the 
seed of truth on the soil furrowed by the iron plough of war, 
and preach the Gospel of peace where the cannon’s wrath has 
thundered. Nor is it in the insolent triumphs of her military 
history that her true glory is to be found, but rather in the 
= records of that missionary enterprise in which she still 
eads the van of civilization. 

E. M, 
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HE Low Countries or Netherlands of the north-west corner 

of Europe, before the name was confined to the Pays-bas 
Hollandais, contained no province more famous in history than 
Flanders. It comprised the wide and fertile plain stretching 
from the ridge of higher ground which marks off Flanders from 
Artois, to the North Sea. From the slope forming its southern 
boundary numerous streams, great and small, spread over the 
plain, and then, converging and uniting, fall into the ocean. 
This province of Flanders, at the present day, is divided into 
three parts. West Flanders and East Flanders both belong to 
Belgium. French Flanders, more commonly known since 1816 
as the Département du Nord, forms the third part; and in this 
northern frontier department of France, and about the middle of 
it, on the borders of the department Pas de Calais, stands the 
ancient and fortified town of Douai.* It rises up in the midst 
of a broad corn plain watered by the Scarpe, a river which has 
much to do with the natural and social features of the district. 
The Scarpe has its source near Aubigny, a village west of Arras, 
and flows in a north-easterly direction under the pebbly ridges of 
Bapaume. The streams running down the slopes of Bapaume, 
and the lakes of Arleux and Lécluse lying at their foot, swell the 
stream considerably, so that by when it reaches Douai, six leagues 
further on, it has grown into a river of some volume. Entering 
the town on the south, it divides it into two almost equal parts, 
and then, flowing out under the northern walls, it scatters its 
waters on the lower grounds to the north-east, forming the 
marshes between Douai and St. Amand. A few miles beyond 
St. Amand, the river joins the Scheldt. The Scarpe has been 
navigable as far up as Douai for more than a thousand years, 
and the still extensive water-traffic, with the network of rail- 
roads which modern enterprise has knit around the town, doubly 
connecting it with the principal coast and inland cities of Bel- 


* The late Fr. Knox, in his Historical Introduction to the first volume 
of “ Records of English Catholics,” p. 27, places Douai in the province 
of Artois, It will be seen in the course of this article that Douai has 
ever been considered as situated in Walloon Flanders. 
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gium and France, account to some extent for Douai’s present 
prosperity and thriving trade. 

With the Douai of the present, however, we are not so much 
concerned as with that Douai of the past which sheltered our 
forefathers in days of persecution, in which for two hundred 

ears most of our clergy were educated, where our religious 
orders rallied again, whence came our English translation of the 
Bible, our old catechism, and all but every English Catholic book 
which saw the light during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.* Douai has with reason become a household word 
with English Catholics. Alban Butler, in 1745, calculated that 
it had sent to England 1,600 missionaries, besides those who had 
gone forth from St. Gregory’s, Paris, and from the English col- 
leges of Lisbon and Rome, all started by colonies of students 
from Douai.t A French writer, the Abbé Dancoisne of Lille, in 
his work at the head of this article, gives the following statistics 
of one only of the five British Foundations of which he is 
treating :— 

To form some idea of the importance of the English College at 
Douai, suffice it to know that during the two centuries of its existence 
there set out from its walls one cardinal, 33 archbishops and bishops, 
100 doctors of theology, 169 writers, and many eminent religious, 
who filled in different orders the highest positions ; but what has 
rendered this house still more dear to Catholics is, that from it issued 
forth 160 generous martyrs.”{ (‘Histoire des établissements reli- 
gieux brittaniques fondés 4 Douai,” &c. p. 13.) 


The process of the beatification of these and others of our 
martyrs is proceeding apace, and Douai, though not their birth- 
place, nor the spot which witnessed their martyrdom, interests 
us as being the place in which they sojourned, some of them for 
many years. In the Douai schools they studied. At its shrines 
they knelt. They trod its streets: they visited its churches. 
They took part in its religious processions. They made its pil- 
grimages. Here their hands were consecrated and they made 
their vows, and here their piety and fortitude bore their first 
fruits. And after being trained amidst the associations of so 
ancient and orthodox a city, the Flores Martyrum of England 


* See “ Bibliographie Douaisienne.” 2 vols. Douai: Adam d’Aubers. 
1842. Passim. 

+ “Travels through France and Italy, &c. during the years 1745 and 
1746.” By the late Rev. Alban Butler. Edinburgh and London : Keating, 
Brown & Keating. 1803. P.46. Historical Introduction to “ Records 
of English Catholics,” (i.) p. 57. 

_ f For lists of our martyrs refer to the authorities quoted by Fr. Law 
in the Preface (p. 27 et seq.) of his edition} of Challoner’s “Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests.” 
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went forth to their own land. No town in Europe, save the 
Eternal City, can be so interesting to an English Catholic. 
And yet no formal history of it has been written. But not- 
withstanding the absence of any complete historical account of 
the town, information gathered from the most original sources 
and treating of every phase and epoch in its long career has been 
embodied into book and pamphlet. The works of M. Plouvain, 
M. Duthilleul, of M. Tailliar, and others, are the result of re- 
searches in the library of the town. M. Duthillcul’s work on 
Douai and Lille in the 13th century is a publication of original 
manuscripts preserved in the archives of East Flanders at Ghent. 
Abbé Dehaisne’s short but clever essays contain, on the subjects 
of which they treat, the substance of cartularies kept in the ar- 
chives of Douai and in those of the Préfecture du Nord, of 
which he is archivist. From these, and works of like character, 
to a great extent known only locally, and too numerous to be 
generally read, may be obtained a very clear and accurate view 
of this old Flemish city. 

Going back to the earliest times, M. Tailliar, in the first 
volume of his “ Chroniques de Douai,” in the absence of any au- 
thentic records of the spot itself, gives an interesting and learned 
sketch of the neighbourhood, as far as ancient remains and ancient 
authors allow him. The whole tract of country on the banks of 
the Scarpe, from Nemetocenna or Arras to the Scheldt, was 
peopled by the Atrebates,* a Celto-Belgic tribe; and it is in- 
teresting to call to mind that a colony of these same Atrebates 
occupied, previous to the English conquest, the district south of 
the Thames now comprising Berkshire and Surrey. Many of 
the villages around Douai still retain their Celtic names. On 
the north is Flers, the village on the damp land; Roost, the 
sunken mossland ; Rache, Raskia, the muddy land; on the south 
is Fressain, the village in the wood, Féchain, the rock-bound ; 
Cantin, the village on the eminence ; and to the east is Equer- 
chin, Skelcinium, the stone-enclosed; and Cuincy, the coin- 
shaped hamlet. The Gohelle, the land of the Goh or dark 
forest, on the right and left banks of the Lower Scarpe, of which 
the Bois de Lallaing, Bois de Bruille, Bois de Rieulay, and the 
forest of Marchiennes, are remnants, favoured the mysterious rites 
of the Druids, while in the more open country to the south 
plainer evidences cf the Celtic race and its worship are visible in 
the dolmen of six colossal stones at Hamel, near Tortequesne, in 
the simple menhir, twenty feet high, at Lécluse, and in similar 
remains nearer to Arras and Cambrai. 

Mingling with these vestiges of the Celt and his worship are 


* Comment. de Bel. Gal. B. ii. c. 4, iv. 21, vii. 75. 
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others, giving us a glimpse of the Roman civilization which 
spread even farther north than Douai. But the Roman remains 
unearthed in modern times in this part of France throw no more 
light on the history of the town itself than the Celtic remains ; 
and yet it was the last supreme effort of Roman civilization to 
stem the flood of barbarian invasion which was breaking it to 
pieces that planted the first Douai on the river Scarpe. The 
rivers were the natural inlets by which the northern pirates in 
the 5th century everywhere made their way in their narrow 
boats into the heart of Europe, and it was on the rivers that the 
Romans raised those fortified camps which were destined to grow 
into many a modern city. Such was the origin of Ariacum, 
Aire ; Viroviacum, Verivick; and Cortoriacum, Couwrtrai, on the 
Lys; of Cameracum, Cambrai; and Tournacum, Tournai, on 
the Escaut; and of Nobiliacum, for the protection of Arras; of 
Victoriacum, Vitry-en-Artois ; and lastly of Duacum, Douat, 
on the Scarpe. On a slight eminence, embraced by two arms 
of the river, now hidden by the buildings, sprang up the early 
fortress. It received its name, like other towns of similar origin, 
from the waters near, and was called Duacum, on account of the 
double stream, duce aque, which washed its base.* 

The fort at Douai stands almost unnoticed in the events 
which followed the invasion of the Franks. Clovis, indeed, 
sent St. Vaast, who, with St. Remigius, had instructed him in 
the faith, to preach the gospelt in these parts, and Arcanald, a 
courtier, and one of the great officers of Clovis, is said by Guic- 
ciardini ¢ to have built a rude chapel to our Lady actually within 
the Douai enclosure, but of all else the annals of the time are 
silent. Ata later time, however, within two leagues of its walls, 
the armies of Neustria and Austrasia, under their kings, Chil- 
peric and Sigebert, engaged in deadly conflict on the field of 
Vitry, and there the victorious Sigebert was stabbed to death in 
his tent at eventide by the scramasaxes of two pseudo-deserters 
from the slain Chilperic’s camp. Sigebert was buried at 
Lambres, then a royal fisc, and almost within a stone’s throw 


* Some have thought it to be the ancient Aduatuca, a fort mentioned 
by Cawsar (De Bello. Gal. B. vi. c. 32, 35). Others trace its name to the 
Celtic Don or Dowr water, referring to the fountain dedicated to St. 
Maurand in Christian times, but an object of worship among the Druids. 
This is borne out by the fact that there exists in the village of Mouthier 
in Franche-Comté a copious fountain supplying all the neighbourhood 
with water, and going by the name of la adehas de la Douai. 

t See “Breviarium Monasticum” (Dessain) supplement, Oct. 1™*. 
at 2 Noct. Sti Remigii, and “ Histoire ecclésiastique,”’ par M. Duthil- 
ceul. 

t Gnicciardini, p. 315, C.D.E. Duay, Flandre. 
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of the fort on the duae aquae.* To his queen, Brunehaut, is 
attributed the road leading from Tournai, then the Frankish 
capital, and running by Orchies to Douai and Arras. Though 
not one of the famous Chausées-Brunehaut, this road did much 
to bring Douai into notice. For the first time we approach true 
historic ground, and are prepared to hear without surprise, in 
the reign of Clotaire II. (a.p. 575-628), of Theodebald, Duke 
of Douai. 

Among all the Frankish families of this period, none perhaps 
is more justly remarkable than Theodebald’s, By his daughter 
St. Gertrude’s marriage with Duke Rikomer, a blood relation of 
Bertrade, King Dagobert’s mother, was born Gerherte, the 
mother of Erkhinvald and St. Adalbald.t These in their mother’s 
right inherited among other domains the lands and castle of 
Douai. The castle had long fallen into disuse, but the young 
- lords repaired it, rebuilt the chapel called the chapelle rouge in 
honour of our Lady, and erected the massive Tour de Creua, 
whose grey-stone foundations have survived the wear and tear of 
time and lasted to our own day. Erkhinvald afterwards embraced 
a public life, and rose to the highest rank in Neustria. He 
succeeded AZga as mayor of the palace under Clovis II., and on 
the annexation of Austrasia ruled over the whole of France. 
“He was,” says Fredegarius, “a man full of sweetness and 
amiability, forbearing and discreet, unpretending and charitable, 
with bishops ever affable, towards all men kindly, without pride 
or greed, and beloved by all the world.”’} 

The story of St. Adalbaldg and of his saintly spouse and her 
children, as touching and simple as any legend of our Saxon 
saints, eclipses by its very simplicity the more worldly glory of 
Erkhinvald. Despatched by his early playmate King Dagobert 
to quell an insurrection of the Gascons, Adalbald met in the 
course of his campaign Rictrude, the daughter of Ernold, a Gascon 
chief. Won by her modesty as much as by her great beauty, the 
young duke sought her hand in marriage. Probably his suit 
was furthered by St. Amand, then an exile in Gascony, and the 
instructor of Rictrude. However this may be, Adalbald was 


* His bones were afterwards removed to the Cathedral of Soissons and 
laid beside those of his father Clotaire I. 7 
+ Abbé Destombes, in his “ Vies des Saints des Diocéses de Cambrai 
et d’Arras,” makes Erkinvald, St. Adalbald, and a third Sigebert, husband 
of St. Bertha, foundress of Blangey Abbey in Artois, sons of St. Gertrude, 
and makes no mention of Gerherte vol. i., (pp. 171 and 179.) See also 
“ Acta SS. Belgii Selecta,” tom. ii. pp. 393 and 427. Boll. Feb. 2. Mo- 
lanus, Feb. 2. Baillet, Dec. 6. Ghesq: tom. iii. p. 370. 
“ Chroniques de Douai,” vol. i., p. 29. 
“Vies des Saints,” par Abbé Destombes, p. 171, vol. i. Acta 
SS. Belgii Selecta, tom. ii. p. 395, Boll 2 Feb. 
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espoused to the Gascon maiden in spite of the opposition of her 
brothers, and he returned with her to his northern home on the 
banks of the Scarpe. There they edified all by their frequent alms 
and holy lives. ‘The most saintly persons of the time were guests 
at their table. St. Ricquier became their chaplain ; St. Amand was 
their personal friend, Their union was blessed with four chil- 
dren, St. Maurand, the spiritual son of St. Ricquier, St. Eusebie, 
whose godmother Nauthold was the mother of Clovis IL., 
B. Clotsende, the god-daughter of St. Amand, and B. Adalsende, 
who died in the flower of childhood.* St. Adalbald’s life, so 
heroically virtuous in an age so barbarous and rough, was cut 
short by a death most cruel. Sent by his brother in 645 to treat 
with the Gascons for peace, he was waylaid as he rode over the 
wild wastes of Perigord, and stabbed to death by his own wife’s 
brothers. He was at once raised to the altar by the public 
voice, and, according to the custom of the time, styled 
a martyr. His relics were laid in Elnon Abbey, though 
his head was afterwards taken to Douai, as is seen from an old 
manuscript of the church of St. Amé,7 and the feast, both of his 
martyrdom and the translation of his relics, was celebrated on 
the 4th of February. 

Rictrude, after the martyrdom of her husband, led a most 
retired life in her chateau at Douai. In spite of the persuasions 
of both King Clovis and of Erkhinvald, she refused the most 
oye lords of the kingdom who became her suitors, and at 
ast, taking the king by surprise at a festival held in his honour 
at Boiry, a spot midway between Douai and Arras, in the 
midst of a splendid banquet, she begged him to grant her 
asole request. On his assenting, she drew from her breast a 
blessed veil, and, by the counsel of St. Amand, put it over her 
head, thus publicly consecrating herself to God. The king, 
seeing his wishes in her regard thwarted, is said to have at once 
left the place, called to this day Boiry-Ste-Rictrude. The pious 
widow betook herself to her abbey of Marchiennes, where she 


* See Boll. 30 Junii. Acta SS. Belgii, tom. iv. p. 570. M. Plouvain, in his 
“Souvenirs,” p. 795, has added a fifth, St. Ursin, who was, he says, brother 
of St. Maurand. 

t See Abbé Destombe’s “ Vies des Saints,” vol. i. p. 176. According 
to Raissius (Auctarium ii. Feb.) only the arm of St. Adalbald was kept 
in the treasury of St. Amé—“Brachium Sancti Adalbaldi ducis et 
martyris Mauronti patris.” St. Adalbald’s relics were kept in a rich 
chapel — erected in honour of him and his family. e statues of 
St. Adalbald, St. Rictrude, and St. Maurand stood from time immemorial 
in the Church of St. Amé at Douai. St. Maurand, clothed in a prince’s 
robe, with a sceptre in his right hand and a church in his left, had on his 
right St. Adalbald in a flowing robe sprinkled with fleur-de-lis, and on 
his left St. Rictrude in a Benedictine habit. 
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also built a church under the invocation of SS. Peter and Paal. 
Into the vicinity of Marchiennes others of the family had retired 
before her to lead a life of prayer and penance. St. Gertrude 
was governing the abbey of Hamaige, on the opposite bank of 
the river, and under her care Rictrude’s daughters, St. Eusébie 
and B. Clotsende, both destined to be the abbesses there, were 
being trained in the religious life. St. Rictrude died at the 
age of seventy-four, and her feast is still kept throughout Flan- 
ders on the 12th of May. The memory indeed of all these saints 
in many ways lingers round the spot where they dwelt, in the 
relics of them which are preserved, in the statues which perpetuate 
their memory, and in the churches erected in their honour, 

Of the eldest of St. Rictrude’s children we have still to speak. 
This is Maurand, the young soldier, Setgnewr of Douai, the 
brilliant man of the world. On the eve of his espousals, the 
death of his uncle Erkhinvald made him so enter into himself 
that he resolved to die to the world ere the pangs of a more 
terrible death came upon him. In these dispositions he sought 
his mother, the abbess Rictrude. She wisely bade him tarry and 
pray. And he did so, till one day, kneeling at the foot of the 
altar at which St. Amand was saying Mass, he noticed a look of 
concern clouding the venerable bishop’s face. Thrice the father’s 
eyes were turned towards his son. They seemed reproachfully to 
chide him for tarrying so long, and sweetly to invite him at once 
to make the sacrifice. When the solemn rite was over, the 
young soldier unbuckled his sword, laid aside his armour, and 
falling at the pontiff’s feet, prayed to have his long fair hair cut 
off, and to be received among the number of the clerics. Ordained 
priest, Maurand longed still further to fly the world; so erecting 
the Abbey of Merville, in a secluded wood on the river Lys,* 
between Bethune and St. Omer, he retired thither with some 
companions to serve God under the rule of St. Benedict. Such 
is the simple story of Maurand’s conversion.t 

By the side of St. Maurand in the history of Douai stands 
another saint, St. Amé, around whose shrine and under the shadow 
of whose church clustered the early town. St. Amé, bishop of 
Lens,¢ in 670 was confined by order of Elroin, mayor of the 
palace, in the abbey of Peronne. On the death of St. Ultan, the 
abbot of Peronne, and brother of St. Fursey and St. Foilan, the 


* “ Pater monasterii a se conditi sub annum 686 apud Lysam in suo 
fundo, tune a situ paludoso Broylo, postea a fundatoris nomine Mauronti- 
villa nuncupato.”—Cameracum Christianum, p. 106. 

+ Abbé Destombes’ “ Vies des Saints,” vol. ii. p. 230. Boll. and 
Molanus, v. Maii. Acta SS. Belgii, tom. v. p. 738. Buzelin. passim. 

+ Ibid. vol. ii. p.170. Boll, and Molanus, 13 Sept. Acta SS. Belgii, 
tom. iv. p. 573. Off. Prop. Eccl. Colleg. Sti Amati. 
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saint was placed under the charge of St. Maurand, abbot of Mer- 
ville, who hastened at once to conduct the disgraced prelate to 
his abbey on the banks of the Lys. The two on their journey 
stayed to pray in the metropolitan church of our Lady of 
Cambrai. St. Amé, wearied by his journey, took off his mantle 
aud gloves, to rest awhile, and his eyes having failed with 
weeping,* and his eyelids being dim, he laid them on a beam 
of the setting sun that broke through one of the long deep 
windows, and lay across the dusky choir. They remained 
suspended in the air. St. Maurand, astonished at the miracle, 
recognized in his venerable prisoner no longer a traitor to his 
earthly king, but a favoured servant of God. He led him to 
Hamaige, where his sister St. Eusébie was then abbess, and to 
Marchiennes, where his mother still governed, and thence to 
Merville, where, laying down his crozier, he bade the monks 
receive in his place the saint he had brought them. When St. 
Amé died, St. Maurand, who had sat at his feet as a humble 
disciple, buried him in the new church he had built in honour of 
our Lady. 

St. Maurand was not long in following St. Amé. In one of 
his visits to Marchiennes, which he had promised his mother on 
her death-bed to watch over, he fell sick and died (May 5th, 701). 
He was buried at the east of the church by the side of St. 
Rictrude; but in the year 900 his body was translated to Douai. 
In the old office for his feast he is called ‘‘ Fundator et Patronus 
oppidi Duacensis ;” and to his special intervention was attributed 
the safety of the town on more than one occasion, and particularly 
its deliverance from the French in 1479 and again in 1556. 
His feast is still kept solemnly every year on the 5th of May 
in all the churches of Douai, which still regards him as its 
patron. 

In life so also in death St. Maurand and St. Amé were destined 
not to be separated. They were to rest side by side in the same 
church and in the same town. The same troubles which led the 
monks to bring St. Maurand’s body into the town led them to 
bring St. Amé’s also. It was when “the Norsemen rushed from 
their barques on to the land with cries and shouts, and spread 
over the country, setting in flames villages and towns, leadin 
captive men and women, scaling fortresses and castles,” that the 
monks of Merville, like those of our own land with St. Cuthbert’s, 
wandered from place to place with the body of St. Amé, till at 
last they took refuge in the fortress of Douai. It was well 
known then. Charlemagne had stopped there in his journey 
from Arras to Valenciennes to try the murderers of St. Saulve. 


* Lamentations ii. 11. t Job xvi. 17. 
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Its saints had made it famous in the church. It was in the 
territory of Baldwin, the last of the grand foresters so famous in 
French legend, and the first Count of Flanders, a man who had 
dared to espouse Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bold, and 
mother of our Alfred the Great, in spite of king and Church. 
But in defiance of Baldwin the Iron-armed, the Norsemen, like 
the Franks four centuries before, swarmed up the river courses 
in their light boats sacked Terouane, Cambrai, Arras, Tournai. 
The monks fled with their sacred charge to Soissons before the 
Norsemen reached Douai. When this happened, the massive towers 
erected by Erkhinvald and St. Adalbald, their base protected 
by the swift torrent, withstood the invaders. They gave up the 
attempt to scale the walls and turned aside into other fields. So 
the monks brought back the bones of St. Amé and laid them to 
rest securely in the old castle chapel. 

The invasion of the Norsemen and the translation of St. Amé’s 
relics opens a new page in the history of Douai. Among all the 
castles rebuilt or strengthened after the treaty of St. Clair-sur- 
Epte (a.p. 912) in Flanders or elsewhere for the protection of 
the inhabitants around, Douai holds a foremost place. It was 
made the centre of a castellany. Thoroughly enclosed and 
placed in a state of defence, within its strong and spacious 
enclosure extensive buildings were raised for the castellan 
and his household, for his serving-men and men-at-arms. 
Under its walls, principally towards the west, sprang up 
numerous dependencies. The domains around formed fiefs, to 
which were attached privileges and obligations.** The feudatories 
were immediately subject to the castellan. They owed him a 
subordinate allegiance. Under his presidentship they assembled 
in council. They aided him in the administration of justice. At 
his call they ralhied their forces at the approach of danger. Such 
organizations brought back peace and security to the whole 
country. Monks and nuns returned to their abbeys, and at this 
time Marchiennes was restored and the Abbey of Denain founded. 
Towns and villages, the seedlings of Flanders’s future prosperity, 
were planted, but amidst all the restorations of the period Douai 
holds a recognized position which it had never held before. 

From the middle of the ninth century till the latter end of the 
fourteenth, Douai remained almost without interruption under 
the rule of the famous Counts of Flanders. These counts, like 
other great vassals of the period, rose to all but absolute power 
amid the disorder consequent on the Norman invasion and 


* The fiefs of Douai were Montigny, Cantin, Wattines, la prévété of 
Douai, the Seigniories of Estrées, Nomain-Roupy, Landas, Waziers, and 
Lécluse (“ Chroniques de Douai,” vol. i. p. 51). 
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the dissolution of the Carlovingian dynasty. The king was, 
it is true, liege lord and suzerain, from whom town and abbey 
sought the confirmation of their charters; but he had 
a mere pre-eminence, no direct power such as the Conqueror 
introduced into England in his feudal system. lLothaire indeed 
tried to assert a more practical sovereignty, and, unsuccessful in 
his contest with duke Richard of Normandy, he took advantage 
of the extreme youth of Arnold-le-Jeune to attack Flanders. 
After taking Arras, one of the conquests of the fierce and savage 
Arnoul the Old, he laid seige to Douai, which he took and held 
till at least as late as 976, the date of a deed signed by him in its 
very walls, granting Judith Abbess of Marchiennes the village of 
Aisnes near Bassée, which Arnold the Old had taken from her. 
Restored to the Flemish counts on Arnold the Young taking the 
oath of allegiance to Hugh Capet, it ran still greater risk of 
being separated from the rest of Flanders when Count Robert 
the Frison, in 1070, usurped the county to the injury of his 
nephews Arnold and Baldwin, successively counts of Hainault. 
Philip I, Eustace of Boulogne, and their mother the Countess 
Ricthilde, supported the young counts, and for fifteen years 
Flanders was a scene of lawlessness and strife. At last, by 
the mediation of Arnold de Christophere, bishop of Soissons, 

ce was made. Baldwin was to give up his claim to 
abe, and Robert was to make suitable compensation. The 
young Baldwin was to. marry the daughter of Robert, and with 
her receive Douai. 


But [says Gislebert, as well as Jacques de Guise] when Baldwin 
saw the daughter of Robert, her ugliness so filled him with disgust, 
that he rejected that part of the treaty and espoused Ida, daughter of 
Lambert, Count of Louvain, a lady of great piety and of most refined 
manners. So the castle of Douai remained in the hands of Robert the 
Frison and his successors the Counts of Flanders, and up to our own 
days the men of Haynault have never been able to get it back, either 
by bribes or by arbitration.* 


They tried to do so, however.t When Robert of Jerusalem 
took up the cause of the Church against the Emperor Henry IV., 
the Count of Haynault thought to get possession of Douai by 
supporting the Emperor. But at the assembly held in it to 
settle the terms of peace, Douai was formally given up by the 
counts of Haynault. The Peace of Douai was broken by the 
Emperor Henry V., who laid siege to the town at the very com- 
mencement of the war. Robert, with the aid of the burgesses 


* “Chroniques de Douai,” vol. i. p. 95. 
+ The town was the dower of the Countess Ricthilde, and hence the 
claim of Haynault. 
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and even of the women and children, repulsed the imperial forces, 
(1107); and when the war was over, Douai by the treaty of 
Mayence was left in the hands of the counts of Flanders. The 
contest between the two counties for the possession of the town 
was brought to an end only by the marriage of Marguerite, 
daughter of Thierry of Alsace, the fifteenth count of Flanders, 
with the young Count of Haynault. After the death of her 
brother Philip, Marguerite succeeded him, and reigned conjointly 
with her husband Baldwin VIII. over both Flanders and 
Haynault. . 

The contests of the counts of Flanders with their liege lords 
brought Douai on two occasions into the hands of the kings of 
France. Like many a Flemish town, Douai had become a rich 
and flourishing republic in the 13th century. The chatelain’s 
rights had mostly become obsolete—been sold or made over by 
charter to the burgesses. Douai ranked with Bruges, Ghent, 
Ypres, and Lille as one of the bonnes-villes of Flanders. Hence 
we find it taking part with these in the strife and politics of the 
age, and suffering more perhaps than the others, on account of 
its border position. The burghers of Flanders are famous in 
history for their spirit of independence. Such a spirit was 
fostered by the long absence of count after count in the Holy 
Wars,* so that at iast the burly townsmen claimed, even by 
force of arms, a voice in the marriage of their counts, in their 
alliances, in their succession to their county, in the sacred 
question of their taking the oath of submission to their liege 
lords. Commercial interests in most cases decided the policy of 
the towns, and account for the general leaning of Flanders to- 
wards the English alliance. Thus Baldwin 1X. sided with Richard 
the Lion-hearted against Philip Augustus, who at once marched 
towards the north, and arrived before Douai on the eve of the 
Assumption, 1197. A procession of priests issuing from the 
gates interceded with the king, and saved the city from a siege; 
and peace being made for the time being, the king withdrew. 
But when Count Ferrand, backed by the bonnes-villes, refused to 
take the oath of fealty and joined John Lackland, Philip again 
set march for the north, from Peronne, where he had assembled his 
forces. Ferrand, supported by his sturdy burghers, by the Emperor 
Otho, Count Reynault of Boulogne, and William Longsword, 
Count of Salisbury, met the king at the Pont-a-Bouvines, 
between Lille and Tournai, a.p. 1214. The “Grandes Chroniques 


* With one of the counts, Robert of Jerusalem, who took the cross at 
Clermont and scaled the walls of Antioch and Jerusalem with Godfrey of 
Bouillon, is mentionod Walter II. castellan of Douai. (“ Chroniques de 
Douai,” vol. i., p. 146.) 
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de St. Denis,’”’* published by M. Paulin, Paris, give twelve . 
chapters to the relation of this battle, in which the feudalism of - 
the north received its death-blow. The battle raged three hours. 
In the thick of the fight Count Ferrand was struck to the ground 
and taken prisoner. The Emperor Otho fled on seeing the battle 
lost. Royalty was triumphant. Ferrand was kept a close 
risoner in the Louvre during the remainder of the reign of 
Philip Augustus, and Douai, as well as several other towns, 
were held by the king.t And though by the treaty of Melun 
with Louis VIII., Douai was to be given up on the payment of 
a ransom for Count Ferrand of 50,000 Flemish livres, it was 
held by Queen Blanche and St. Louis till 1239. 

The longest French possession of the town, however, was from 
1299 to 1369. Count Guy, urged on by his son, and supported 
by Edward I. of England, met his vassals and his burgesses at 
Grammont in 1296, and proclaimed himself independent lord of 
Flanders. The year following Philip-le-Bel, whose life policy 
was the subjection of his great vassals, assembled a great army 
at Compiegne, and at once commenced the conquest of the north. 
His son, Charles of Valois, took Douai in January, 1299, and in 
the course of the next year the King, being on his triumphal 
progress through Flanders as its supreme liege lord, made his 
solemn entry into it. Four times the Flemings, fighting for 
their counts, rose against the King. The Douaisians invariably 
joinedthem. The fullers and clothweavers from Douai were in the 
heat of the battle on the field of Courtray, and their victorious ery, 
“Gloire aux vainqueurs !” has since been the motto of the town. 
The war continued till 1304. In the August of that year the 
French and Flemings met near the wooded eminence of Mons-en- 
Peulle, a few miles west of Douai. “The Flemings,” says the 
“Chroniques de St. Denis,” “ were utterly overthrown, crushed, 
and broken to pieces ; and at last they fled in unseemly flight.” 
The spot where this happened became as memorable in the 
annals of French Flanders, writes a modern traveller, as Agin- 
court, in Picardy, in the estimation of the English.t In that 
fatal fight Douai lost her bravest warriors ; and from that date 
the shield of the city arms has displayed an arrow striking it, with 
six drops of blood falling from the pierced centre. 

During the more than half a century that followed the terrible 


* “Chroniques de Douai,” p. 217, vol. i. note 1. 

_t Besides the “ Chroniques de St. Denis,” see for the battle of Bou- 
vines the “ Annales de Hainaut,” by Jacques de Guise, livre xx. On the 
mportance of it to Philip Augustus, see Guizot’s “ Hist. de France,” 
tom. 1. pp. 494,495, See also “ Mémoire sur la Bataille de Bouvines en 
1214, lf. M. Lebon. Paris et Lille, 1837. 

{ “ A Ramble into Brittany.” By the Rev. George Musgrave, M.A. 
Vol. i. p. 15. In this work 80 pages are given to an account of Douai. 
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defeat of Mons-en-Peulle, Douai figures more than once in the 
annals of France. By the “ Transport de Flandre”, it was made 
over with Lille and Bethune to Philip-le-Bel, and he confirmed 
its charters, gave its merchants free market to Paris and a hall 
there, enlarged its boundaries, and strengthened its fortifications, 
King Louis X. visited it in 1315, and in 1355 King John IL. 
paid his devotions at the shrine of its patron, St. Maurand. The 
fortunes of Douai became so bound up with those of France that 
the Douaisians actually took part in the war of defence waged 
against Edward III. of England. A Douai contingent fought 
in the army which was so totally routed in the hedgerows and 
vineyards around Poitiers ; and in the Treaty, of Bretigny among 
the hostages given to England by the bonnes villes of the north, 
are mentioned four from Douai—Bauduin, Bonnebroque, and 
Jean de Douaieul, who were afterwards replaced by Amand de 
Landas and Engrand Pilate. The town, however, was destined 
to return again to the counts of Flanders, but this did not 
take place till Charles V.’s time. Then the alliance between 
Edward III. of England and Louis-de-Male, Count of Flanders, 
which had guaranteed the restoration of Douai, ceased, and the 
match between the young Countess Marguerite and the Prince 
of Wales was broken off, in spite of the opposition of the French 
communes. The young countess was given in marriage to 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, brother of the King of France, and by 
the marriage articles, Douai was given up to Louis-de-Male, the 
twenty-sixth and last of the illustrious counts of Flanders. On 
May 13, 1369, a proclamation, signed by Charles V., announced 
— burgesses of Douai that they had returned to their ancient 
rulers. 

With the exception of its short occupation by Lothaire in 976, 
and of the two French occupations which we have just glanced 
at, Douai was for 500 years under the rule of the counts of 
Flanders. During those 500 years of a rule generally wise and 
firm, it grew into one of those flourishing and independent 
Flemish towns of which the Middle Ages contained so many 
examples.* A sketch of its development will not be out of place 
here. It must, however, be but a faint outline. Those minor 
events which give light and shade and colour to a formal history 
must necessarily be omitted. Neither can every line in the 
general picture be even slightly traced. The gradual expanding 
of its liberties in charter after charter, the dying out of the 
chdtelain’s rights and the proportionate growth of the burgesses 
power, the total absence as time went on of the count’s bailiff or 
representative, and the natural assumption of his authority by 


* “Délices des Pais-Bas,” passim. 
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the skepens or freely-elected magistrates, all these in their 
various stages cannot be dwelt upon at any length here. Passing 
over, then, the development of the arts of social intercourse, of 
local government, and of local institutions, and even the interest- 
ing subjects of the limits of sacerdotal and magisterial jurisdic- 
tion in this Flemish medieval city, we shall confine ourselves 
chiefly to describing the material growth of the five escrowetes* 
or quarters of the town, and their actual state at different 
riods. 
* carrying out this plan, we notice that the material develop- 
ment of Douai went on hand in hand with its ecclesiastical. The 
first beginnings of a real town sprang up, like a Durham or a 
St. Edmund’s Bury, under the shadow of a saint’s shrine. St. 
Amé’s relics rested in the old castle chapel till the middle of the 
tenth century. About that time Count Arnoul-the-Old, full of 
gratitude for a cure almost miraculously brought about by St. 
Gerard, Abbot of Brogne, commissioned the pious abbot to found 
certain religious houses and to re-establish others. The clerics 
who guarded St. Amé’s relics had a large share in Count Arnoul’s 
abundant alms.f A church was raised over the saint’s tomb and 
given in charge of a chapter of 20 canons,t under a provost. 
The collegiate church of St. Amé thus constituted became, after 
the reorganization of the only two others then existing in Flan- 
ders—Saint Donat’s, at. Bruges, and Saint Bavon’s, at Ghent— 
the most ancient in the north of Europe. Robert the Frison, in 
1076, confirmed its former rights and possessions, at the same 
time bestowing new ones. The charter in which he does this is 
of extreme interest. It begins by calling to mind with the 
minutest details, and in words surprisingly beautiful, the whole 
history of the foundation from the time of St. Maurand. Then, 
in terms which give us a full and picturesque view of the feudal 
system of that age, we are told that Philip I., the,sovereign lord 
of France, and his great vassal Robert, take under their protec- 
tion the collegiate church of St. Amé, at Douai, its dean, canons 
and prebends—in a word, the whole corporate body, with its 
twofold organization, spiritual and temporal, and its wealth and 
wide domains. The four great dignitaries of the college are to 
be freely elected by the chapter, and the provost is to be a 


* Literally the word escroa or scroweta signifies a list, and hence the 
present word écrou, a register containing a list of those detained in prison, 
and the verb écrower. ‘The five lisis of the burgesses of the town were 
used to indicate the five quarters in which they lived. 

t The guardians of St. Amé’s shrine ceased to be Benedictines in 870. 
See Butler’s “Travels through France and Italy,” &c., p. 43. Plouvain 
in his “ Souvenirs” (p. 15) says this change took place in 1170. 


t Afterwards increased to 35. 
mM 2 
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spiritual and fendal lord. His jurisdiction is to extend over the 
precincts of the church, over the cloisters, the houses of the 
canons, and the buildings inhabited by their serving-men. Then 
are enumerated its properties and possessions, its mills, its brew- 
eries, and its taverns within the town; its villages, manors, and 
lands beyond ; its tolls, tithes, and other revenues ; its serfs and 
freemen.* Besides these temporalities, spiritual favours equally 
great were given it. Gerard IT., Bishop of Cambrai, granted it 
many exemptions, till at last it was made immediately subject to 
the Apostolic See. Pope Paschal II. in 1104, Pope Lucius II, 
in 1144, Pope Alexander IIT. in 1163, and Pope Lucius III. in 
1811, all confirmed the privileges previously granted, “ provided 
no layman govern your church,” ran the bull of Alexander III. 
One of the last great names that figure in its charters is that of 
the Emperor Charles V. In 1191, the age of some of our finest 
cathedrals, a new church was commenced on a magnificent scale, 
and in 1206 a great concourse of people, of bishops and nobles, 
of abbots, priests, and monks, thronged the town to assist at the 
ceremony of its consecration. It was on this occasion that, after 
a three days’ fast, the clergy and monks barefoot, carried in pro- 
cession through the town the bodies of SS. Amé and Maurand, 
which were then translated to new and gorgeous shrines, the 
offering to the church of Walter the castellan. During its 
thousand years of existence, St. Amé’s accumulated into its inru- 
merable chapels many other treasures besides the relics of its 
patrons. It possessed the body of Blessed Raymar, one of its 
earliest provosts; and year by year were venerated within its 
sanctuary the right foot of St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin ; a good part of the head of St. Clement, pope and martyr; 
one of the arms of St. Gertrude of Marchiennes; the right arm of 
St. Stephen, and the head of St. Monica. But what, per- 
haps, makes the church of St. Amé most known to the world 
at large is the miracle of the Blessed Sacrament, which took 
place here in 1254. Father Faber, in his work on the Blessed 
Sacrament, has given an account of this miracle taken from the 
works of an eye-witness, the Ven. Thomas de Cantimpré, a fellow- 
disciple of St. Thomas of Aquin.+ The venerable friar, after 
mentioning that Douai is a large and spacious town situated on 
the right hand side of the road connecting the noble cities of 
Arras and Cambrai, thus proceeds :t— 


* See “Histoire de la Collégiale de St. Amé de Douai,” par M. 
Brassart. Douai, 1872. 

+ See “ Vies des Saints de Ordre,” par Hyacinthe Choquet, p. 8?. 
Raissius xv. Maii. Foppens. Art. Thomas Cantipratensis. Abbé Des- 
tombe’s “ Vie des Saints,” p. 230, vol. iv. 

t “V. Thomas Cantimpré de Apibus.” Douai: Bellére, 1597. 
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In the church of the canons of St. Amé, a priest, after having given 
Communion to the faithful, perceived a Host on the ground. Whilst 
trembling he went on his knees to take It up; It lifted Itself from the 
ground and laid Itself on the purificatory. Crying out in astonishment 
the priest called the canons, who beheld lying on the cloth a beautiful 
infant. The people pressed round to see the miracle and were all 
witnesses of it. The rumour of this wonder spreading far and wide, 
I came to Douai, and knowing intimately the dean of the church, I 
prayed him to let me see the miracle. The dean consented, and no 
sooner had he opened the tabernacle than the people ran forward 
crying out, “Ah! look! look at Our Lord! I see him!” I saw 
nothing but the pure white bread, and yet I was not conscious of any 
secret sin which could hinder me from seeing the sacred person whom 
others saw. But while pondering on this, all at once my eyes were 
opened, and I beheld the countenance of Jesus Christ of mature age, 
and the size of life. Upon His head was a crown of thorns, and two 
drops of blood trickled down His brow upon His face. Immediately I 
prostrated myself, and bursting into tears, adored my Lord. When I 
rose again I saw neither crown nor blvod, but His face was turned to 
the right so that the right eye was hardly visible. He was beautiful 
and radiant; His nose long and straight, His brows arched, His calm 
sweet eyes downcast, His hair floated over His shoulders, His beard 
untouched by razor flowed under His chin, and near His mouth it 
more thinly grew, gracefully revealing on each side of the chin two 
spaces without hair, as we see on those whose beard has been let to 
grow uncut from infancy; His forehead was high, His cheeks thin, 
and His head as well as His long neck slightly bent forward. Thus 
did He look, the beautiful and most sweet Saviour. During the space 
of an hour people saw Him under different forms; some, fastened to 
the cross; others, as coming to judge mankind ; but most beheld Him 
as an infant.” (“Chroniques de Douai,” vol. i. p. 241; Father 
Faber’s “ Blessed Sacrament,” p. 539-40.)* 


This is but a brief account of the famous sanctuary of St. Amé, 
visited and enriched by the most renowned counts of Flanders 


* The miraculous Host is still preserved, and though it is prohibited to 
show or venerate it publicly, the writer had the happiness of handling it 
in September last, thanks to the kindness of the Dean of St. Peter’s at 
Douai, in whose church it is kept in the tabernacle of the altar of the 
Sacred Heart. For a complete history of the Saint Sacrement, ou Miracle 
de Douai, up to the present day, see—Ist. “Souvenir du Jubilé séculaire 
du Saint Sacrement de Miracle célébré & Douai en 1855,” par Abbé 
Capelle. Douai: Adam d’Aubers; 2nd. “ Pélérinage national au trés- 
saint Sacrement de Miracle 4 Douai, 17 mai, 1875,” par 1 Abbé Marchant. 
Douai: Déchristé ; 3rd. “ Programme du Pélérinage national en ’honneur 
de t.-s. Sacrement de Miracle & Douai, le lundi de la Pentecéte, 17 mai, 
1875;” 4th. “ Annoncement du 629e Anniversaire de lx Manifestation 
miraculeuse sur la Place St. Amé de la Présence réelle de n.s. J. C.” 
See also “* Pratique de Dévotion au St. Sacrement de Miracle établie dans 
lEglise collégiale de St. Amé.” Douai: Willerval, 1672. 
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and dukes of Burgundy, and by the greatest kings of France, 
including St. Louis. But, cursory glance though it is, it serves 
to introduce us into the early town which gathered around 
it. 

Outside the immediate precincts of St. Amé’s, then clustered 
on the east Duayleul (Duaciolum or Duiellum, Little Douai), 
the petite-place of to-day. But the fief over which the Provost 
of St. Amé had jurisdiction, and even power of life and death, 
extended towards the north beyond Duayleul, along the left bank 
of the river, “from the tavern of St. Christian as much as it will 
take three muids of corn to sow,” so the earliest charters had it, 
To supply the spiritual needs of this portion of their fief, the 
canons of St. Amé, before the year 1097, had built a church to 
St. Albin, under the shadow of whose graceful spire arose in after 
days the English Benedictine monastery of St. Gregory the 
Great. In St. Albin’s church, resting on four marble pillars, 
was the shrine of St. Christian, one of the priests of the church in 
the twelfth century,* and who was born in a house that stood at 
the corner of the Rue des Potiers and Rue St. Benoit, near the 
spot where is still la fontaine de St. Chrétien, and whither yearly, 
on his feast, his relics are carried in procession. 

The principal quarter, however, of the five quarters mentioned 
in the charter of 1228, which constituted the Douai eschevinage, 
was on the right bank of the river, more to the south, and oppo- 
site the group of buildings which comprised the old castle, the strong 
tour de creux, and the chateau of the counts. It was called the 
castle of the burgesses—castel as bourgois. This was the free 
landholders’ town. It had its enclosure and its four gates, 
through which, if a stranger entered, he fell under the surveillance 
of the burghers. Outside the gates of the castel as bowrgois 
other buildings soon spread alongside the river towards the north 
and formed the Villa sancti Petri—St. Peter’s borough—so 
named after the Church of St. Peter built by Count Baldwin IV. 
Bellebarbe in 1012, and made a collegiate church by Count Robert 
the Frison about 1076. St. Peter’s became the rival of St. Amé’s. 
Its charters were confirmed by Popes Alexander III., Clement 
III., and Innocent III. It possessed a not inconsiderable tem- 
poral jurisdiction, not only over the church itself and its precincts, 
but also over the space descending in front of the church tower 
towards the river, by the street of the Puits-Pilori, Puich-Philory, 
which formed its boundary. Its spiritual jurisdiction as a parish 
embraced all the inhabitants on the right bank of the river, and 
reached as far out as the extreme limits of the Grande Place. 
But by the beginning of the thirteenth century the town had 


* Boll. vii. April, p. 723. Raissius, ibid. 
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extended beyond the Villa Sti. Petri, and had formed the 
Neuve Ville. This part of the city became the parish of St. 
Jacques in 1225, the date of the building of the fine old Gothic 
church of St. Jacques,* that in the pre-Revolution times graced 
the square now named after it. In the title of the erection of 
the parish of St. Jacques, the provost and chapter of St. Peter’s 
allege, as the reason for the new parish, the unchecked increase 
of population—“ effrenatum populi multitudinem.” In 1228 
another parish and church, under the patronage of St. Nicholas, 
were established in the quarter to the south, and thirty years 
later was created the parish of Notre Dame, its church being 
raised on a spot where had stood a chapel of Our Lady from 
time immemorial. These three parishes, placed under the 
patronage of the collegiate church of St. Peter, show how widely 
the city had extended itself by the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

The religious orders of the day were not slow in coming to a 
town which by its populousness and wealth presented such a 
suitable field for the exercise of their charity and zeal. On the 
marshy ground outside the north-east gate, called the Porte de 
Wetz or Gués, because of the gués, or fords, of the Scarpe at 
this spot, was founded by Count Thierri, of Alsace, a house of 
the Templars, an establishment which proved of the utmost im- 
portance to the commerce of the town. In 1218 a Bull of Pope 
Innocent Lil. founded the Abbey des Prés, in the quarter of St. 
Albin. The Friars Minors built their convent in 1232. Twenty 
years later the Dominicans came to the town, and, by the 
generosity of the Countess Marguerite, raised their immense 
convent and church of the Holy Cross. The Dominican convent, 
soon after its foundation, had the honour of receiving two saints 
within its cloisters—St. Thomas of Aquin, who rested there on 
his way from Paris to Cologne to attend the lectures of B. Albert 
the Great,t and St. Louis, one of its greatest benefactors.t 
The Trinitarians were established at the east of the town in 
1252. Besides these large religious houses, there were eight 
hospices, or pious foundations, and numerous chapels, such as 
the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, built by Peter Honoric, 
Almoner of St. Louis, and that of our Lady de la Treille, after- 
wards called Notre Dame des Miracles, by reason of the 


* The old church of St. Jacques stood on the present Place St. Jacques. 
The present church of St. Jacques is on the opposite side of the town, 
and, previous to the Revolution, was the English Recollects’ Church of 
St. Bonaventure. 

t The convent afterwards received an arm of St. Thomas. 

t Vide “ Fondation du Convent de la Saincte Croix,” etc. Par Philippe 
Petit. Douai: 1653. 
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wonderful cures wrought there. When St. Peter’s Church was 
rebuilt in 1734 the miraculous statue of our Lady was placed 
under the present lofty dome, in the chapel prepared to receive 
it. 

Of the abbeys in the environs of the town a word should be 
said. Hénin Abbey, belonging to the Augustinians, was never 
of much importance; but the Abbey of Flines, belonging to the 
Bernardines, became one of the richest in Flanders. It was 
endowed by Marguerite of Constantinople in 1234. So many 
counts and persons of royal blood were buried in its church 
that it was named the St. Denis of Flanders. But the 
large and magnificent Benedictine abbeys of Ancivin and 
Marchiennes are far more famous than the Abbey of Flines. 

The legend of Anchin, Aquacegnum, or Aquicenclum, as it 
is written in the old records, on account of its island situation, is 
as pretiy as the legend of an Evesham or a Croyland.* Sohier, 
lord of Courcelles, lost in the forest depths as night closed in, 
all at once, through the dark woodlands, saw the light streaming 
from the casements of a castle near. He made for it and struck 
at the castle gate, as its lord and his men were sitting down 
to their evening repast, and was ushered into the halls of the 
chateau of Montigny to find himself face to face with its 
master, who was his most deadly enemy. But the rules of 
hospitality were kept in spite of private feud, and the benighted 
noble was conducted to his chamber. That night the same 
dream visited both the barons—a white stag marking the site of 
an abbey and church. From the castle terrace, next morning, 
they both beheld, through the northern woodlands, the wild isle 
hallowed by the holy life of the solitary St. Gordaine, and re- 
cognized it as the spot seen in their vision, and that very day, 
on entering one of its silent glades, they came upon a snow-white 
stag of supernatural beauty, running its mystic course. The 
silent glade became the site of an abbey dedicated to the Holy 
Saviour, which was the bond of reconciliation between the two 
nobles. In after times St. Gossium, a native of Douai, and a 
rival of Abelard, filled its abbatial throne,t and St. Thomas a 
Becket left a memento of his visit there in the chasuble, dal- 
matic, and tunic he had worn. The last abbot in commendam 
of Anchin was none other than Cardinal Henry of York. Of 
Marchiennes Abbey we have already said something. Its great 
library, says Marténe, numbered 70,000 volumes. St. Thomas 
also rested at Marchiennes on his way through Douai to Pon- 


* For the history of Anchin see “L’ Abbaye d’Anchin, 1079-1792.” Par 
E. A. Escallier. 
+t “ Vies des Saints,” &c., vol. iv. p. 152. Boll. IX. Oct. 
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tigny, and the two Benedictines in their “ Voyage Littéraire,”* 
were shown the cross set with pearls and relics, the chasuble and 
the monstrance, by which the saint had amply repaid the 
hospitality of the abbey, as well as the old pontifical in Anglo- 
Saxon type, now among the manuscripts of the Douai library, with 
this inscription upon it by the monk Godin: “ Pontificale hoc ad 
usum ecclesiarum Anglicarum recepisse nos & 8. Thom’ Can- 
tuariensi traditione constanti habemus.”’+ 

Intimately connected with this ecclesiastical and material 
growth of the town, was the commercial activity which formed 
its life and soul. The Abbé Dehaisnes has so concisely and 
vividly described the commercial glory of Douai in the 13th 
century, that we quote his words, even at the risk of repeating 
ourselves, as the text of any further remarks we may have to 
make. 


Douai was among the number of the bonnes villes of Flanders. Its 
position on one of the navigable highways of the country, its munici- 
pal freedom, granted as early as 1174, its privilege of a staple of corn 
and of a free annual fair, the spirit of association which united the 
burgesses amongst themselves and with the inhabitants of all the 
great neighbouring cities, made it at the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury a very wealthy trading centre. The manufacture and dyeing of 
woollen stuffs gave occupation to a great number of hands. Halls, 
both large and small, were constructed for the sale of cloth, and Douai 
enjoyed reserved places in the markets of Arras and Paris; in the 
fairs of S. Denis, Provins, Bar-sur-Aube, and Troyes; in those of 
Bruges, Ghent, Thouroutte, and Aix-la-Chapelle; and in those of 
Stamford, Boston, St. Ives, Winchester, and Northampton in England.f{ 
Organised into guilds, its craftsmen were not less powerful than those 
of other great cities in Flanders, and not less terrible in any popular 
disturbance. In 1280, irritated by restrictions put on their handi- 
craft, the weavers rose and put to death several of the wealthier 
merchants and eleven of the twelve eschevins who formed the govern- 
ing body of the town. The Count of Flanders put an end to the 
struggle by beheading some of the most guilty, hanging others to the 
spouts and roofs of their houses, and condemning others to perpetual 


* “Voyage Littéraire de Deux Bénédictins,” t. ii. pp. 92 and 97. 

t+ Vide *‘Catalogue des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de Douai.” 
Par M. Abbé Dehaisnes. No. 61, pp. 44, 45. Paris: [mprimérie Na- 
tionale, 1878. Also “ De Antiquis Kcclesizw Ritibus,” pp. 250, 334, 378, 
and tom. iii. pp. 476 and 199. For the history of St. 'homas’s visit to 
Marchiennes, see Buzelin, “ Annales Gallo-Flandrie,” p. 244d. For an 
account of the many relics and traditions which remain of St. Thomas’s 
passage through Flanders, see the Abbé Destombe’s “ Vies des Saints,” 
vol. iv. pp. 166, et seq. 

t Archives of the Town of Douai, cartulary OO. and cartulary L. 
See also the “‘ Mémoire sur les Manufactures anciennes de la Ville de 
Douai,” by the learned archivist, M. Guilmot. 
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banishment.* Besides the craftsmen, or “ commune,” the commerce 
of the town created a bourgeoisie, or merchant-class, several members 
of which were wealthy enough to lend large sums of money to the 
Counts of Fianders as many as four times in the course of twenty-five 
years.t Some wore the armorial bearings and assumed the title of 
chevalier, and did not deem it inconsistent with their commercial 
enterprises to do so. Armed at all points, mounted like the nobility 
upon hendsome chargers caparisoned with steel armour, they were 
ready at a day’s notice to march to battle, on receiving the orders 
of the eschevins, under the leadership of the high constable who com- 
manded each company. They formed the merchant aristocracy, the 
milites burgenses, so renowned in Flanders during the Middle Ages, 
Philippe-le-Breton, the historian of the conqueror of Bouvines, has 
said happily that Douai was, from 1184, a well-to-do city, strong in 
the battle-field and fecund of illustrious citizens—‘ Duacum Dives 
et armipotens et claro cive refertum, indignata capi numero.”{— 
‘Les Rélations Commerciales de la Ville de Douai avec Angleterre au 
Moyen-Age,” pp. 2, 3. 


Many circumstances combined to render Douai so flourishing. 
A navigable river connected it with all the towns on the Scheldt, 
and at the same time with Arras, a centre of French trade, 
whose tapestry was famous even in the time of the Antonines, 
The small channels into which the Scarpe branches out at this 
point of its course, dividing the town into a group of islets, 
greatly favoured the cloth industry, while at the same time 
Douai had an immense advantage over many another town in 
having two houses of the Templars in its midst. The Knights 
Templars were the money-changers of the time. It is little 
known, says M. de Noiron in his. “ Banques de France,”§ what 
an important part the Knights of the Temple played in the 
financial history of Europe. They propagated the letters of 
exchange invented by the persecuted Jews. They originated the 
circulation of paper money when the specie of metallic currency 
was debased, cut up, or wornout. Moreover, the cahowrsins, or 
Italian bankers, also set up their counters in the town, as is seen 
from a ban respecting them in the year 1247. Possessing such 
advantages as these, the Douai merchants had thé other towns 
at their mercy. When its magazines were well stocked, its 


* For a full account of these strikes (mouvements), popularly called 
takehans, so common in the thirteenth century among the craftsmen in 
the Flemish towns, see Ducange, “ Glossaire,” t. vi. p. 504. 
t+ “Archives Départementales de Lille,” Chambre de Comptes, Aout, 
1268; Séptembre, 1269; Février, 1270; Mars, 1271, &c. 
“ Gulielmi Britonis Philippidos,” Ix. v. 12%. 
“ Banques de France: leur Mission, leur Isolement actuel : moyen de 
oe co-ordonner,” &c. &. Par M. Louis de Noiron. Paris: Mare Aurel. 
7. 
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merchants closed their purses, and the eschevins the counting 
houses. Without capital the industry of the neighbouring towns 
was at a standstill, till the merchants of Douai had found a 
market for their goods. It was by their money also that they 
obtained a monopoly of trade with the Italians who had settled 
at St. Omer, to the exclusion of the Lillois. The tyrannical 
exercise of these commercial advantages raised the terrible feud 
between the men of Douai and the men of Lille, unfolded to us 
at such length in the manuscripts published by M. Duthillceul. 
The risings of the lower craftsmen and their associations or 
guilds for the protection of their rights, brought forth regulation 
after regulation from the authorities which reveal to us many of 
the trades thriving in the old town. Besides those tradesmen 
necessary to every community—the millers, the bakers, the 
butchers, the fishmongers—we have those connected more 
immediately with the staple trade, the wool-combers, the spinners, 
weavers, fullers, dyers and those who prepared the woad and the 
madder root; then come the tanners and shoemakers, the 
masons, tilers, carpenters and joiners; and lastly such important 
artisans as the armourers, the cutlers and ironmongers, the lock- 
smiths, the shoesmiths and the jewellers. Each had its special 
quarter or street. There was the boucherie, the Rue des Ferron- 
niers, the Rue des Potiers, the Rue des Fripiers, the Rue des 
Foulons, the Rue des Lombards, and others. One street, now 
named from the monastery of the English Benedictines, by a 
singular coincidence was called in the thirteenth century the Rue 
des Englais according to two registers, one of the year 1273, and 
another of 1292. In a memorandum dated 1374 the same 
street is termed the Rue Englemer, a name which it retained till 
the seventeenth century. Such a name naturally leads us to 
enquire into its origin, and brings us to the interesting subject 
of Douai’s relations with England in the Middle Ages. That 
there were Englishmen at Douai in the Middle Ages may be 
gathered from an occasional fact like that in which “ Colars 
from London” gives evidence, in a quarrel between the Lillois 
and Douaisians, “ that he was set upon in Douai by Lille people 
armed with hatchets, clubs, pikes, and crossbows, but on his say- 
ing that he was from England, they let him pass unmolested.* 
The commercial relations of Douai with England incline us to 
think that English merchants frequently visited the town for 
purposes of trade or friendship, and in many instances perhaps 
me permanent residents. ‘That Douai merchants traded with 
England we learn from abundant sources. Of the twenty-four 
towns of France and Flanders which formed the association for 


* “ Douai et Lille au XIIle Siécle,” p. 71. 
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trade purposes known as the Hanse de Londres, Douai is the 
seventeenth on the list. Besides this general alliance, Douai 
made private alliances. In March 1239 the Douai merchants 
joined those of Ypres in publishing “ bans sour ciaus ki mainnent 
draperie en Engleterre, et en tels pais de la outre.”* Some 
years later, in 1261, the merchants of Gheut, Ypres, Douai, Cam- 
brai, and Dixmude, being at the fair of. Northampton, formed a 
company for the buying of wool with “li compagnie Jehan 
Delbos et li neveut Renaut Wiltonne.”+ The archives of Douai 
tell us of the permission granted to its merchants by Henry III. 
to sell their cloths and stuffs in London, and in the great fairs in 
the country; of their losing in different wars, especially in that of 
1290, their merchandise and their liberty, and of their receiving 
fresh privileges from Edward II. in 1317. The river tariffs 
and the frequent enactments for the ordering of navigation from 
Douai to Rupelmonde, of which the cartularies of the time are full, 
reveal to us the busy traffic in wool and stuffs between the town 
and England. 

In their relations with England the Douai merchants had a 
double object—the buying of wool and the selling of cloth. 
Neither the flocks of the country, nor the Normandy sheep of 
the Ostrevent and Artois, nor those which grazed in the vast 
abbey enclosures, nor even the wool which supplied the markets 
of Champagne, could satisfy the demands of the industrial towns 
of Flanders. The mountains of Scotland, the green sides of 
England and Ireland, and the meadows and commons of their 
many abbeys, grazed such immense flocks of sheep that wool in 
England became so common as to be used instead of money to 
pay tolls and imposts. The king himself traded in it with 
foreign countries, and had his “ captores, provisores, et recep- 
tores lanarum regiarum.” English wools were not indeed so 
fine as those of France or Spain, but they were equal to those of 
Holland or Flanders itself, and even superior to them for certain 
kinds of stuff. Hence Legrand d’Aussy tells us in his “ Fabliaux” 
that “En la terre de Flandres viennent d’Engleterre laines, 
charbons de roche, ete. ; d’Escoche, laines et cuir d'Irlande, cuir 
et laines.” 

Necessary as was the produce of the English flocks to all the 
towns of Flanders, it was more particularly so to the manu- 
facturers of Douai. Their trade principally consisted in stuffs 
called brunettes, which owed their special gloss and’ perfection 
to their being woven with English wools, and English wools 
are mentioned in ordinances of the eschevins and in the testa- 


* “ Archives de Douai,” cartulaire L., fol. 47. 
“Archives de Douai,’ cartulaire L.,.fol. 29. 
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ments and contracts of the burghers as having a special value 
for this purpose. The most curious document, however, on the 
purchase of English wools which the archives of Douai have pre- 
served is a memorandum in a cartulary of the 13th century, 
headed thus: ‘Che sunt chi les abeies d’Engleterre et ke 
(ce que) leurs laines valent au moins.”* Then follow the 
names of 102 monasteries, from Fontaine and Furness in the 
north to Tintern, Bodenham, St. Alban’s, and Waverley in the 
south, with the prices they charge for their wools. 

What reached Douai as raw material was destined to cross 
the Channel again in the form of cloth. The Douai merchants 
exported into England cloths of three qualities—the draps 
mollets, a mixture of silk and wool; the bwrels or tiretaines, 
stuffs half wool and half thread; and the brunettes or dark 
woollen broad cloths. An immense quantity of stuffs found 
their way from the Douai looms to England, and entries in 
cartularies of the town again and again tell us how the Douai 
merchants themselves, or through their brokers, sold their mer- 
chandise in London and in the fairs of Stamford, St. Ives, 
Boston, Winchester, and Northampton. A curious letter of 
G. de Clare, Count of Gloucester, preserved in the Douai ar- 
chives,t gives us the names of nineteen cloth merchants of 
Douai from whom this noble and powerful count had bought 
cloth at London, and some brunettes and other stuffs at the fair 
at Stamford for “ onze vins cinq livres et, duze deniers de bons 
et léaux esterlens.”+ In this letter, sealed with his own seal, the 
noble lord promises to pay this sum in three instalments before 
the Sept. 29 1278. A note in the margin informs us that he 
had not done so on Oct. 28, 1283. We are not told whether at 
a later date this powerful Count of Gloucester acknowledged the 
signature he had given to the burghers of Douai. 

Details like these prepare us to find the old town in the 
14th century with all the constituents of one of the free towns 
of Flanders. It had its charters of franchise confirmed by each 
successive ruler, and which king and count, in the ceremony of 
their reception into the town, took an oath not to infringe. By 
their charters the townsmen had the right of electing as magis- 
trates their fellow-burgesses men devoted to the interests of 
their native city and jealous of its liberties. Within the juris- 
diction of the magistrates thus freely elected, and commonly 
known by the German name of skepens or eschevins,t came the 


* Cartulaire L., fol. 44. + Cartulaire N., fol. 57. 

t The eschevins were first of all seven in number, including the mayor. 
They were increased to twelve in the charter of 1228, and afterwards to 
nineteen. In 1373 the military defences were put into the hands of a 
committee, known as the “ six hommes.” 
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regulation of the police of the town, as well as the providing 
for its security in time of danger by organising the milice bour- 
geoise and repairing and strengthening the walls which encircled 
the burg. The belfry, or watch tower—in a Flemish town the 
special sign of freedom—in Douai, as in Ghent or Antwerp, 
served as a look-out in time of war, and its great bell summened 
the burghers together when their active co-operation was needed 
for some important act in communal life, or for the defence of 
the city against neighbouring attacks. Having, then, within 
itself the source of its own government, the town had its own 
distinctive seal, whose stamp marked the authenticity and au- 
thority of its magisterial enactments. Last of all, Douai had 
the supreme privilege of a free town—the right of coining its 
own money.* Thus the town had reached the acmé of its 
prosperity when, in 1384, on the death of Count Louis-de-Male, 
it passed with the rest of Flanders to his daughter Marguerite, 
duchess of Burgundy. 

The period of the Burgundian rule, a period of 145 years, was 
for Douai one of decadence. It brought Douai, with the rest of 
Flanders, into French hands, and union with France meant sepa- 
ration from England, the source of Flemish wealth and industry. 
Flanders, Knighton the chronicler tells us, was lifeless during a 
war when her merchants could no longer buy in England the 
wool which supplied the looms of her myriad weavers.¢ “It is 
true that from France comes our wheat,” answered the Flemings 
to the envoys of Philip of Valois, “ but to buy wheat we must 
have money, and it is from England that the wool comes which 
is the source of our wealth, and which enables us to enjoy life.”’t 
Later on, Jacques Van Arteveld urged no stronger argument to 
win the Flemish towns to the alliance with Edward III. than 
that “all Flanders depended on the cloth industry, and without 
wool from England no cloth could be made.” Realizing the 
importance of their connection with England, the English alli- 
ance was always popular with the Flemings,§ till finally, under 
Count Guy de Dampierre, with the aid of Edward I., they 
attempted a total separation. But their mélice urbaine, with 
the few Welsh archers despatched from England under Bohun 
of Hereford, were no match for the French knights. The im- 


* “La monnaie Douaisieme,” the copper denier and the silver livre, 
gag 7 has fully described in his Glossary under the word “ moneta,” t. 
iv. p. 523. 

fi Terram quasi exinanimatam eo quod cives sui lanas anglicanas et 
coria non haberent, ut solito mercando habere consueverant ad operandum, 
cum sint multi operarii,”—Knighton, t. iii. cap. v. 

Edward Leglay’s “ Histoire des Comtes de Flandre,”’ t. ii. p. 415. 
* Archives of Douai,” cartulaire L., fol.30; and cartul. OO. fol. 33. 
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prisonment of their count, the destruction of their flocks, and 
their total subjection to France, were the only results of their 
rebellion. Again and again they rose, and, with the old cries of 
Flandre au léon,” and “ Gloire aux vainqueurs,” threw them- 
selves on the French horsemen, as at Courtrai and Mons-en- 
Puelle; but they were invariably crushed, and, exhausted, they 
settled down in the silence of despair. Their hopes revived on 
the declaration of war by Edward III., but they were destined to 
be for ever blighted by the casting off of the English alliance by 
Louis-de-Male, and the union of their countess with the house of 
Burgundy. Douai especially suffered in these troublous times. 
In the very midst of the contest, it was twice taken by the 
French, and held by them once for a space of seventy years. 
During that time its merchants were imprisoned and their mer- 
chandise seized by the English and Flemings in turn, and their 
commercial relations with both were utterly ruined. The acces- 
sion of the house of Burgundy, while it united Douai to the rest 
of Flanders, took away from both all chance of satisfactorily 
reviving the trade with England, and the extravagance and con- 
sequent penury of the Dukes of Burgundy, their alliances and 
political intrigues, brought on the final ruin of Flemish and 
Douaisian prosperity. 

King Henry VI. could speak of Douai, in his decree of April 
23, 1423, as being “ deserted, laid waste, and depopulated by 
reason of excessive taxes and debts with which it is burdened, 
and by reason of the diminution of its revenues because of the 
wars afflicting the kingdom.*” For the first time the townsmen 
rise against the excessive burdens put on them; the water 
communication gets blocked up for want of traffic; even the 
alliance of Burgundy with England, after the murder of Duke 
Jean-sans-Peur at Montereau, did nothing to revive an industry 
which had lost its life. The English, indeed, while in possession 
of the country, by the proclamations of March 15, 1425, and 
of Aug. 9, Aug. 14, and Sept. 20, 1429, made every effort to 
bring back the Douaisian trade; but, after the Congress of 
Arras, Duke Philip broke off from the English alliance, and, after 
that, every attempt of the eschevins, unsupported by their rulers, 
to revive the cloth industry failed. Even the few merchants that 
were left dared hardly venture beyond the walls, for fear of their 
merchandize being seized by the creditors of the town. However 
bright the glories of the twelfth and thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries of Douai’s history may have been, they were all but 
extinguished by the end of the fifteenth. The future renown of 
the town was again indeed to be due in great part to England, 


* “ Chroniques de Douai,” p. 27, vol. ii. 
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but it was to be gained in the new sphere, quieter but not less 
brilliant, of learning and sanctity. 

Tn the year 1477, on the death of Charles-the-Rash, Burgundy, 
being a male fief, reverted to France, while Flanders remained to 
his daughter, the Duchess Mary. By her marriage with the 
Archduke Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick, and after- 
wards himself Emperor, Mary of Burgundy had one son, Philip- 
le-Beau. It was through Duke Philip, by a curious and excep- 
tional instance of hereditary right and matrimonial connection, 
that Douai came into Spanish hands—a fact which had as much 
to do with the English Catholics seeking refuge in its walls 
as its nearness to England and its scholastic advantages. In 
1496 Duke Philip espoused Joan, Infanta of Spain, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose heir he was acknowledged to 
be on his visiting Spain in 1501.* On the death of Isabella he 
changed the ducal coronet for the crown of Castille, and died in 
1505, leaving one son, Charles, then only a boy of five years. 
Besides the vast domains to which he succeeded on the death of 
his father, Charles succeeded Ferdinand as king of Arragon, 
Naples, and Sicily in 1516, and three years later, on the death 
of his grandsire, the Emperor Maximilian, in spite of the candi- 
dature of the King of France, was chosen emperor. Charles V., 
to the day of his abdication, treated Douai with special favour. 
He visited it on three several occasions. The burgesses, on their 
side, showed themselves his most loyal subjects. On the news of 
his election to the empire, they named the present Place Jem- 
mappes, which they were planting, the Boulevard des Bonnes 
Nouvelles. In the Traité des Dames, better known as the Treaty 
of Cambrai, Douay was formally made over to France with the 
rest of Flanders. 

From the period of the Spanish possession dates the University 
of Douai, the renown of whose schools and professors gained for 
the town the title of the Athens of the North.t The friendship 
ever shown by Charles for their town induced the chief burghers 
in their loyalty, as well as from a desire to restore in some way the 
ancient glory and splendour of their city, to petition the Emperor 


* Apropos of this marriage was composed the following distich :— 


“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 

+ From the eleventh and twelfth centuries there flourished at Douai a 
famous school within the cloisters of S. Amé’s, and in the middle of the 
thirteenth century Douai possessed, in the University of Paris, a college 
which might justly be called its own, the renowned Sorbonne. It was 
Robert of Douai who, in 1250, bequeathed for its foundation the sum of 
1,050 livres. “ Robertus Duacensis ... . mille et quinquaginta libras 
parisienses reliquit ad opus quorumdam scholarium quos intendebat facere 
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to establish in their midst a university, in order that those of 
his subjects speaking the “ Flemish tongue might no longer be 
under the necessity of going into France to learn French, and 
that students might not spend money out of the county.” This 
was in 1530. 

In the February of 1531 Charles himself visited the town and 
found it, “bien bonne, belle et forte, de bon air, nette, garnie 
dartillerie et d'autres munitions.” Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion on the part of the University of Louvain, the emperor 
appointed a special commission to examine the petition of 
eschevins. On visiting the town, the imperial commissioners 
were conducted by some of the leading burghers to the top of 
the belfry, and thence was pointed out to them the town 
clustering below and the country around. It was a large city, 
the report drawn up at the time tells us, possessing all the 
requirements of a university city, being situated in the midst of 
a salubrious and fertile plain, having in its suburbs extensive 
gardens, and within it numerous and copious fountains of freshest 
water. Poor scholars would find to assist them many rich 
people within the walls themselves, and prosperous farmers 
cultivating the fields around. Within easy distance of the town 
were many flourishing cities like Valenciennes, Cambrai, Arras, 
Lille, Tournay, Orchies, St. Amand, while the richest abbeys of 
Flanders lay almost at its very gates. Its watch-tower would 
give the alarm in time of war; its fortifications defend it-from 
depredators, and secure for it peace and freedom from disturbance. 
Lastly, it was renowned for its othodoxy, its exemption from 
heresy, and its numerous religious foundations. Political diffi- 
culties, however, hindered Charles from completing a work in 
which he seems to have taken a special interest. It was reserved 
for his son Philip II. to finally accomplish it. At his request 
Pope Paul IV. prepared a Bull, July 31st, 1559, erecting a 
university at Douai on the plan of that at Bouvain, with the object 
of “checking somewhat the spread of the poisonous teaching of 
heretics and schismatics against the Catholic faith.”+ Paul IV. 


studentium in theologia ex consilio magistri Roberti de Sorbona.” (Du 
Boulay, “ Historia Universitatis Parisiensis,” t. iii. p. 223.) Robert de 
Sorbon, who gave his name to the school, was a Canon of Cambrai and 
executor of Robert of Douai’s testament. Among the first three pro- . 
fessors of the Sorbonne, two were from Douai, Dom Félibien and Dom 
Lobineau (“ Description de Paris,” t. i. p. 829) and seven of the first six- 
teen students were their compatriots.—* Les Origines de l'Université de 
Douai d’aprés des documents inédits.” Par M.l’Abbé Dehaisnes, p. 1. 

* “ Archives de Douai.” Mandement de l’Empéreur Charles-Quint & 
M. de Gavre du 6 Septembre, 1530. 

t “Chroniques de Douai,” vol. ii. p.112. See the Bull given in the 
Appendix of “ Records of English Catholics,” i. p. 267. 

VoL, x1.—no. 1. [Third Series.] N 
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died before this Bull was promulgated, but his successor, Pius IV., 
confirmed and published it Jauuary 6th, 1560. The other neces- 
sary stages were quickly passed through, and the university was 
installed October 5th, 1562, its first chancellor being M. Wallerand 
Hangouart, provost of St. Amé’s.* The University of Douai 
being thus established was remarkable during its two 
hundred years’ existence for two qualifications—its teaching 
of St. Thomas and its orthodoxy. The three Dominican founda- 

‘tions in the town account somewhat for the former. Its orthodoxy 
had ever been one of the glories of the town, and the university 
subscribed to the decrees of Trent the very year the council was 
closed. The Sovereign Pontiffs, Innocent X. and Alexan- 
der VII., both addressed briefs to the University of Douai in 
praise and approbation of the stand it had taken against Jan- 
senism. 

Colleges and seminaries soon sprang up under the shelter of 
the university. Dom Lentailleur, Abbot of Anchin, founded the 
college of Anchin, and intrusted it to the Jesuits. The Abbot of 
Marchiennes built the college of Marchiennes. King’s College 
was founded by Philip II. at the same time as the university. 
Abbot Caverel was the founder of the college of St. Vaast, while 
the Dominicans still continued their college of St. Thomas. Of 
the nineteen seminaries affiliated to the university, two were royal 
foundations, four were the diocesan seminaries of Cambrai, Arras, 
Tournai, and Ypres. Several owed their origin to the generosity 
of one or other of the canons of St. Amé’s or St. Peter’s, or to 
rich burgesses. The Hétel des Nobles was erected and endowed 
by a noble of Antwerp, the Seminary dela Torre by Gaspard de la 
Torre, Dean of the Cathedral of the Bruges, and the Seminary de la 
Motte by the the Chevalier Seigneur de la Motte, a governor of 
Gravelines. Besides colleges and seminaries, new monasteries, 
convents, and churches rose in every street and square. The Bene- 
dictine Abbey de Paix was founded in 1604. The Augustinian 
Abbey de Sinin 1616. The Benedictine Priory of St. Sulpice was 
built as a dependency of Anchin Abbey. The Capuchins entered 
the town in 1591, and were followed by the Carmelites of both 
observances, by the Augustinians, and the Minims. The Jesuits 


* Fr. Knock, in*his Preface to the “ Douai Diaries,” p. xxviii., says: 
“Dr. Richard Smith, formerly Fellow of Merton College and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, was appointed Chancellor, and actually filled 
the office.” No record at Douai itself makes mention of him save as one 
of the earlier professors. Local writers, treating of the university and 
its commencement, all speak of M. Wallerand Hangouart as its first 
Chancellor. The statement in the Appendix to the “ Douai Diaries,” 
p- 270, implying that the provostship of St. Peter’s and the chancellorship 
of the university went together is misleading and incorrect. 
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had four residences. The Fathers of the Oratory received from the 
chapter of St. Peter’s the administration of the parish of 
St. Jacques. The Fathers of St. Bridget took up their residence 
in the old Irish seminary. A rich heiress, daughter of a Douai 
notary of noble extraction, left her fortune for the foundation of 
the Carthusian priory and church. 

Convents of religious women increased in like proportion. A 
Beguinage was instituted in 1607. The Poor Clares received a- 
home in the town through the kindness of the Baroness de 
Mérode and the abbots of Anchin and Marchiennes. The 
Annunciads, the nuns of St. Catherine of Sienna, the T'eresians, 
the Brigettines, the sisters of St. Agnes, the sisters of St. Julian, 
the hospital sisters, a iocal congregation, and the Capuchin nuns 
were established in the town in quick succession within the 
course of twenty years. The wealth accumulated by past trade 
and commerce was now spent in furthering education and religion. 
The fervour of this new life found vent in works of charity also. 
As early as the twelfth century Popes Alexander, Honorius, 
and Celestine had approved of the Hépital des Chartriers. 
Celestine II. issued a bull, dated December 21st, 1197, in favour 
of the lazar-houses of Douai, three of which the burgesses founded 
in the next century. The hospice of St. Samson owed its origin 
to Garin, a former canon of St. Amé’s, and afterwards archbishop 
of Thessalonica. It was not the only hospice for pilgrims. That 
of St. James-the-Less was the offering of a party of burghers 
who made the pilgrimage of Compostello in 1452. A hundred 

ears before that John Deroqueguies had endowed the hospice of our 
y of Loretto for thirteen poor travellers. There were a dozen 
such pious institutions before the end of the fifteenth century. 
They increased to upwards of forty before the end of the 
eighteenth, and were for the relief of every description of human 
wretchedness and misfortune; there were homes for the old and 
infirm, for aged priests, for orphans and widows, for foundlings 
and poor women, for the sick and plague-stricken, for beggars, 
and for artisans without work. _ 

But what most concerns English Catholics in the history of 
this period, is the foundation of the British colleges and convents. 
We have to thank the Abbé Dancoisne of Lille for having 
brought together in one book original and detailed accounts of 
each of the English foundations at Douai, and for the researches 
he has made to throw new light on their history. The late Fr. 
Knox, of the London Oratory, has given us a fair “ narrative of 
the foundation and early years” of the chief English foundation 
at Douai in his Historical Introduction to the first series of 
“ Records of the English Catholics,’ and in the second series we 
have a complete biography of Cardinal Allen, its founder. It is 
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sometimes called the College des Grands-Anglais on account of 
the nobility of many of its scholars, and sometimes the College 
du Pape on account of its having been endowed by Gregory XIII. 
It had in connection with it two other houses, a country seat at 
Coutiches, on the north of the town, and a school for younger 
students at Equerchin, established in 1750 by Dr. James Talbot, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district. In the middle of the 
eightenth century, by the generosity of the English Catholics, 
the imposing college, now standing and used as a barrack, was 
erected, on plans submitted to the then superiors of the college 
by M. Boulé, a local architect. In 1744 its community numbered 
fourteen priests, 104 students, and twenty-four servants. 

What Fr. Knox has done for the English Secular College, a 
monk of Downside has done for the Benedictine monastery of 
Douai, in publishing the abridgment of Br. B. Weldon’s Notes,* 
The first English Benedictine who came to Douai was Fr. 
Augustine Bradshaw, who had been professed in Spain. Fleeing 
from England after the Gunpowder Plot, he determined to 
establish a refuge and noviciate at Douai. With some others 
who joined him, he tovk rooms in the college of Anchin. The 
struggling community, afterwards removed to a house lent them 
by the Trinitarians, till Philip Caverel, abbot of St. Vaast’s at 
Arras, built for them the church and monastery dedicated to 
St. Gregory the Great, and which they took possession of on 
Oct. 15th, 1611. Yearly at the offertory of the high mass on 
October lst, the feast of the Translation of St. Vaast, the 
English monks did homage to the abbot of St. Vaast, or his 
representatives, for his noble gift.t ‘Collegium Benedictinorum 
Anglorem Duacensium ” exclaims the author of the “ Certamen 
Seraphicum,” “ ubi quot sunt monachi, tot coelestis ac humanae 
sapientiae antistes jure dixeris.”{ Abbot Caverel also gave the 
English monks a country-house at Equerchin. In 1770 the 
Benedictines built the magnificent college now owned by the 
community of St.Edmund’s, The inscription still to be read on 
the foundation-stone runs thus : - 

PRAE NOBILIS ZDRED DOMNA 
STOURTON MAG : BRIT : BARONISSA 
HUJUS ADIFICII LAPIDEM 
DIE APRIL; ANNO. PNO: 1770. 


* The original from which this abridgment has been made is still 
ee in the library of S. Edmund’s, Douai. We hope it may soon be 

ublished in full. It would probably throw more light on English Catholic 

istory during the past three hundred years than any work yet given to 
the public. 

+ “Ceremon: seu Ordinar: Vedastin: 1726,” p. 184. See “ Voyage 
Littéraire de Deux Bénédictins,” t. ii. pp. 75 and 76. 

ft “Certamen Seraphicum,” p. 17. 
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From the English Benedictines we turn to the English Fran- 
ciscans, whose history in many respects resembles that of their 
Benedictine brethren. The English Franciscan province was 
restored by Fr. John Gennings, who, on the martyrdom of his 
brother, sought the habit of St. Francis from one of the old sur- 
viving Franciscans, Fr. William Stanley, who later on gave him 
the ancient seal of the province, which he had received from the 
martyr Fr. Godfrey Jones. Fr. Gennings, with the help given 
him by the abbots of St. Vaast’s and of Marchiennes, took a 
house near the church of St. Albin’s and there received the 
first novices. Afterwards, in 1706, Henry Fletcher, Baron of 
Button, built for them the spacious church and convent of St. 
Bonaventure. In 1730, Father Mason tells us, the English Fran- 
ciscans were 130 in number, and fifty of these were in the con- 
vent at Douai. The Scotch Recollects, reorganized by Father 
Arthur Bell, who was for some time their provincial, were not so 
successful in establishing themselves in the town. In 1626 
they occupied a house given them by M. Antoine Chemyn, 
curé of Masuy, but they left the town after a short time, under 
what circumstances is not known. : 

The Scotch secular clergy were more fortunate. Their college 
of St. Andrew was an amalgamation of three others, that founded 
at Antwerp, by John Lesley, Bishop of Ross and the Allen of 
Scotland, the college formerly at Pont-A-Mousson endowed by 
Queen Mary, and the Scotch college at Madrid founded by 
Philip III. The great benefactor of the Scots’ College, however, 
was Hippolytus Curle, son of Mary Stuart’s secretary. On 
becoming a Jesuit, Fr. Curle rebuilt and endowed the college 
with a fortune of 60,000 florins, which had been left him by his 
aunt, a maid-of-honour to Queen Mary. The Scotch college was 
conducted by the Jesuits till their suppression, and hence is 
generally known as the Séminaire Jésuites Ecossais, 

The Irish seminary of St. Patrick was founded by Philip II. 
in 1596 or 1598.* A certain: Jean Parisis is said to have 
founded the Séminaire du Soleil for six Irish priests in 1600. 
Fr. Cussack in 1604 seems to have united the two and thoroughly 
reorganized the college, which during the century and a half of 
its existence gave twelve bishops and eight archbishops to the 
Irish Church. The Irish Bernardines obtained permission from 
the authorities in 1600 to establish a community at Douai, but 
they do not seem to have used their permission. 

From the new life and progress which we have been describing, 
from the peace and fervour of cloistral and scholastic life, we turn 
with reluctance to the war and bloodshed which brought Douai 


* “ Canquelain,” p. 1067. 
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into the hands of its present owners. The war started in the 
determination of Louis XIV. to dispute the thirty-third article 
of the Peace of the Pyrenees, by which Marie Thérése, on her 
marriage with him, had made a formal renunciation of all claim 
“ pour cause des héritages et plus grandes successions de leurs 
majestés catholiques ses pére et mére.” On the death of Philip 
IV. and the accession of Charles II., a child of four years of age, 
the Grand Monarque found an opportunity of asserting a claim 
which all Europe looked upon as long since settled. In his 
Traité des droits de la Reine sur divers Etats de la Monarchie 
@ Espagne,” Louis refused to regard as binding his queen’s renun- 
ciation of her rights, principally with respect to Flanders, first of 
all because she was a minor at the time she made it, and secondly 
because its conditions had not been fulfilled. Falling back on the 
droit de dévolution, a Flemish custom by which females by a 
first marriage inherited in preference to males by asecond, he laid 
claim to at least Walloon Flanders. The Flemish lawyers 
answered, with crushing force, that a minor who could contract 
marriage could also ratify matrimonial settlements, that mere 
delay in payment of a dowry was of no force, and lastly that the 
droit de dévolution was notof general application in the Low 
Countries. But arguments and negotiations alike failed, and in 
the spring of 1667 the King of France invaded the Flanders with 
two armies of 35,000 men each. 

It was not the first time during the Spanish rule that the 
French had ravaged the North. Flanders was already beginning 
to be called the battle-field of Europe. Douai being a border town, 
was more liable to be attacked than many other towns. In 1521, 
during the protracted war between Francis I. and the Emperor 
Charles V., the French came to the very gates of the town, and, 
in spite of the truce existing, they made another attempt to 
surprise it in 1556, under Admiral Coligny. The alarm given 
by three villagers, who noticed armed men lurking about the out- 
skirts of the town, and the special protection of St. Maurand, 
saved it.* French intrigue afterwards created a party in favour 
of French rule, within the town itself. Its members went by 
the name of patriots, and played a very important part in the 
expulsion of the English students in 1578. It was with great 


* An old chronicle thus gives us an account of St. Maurand’s interven- 
tion :—‘ On the Eve of the Epiphany of 1556 the men of Douai, after a 
day of great rejoicing, slumbered heavily. The French hoped to surprise 
the town thus buried in sleep, and prepared to scale the walls, when sud- 
denly St. Maurand appeared in a dream to the bell-ringer of St. Amé’s 
and bade him ring for matins. Twice the ringer excused himself on the 
plea that it was not yet the hour. At the third time he obeyed the 
saint, but, hardly awake, in place of giving the signal for matins, he 
sounded the alarm bell, and the lengthened peal of the tocsin broke the 
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difficulty that the eschevins and the more respectable citizens 
kept down the risings of the patriots when the French were 
ravaging the neighbourhood in 1574 and 1578. Douai was 
actually provisioned for a siege in 1640, when the French, 
having taken Arras, marched towards the town. But they 
retired after laying waste a part of the country, and de- 
stroying amongst other property the English Benedictine 
country-house. 

The strength of the town and the traditional protection of 
its saints won for it a reputation for security which gave rise to 
anew class of foundations within its walls. These were the 
houses of refuge, buildings large and with some pretensions to 
architectural beauty, which served as asylums in which the 
religious of the country abbeys might seek security in time of 
war. The abbey of Anchin had two such houses as early as the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Its example was quickly imitated 
by the neighbouring abbeys of Marchiennes, Hiénin-Liétard, 
Flines and Oisy. Its long freedom from actual invasion, and the 
favour, almost reverence, shown to the town on account of its re- 
ligious character, caused even the abbeys at a distance to establish 
their refuge within its fortifications. ‘I'he abbeys of St. Callixtus, 
near Lille, of St. Bertin at St. Omer, of St. Vaast and St. Eloi at 
Arras, of St. Andrew and of the Cistercians of Vaucelle, near Cam- 
brai, all had sought a place of shelter at Douai, so that the houses 
of refuge were as many as thirteen in the seventeenth century. 

It was with reason, then, that the Douai burghers, on hearing 
of Louis’ approach, prepared to defend the town, which had long 
been regarded by the French as the key of Walloon Flanders. 
After forcing Tournai to capitulate, Louis, with the object of 
deceiving the Spaniards, commenced a feigned mareh on Courtrai, 
but in reality he was dispatching his troops to Douai, where he 
arrived himself with the main body of his army on July 2nd, 
1667. He found the town defended by 400 trained infantry, 
three bodies of cavalry, and 16 companies of armed citizens. 
These last were made up, not only of the lay townsmen, but also 
of the canons of the collegiate churches, of the parish priests and 
religious, of the monks from the houses of refuge, the students 
from the seminaries and the professors of the University. The 


deep silence of the night just as the enemy prepared to scale the walls. 
The townsmen, wakened from their slumbers, ran to the walls, and there 
beheld St. Maurand making the round of the town, clothed in his religious 
habit, all glittering with golden fleur-de-lis, and with a royal sceptre in 
his hand. They were quick to recognize their patron saint, who. had 
guarded their city while they slept, and they instituted a yearly procession 
to his honour. ‘I'he successful resistance of the French in 1478 was also 
a to St. Maurand, and a procession of thanksgiving instituted in 
onour. 
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document from which these details are taken enumerates the 
companies and the posts assigned them. We quote the 
following as being particularly interesting to the English 
reader :— 

3rd. Andrew Becquet’s company was placed at the Arras Gate, 
with the canons, habitués, and officials of St. Amé’s, the students of 
King’s College and the English Recollects. 

5th, William Caudron’s company was stationed to defend the Porte 
d’Ocre, with the Dominicans, the professors and students of St. Vaast’s 
College, the English Benedictines, and the religious of Furnes. 

8th. Peter Lemaire, with his company, was ordered to guard the 
gate of Notre Dame, with the English, the Irish, and the students 
from the Seminaries de la Motte and du Soleil—Chroniques de 
Douai, vol. ii., Appendice, p. 355. 


Resistance, however, was useless against the disciplined troops 
and complete siege-artillery of Louis. The burghers capitulated, 
and on the 6th of July the Spanish garrison marched from the 
gates with all the honours of war, with their arms and baggage, 
but no cannon. The same day Louis, who had conducted the 
siege in person, made his triumphal entry into the town, and 
going in procession to the “ rich and majestié church of St. Amé,” 
chanted a solemn Te Deum in thanksgiving for his victory. A 
medal impressed with a figure of the king in the trenches and 
the legend “Rex dux et miles,” was struck to commemorate the 
taking of the town, and on the 23rd of the month, the king and 
his queen visited the town, which the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the following year confirmed to them for ever. 

During the long and terrible war of the Spanish succession, 
Douai was destined to go through other sieges far more 
disastrous than the one of 1667. The rough refusal of Eng- 
land of terms which granted all that the allies had fought 
for, with a further demand that Louis should compel his 
grandson, even by force of arms, to give up the crown of Spain, 
wrung from the king, exhausted though he was, the resolve to 
continue the contest. “If I must wage war,” he exclaimed, “I 
had rather wage it against my enemies than against my children.” 
Thus the war was re-opened in 1709. On the 22nd of April, 
1710, the allied forces began to close round Douai. By the first 
of May the plan of attack was agreed upon, and in the early 
morning of the 14th the bombardment commenced. A hundred 
thousand shells are said to have been thrown into the town. 
The English Recollects gathered up as many as 150 that had 
been shot on to their single property. The spire of St. Albin’s 
was the first to be battered down, then followed the destruction 
of many another noble building. After holding out, in spite of 
hunger and fire, for sixty-five days, the townsmen capitulated, 
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and on July 2nd, the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
at the head of the allied forces, entered the town and were 
presented with the keys of the city.* The town remaiued in the 
hands of the allies only till 1712, when it was retaken by General 
Villars, and in the Treaty of Utrecht it was finally made over 
to Franee. 

The French possession developed a new feature of the town— 
its military character. Douai had ever been a strong place, from 
the time it had held at bay the Norsemen, and the state of its 
fortifications, their strength and improvewent, fill many a page 
of its annals, The inundation of the country for two or three 
leagues around, one of its great means of defence, is mentioned 
as far back as the twelfth century, Its fortifications were 
irregular, but the great ditches and the outworks of every descrip- 
tion which formed them made the town one of the strongest of 
French fortresses even before Vauban, “ the first of engmeers,” 
designed and executed the works which have made it impregnable, 
if any town can be called so in this age. Louis XIV. made 
it a military depdt, establishing in it an arsenal to contain arms 
and ammunition, always in readiness to supply 30,000 men. On 
the spot where the ‘first castle was raised, more than a thousand 
years before, a foundry was built, once the largest and most 
important in France, and at the same time a school of artillery 
was instituted. These were the latest developments of the town 
previous to 1789. 

At the end of Louis XIV.’s reign Douai was described “as 
being as large as Orleans, with streets straight and wide, and 
public buildings magnificent and numerous, a town of much im- 
portance, though fallen from its ancient splendour.” But though 
“larger than Lille,” says a memoir of 1698, “it has not a third 
of its inhabitants, nor a tenth of its wealth.” Its inhabitants 
were in fact too indolent to have recourse to trade or industry as 
long as they could live by boarding scholars. Hence the town 
continued to be a city of schools and monasteries. It counted at 
times as many as 4,000 students in its university. A thousand 
of its residents wore the religious habit. Two-thirds of the town, 
Villars was told, when asked to spare it, was made up of churches, 
hospitals, colleges, seminaries, and religious houses. There were 
indeed in the town three abbeys, fifty charitable endowments, 
ten colleges, nineteen seminaries, thirteen houses of refuge, six- 
teen communities of religious women and fifteen of men, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and the steeples of thirty churches 


* See “Histoire de Louis XIV,” par M. le Baron de Quincy. Also 
—— des Siéges de Douai” in the “ Etrennes aux Habitants de 
ouai.” 
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were visible from the plain around pointing tothe sky. Suddenly 
the Revolution broke over the land and swept away in its mad 
career cathedral and abbey, shrine and chapel, with every tradition 
and custom of the ages gone by. It laid Douai waste, But 
what havoc it worked in the old town, what few traces of the 
sacred past it left behind, what desolation profaned the hallowed 
homes of our martyrs, and what the modern town has recovered 
of its ancient glory and importance, these we hope to dwell upon 
at a future time. 
James Bonrrace Macxrntay, O.8.B. 


Art. VIII—NEW TESTAMENT VATICANISM. 


1. Novum Testamentum Vaticanum. Post Angeli Maii 
aliorumque imperfectos labores ex ipso codice edidit 
A. Tiscuznporr. Lipsia. 1867. 


2. The New Testament in the Original Greek. The text re- 
vised by B. F. Westcorr, D.D., and F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
Cambridge. 1881. 


3. The Revision Revised: three Essays, reprinted and enlarged 
from the Quarterly Review. By J. W. Burcon, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. London: J. Murray. 

4. The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament. 
By Two Members of the New Testament Company. 
London: Macmillan, 1882. 


5. The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, considered 
in its Bearings upon the Record of Our Lord’s Words and 
of Incidents in His Life. By F.C. Coox, M.A., Editor of 
“The Speaker's Commentary.” London: Murray. 1882. 


Pe Sgee eight years ago Mr. Gladstone wrote a pamphlet 
against what he was pleased to call “Vaticanism. Since 
that time a new form of Vaticanism has arisen, claiming to 
settle, with infallible voice, the very text of Holy Writ. Not 
Rome, but England, is the birthplace of this new religion ; not 
the successors of St. Peter, but certain Cambridge professors, 
are its high priests. From the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster has this new Law been proclaimed, and the new Gospel 
is preached alike in Established Church and Dissenting chapel. 
Against Vaticanism in this new form Mr. Gladstone makes no 
protest and writes no pamphlet. And yet the danger is more 
urgent than before. The old form, he complained, was an ad- 
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dition to the Gospel, but the new, he must admit, is a taking 
away of essential parts. If the old was, in his opinion, a human 
edifice erected on a divine foundation, the new is a mine sapping 
the divine foundation itself. 

“‘ Vaticanism,” in the sense in which we here use the term, is a 
word borrowed from Dr. Scrivener to express the opinion of 
those who think the Vatican Codex to be the truest and best 
text of the Greek Testament; who adopt its peculiar readings 
as the purest Gospel, accounting even its blemishes as per- 
fections, and its omissions as unauthorized additions. According 
to them, the Vatican is the one infallible manuscript, relating 
with unerring voice what the Lord said and what He did. It is 
the King of codices, the Uncial of uncials, lording it over the 
oldest Fathers, and supreme over the most ancient versions. 

An opinion so extravagant would hardly call for serious con- 
sideration were it not that it has been adopted by certain writers 
of distinction, and thus obtained a hold on the public mind. 
Two years ago, Drs. Westcott and Hort published a Greek 
text of the New Testament, with an elaborate treatise explaining 
their new system of textual criticism. The learned Editors 
claimed that their text was “a true approximate’ reproduction ” 
of the Apostolic autographs. Their admirers pronounced it to be 
an “ epoch-making book.” But it soon became clear that their 
new text was but little else than a corrected reprint of the 
Vatican manuscript’; and the fundamental principle of their 
new theory was the general infallibility of that manuscript. 
According to Dean Burgon, “All is summed up in the curt 
formula—the Vatican Codex!” Now, it must be bornein mind 
that the making of the new text was coincident with the Re- 
vision of King James’s Version ordered by Convocation, and 
that Drs. Westcott and Hort were chosen as Revisers. We 
learn that privately-printed copies of their new text were placed 
in the hands of each member of the Committee, and that in 
textual questions their influence was paramount. Dr. Scrivener, 
“the solitary representative of conservative criticism,” as Canon 
Cook calls him, was systematically outvoted, and six thousand 
textual amendments were carried. It is not surprising, then, 
that the Revised Translation is merely Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek text done into indifferent English. Their pet readings 
were adopted, passages which they thought doubtful were voted 
off to the margin, and what they accounted spurious was cast 
aside. Hence it follows that the Revised Version is a virtual 
reproduction in English of the Vatican Codex, an embodiment 
of the new Gospel of Vaticanism. 

The natural consequence of this rash tampering with the text 
has been the raising of the most difficult questions of textual 
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criticism. The Bible-reading public, which hardly suspected the 
existence of differences of reading, is now informed by marginal 
notes running through the length and breadth of the new Testa- 
ment, that “ some ancient manuscripts” add this verse, “ the 
two oldest manuscripts” omit the other. The question at once 
arises ; when ancient manuscripts differ, when even the oldest 
cannot agree, who is to decide? We blame the Revisers for 
raising a question which they themselves cannot answer satisfac- 
torily. We blame them the more for leading unskilled readers 
to form for themselves the mistaken notion that the oldest manu- 
scripts are for that very reason the truest. Now Dean Burgon 
gives two very striking instances to show that the oldest manu- 
scripts are not always the purest. The first is a passage from 
the Medea of Euripides, as it is found in a papyrus uncial 
manuscript of B.c. 200. Of this papyrus, M. Weil, its learned 
editor, says :— 


We see that its text bristles with the gravest blunders, The latest and 
worst of our manuscripts of Euripides are worth infinitely more than 
this copy which was made two thousand years ago in the city (Alex- 
andria) where Greek learning and textual criticism flourished. 


The second instance is from St. Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 
182, and consists of 15 verses of St. Mark (x. 17—31) :— 


There are but 297 wordsin these fifteen verses, according to the tradi- 
tional text, of which, in the copy which belonged to Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, thirty-nine prove to have been left out; eleven words are 
added ; twenty-two substituted; twenty-seven transposed; thirteen 
varied ; and the phrase has been altered at least eight times. 


This bears out Dr. Scrivener’s well-known opinion :— 


It is no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound that the worst 
corruptions to which the New Testament has ever been subjected 
originated within one hundred years after it was composed: that 
Ireneus (A.D. 150) and the African Fathers, and the whole Western, 
with a portion of the Syrian, Church used far inferior manuscripts to 
those employed by Stunica, or Erasmus, or Stephens, thirteen centuries 
later, when moulding the Textus Receptus. (Introdn. to “ Textual 
Criticism,” p. 453). 

Age, then, by itself, and apart from other considerations, does not 
necessarily give authority to manuscripts. A tenth century cursive 
may give a purer text than a fourth century uncial. Manu- 
scripts do not grow wiser as they get older. If corrupt in their 
youth, they are corrupt in their old age. Why, then, do the 
Revisers, who ought to be perfectly aware of this fact, keep on 
printing in their margin “ The two oldest manuscripts,” and thus 
terrorizing simple-minded readers who are not aware of it? The 
Revisers were commissioned by Convocation to correct a faulty 
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translation, and they have unsettled the original text. Like 
officious workmen, asked to repair the walls, they have meddled 
with the very foundations. But for one thing, we might com- 
pare them to the fisherman in the “ Arabian Nights,” who could 
not resist the temptation to open the sealed vase, whence there 
came forth smoke, spreading itself over land and sea like a 
thick fog, and finally taking the form of a frightful spectre. The 
Revisers, too, have broken the seal of the precious vase intrusted 
to their care, and there comes forth the smoke of controversy, 
resulting in a thick fog of uncertainty, which must ultimately 
develop itself into the gaunt spectre of unbelief. In one respect we 
admit our comparison is faulty: the fisherman got his spectre 
back again into the vase; but we fear the Revisers will not be so 
clever. Through the unwisdom of the Revisers, the public are 
forced to be spectators of a real battle of texts. Whichever side 
wins, the Gospel of Peace must lose by the conflict, and the 
faith of the weak will be endangered. Nor can the issue be 
narrowed, as “ the two Revisers” strive to narrow it, with a con- 
test between the Textus Receptus and the Vatican Text. Noone 
in these days cares much for the Textus Receptus, except inas- 
much as it is substantially the traditional Greek text, handed 
down from the fourth century. It were an easy matter to reckon 
with Erasmus and Stephens, Beza and the Elzevirs, but behind 
them there stands the serried phalanx of the Greek Fathers, with 
St. Chrysostom at their head. For it is, of course, well known that 
the Received Text was based upon cursive manuscripts of the 
tenth century, andeven Dr. Hort admits that “it is virtually 
identical with that used by Chrysostom and other Antiochean 
Fathers in the jatter part of the fourth century,” so that the 
conflict really lies between the traditional Greek Text, supported 
by the vast body of uncial and cursive manuscripts, witnessed to 
by Greek Fathers and Lectionaries, and a text based upon two 
anonymous manuscripts of the fourth century. Dean Burgon 
and Canon Cook are the champions on the one side, and on the 
other Dr. Westcott and the “ fearless’ Dr. Hort, supported by 
“the two Revisers’” (Dr. Ellicott and Archdeacon Parker), and 
Drs. Farrar and Sanday. Considerable heat, if not light, has 
been evolved by the clash of these critics. Dean Burgon calls 
the new text “a vile fabrication,” “a corrupt text, based on 
false witnesses,” and “ demonstrably more remote from evangelic 
verity than any which has ever yet seen the light.” The other 
side retaliate by saying that their assailant has “‘no grasp upon 
the central conditions of the problem,” that “he is innocently 
ignorant of the now established principles of textual criticism,” 
and, unkindest cut of all, that his erudite articles in the 
Quarterly “ must have been written by a lady.” 
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Lest our readers should be tempted to think that these learned 
scholars are fighting about a matter of no concern to anybody 
but themselves, we will try to show how great are the issues at 
stake. It is a question which affects the very integrity of the 
Gospel, and the most touching incidents of our Lord’s Divine 
life. On account of the number and gravity of its omissions, 
the Vatican has been called ‘‘an abbreviated Gospel.” In this 
Gospel,.our Lord’s agony in the garden is left out (Luke xxii. 
43, 44), also His first word upon the Cross (Luke xxiii. 34), 
and His last ery (Mark xv. 39). The Ascension and Session at 
the right hand is struck out of both Gospels (Luke xxiv. 51; 
Mark xvi. 19). The last twelve verses of St. Mark are omitted ; 
also the first twelve verses of St. John’s eighth chapter, and two 
verses from the fifth (4 and 5). Our Lord makes no reference 
to fasting (Mat. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 29), says nothing about the 
“one thing needful” (Luke x. 42). | On the other hand it con- 
tains some startling statements—e.g., that our Lord’s side was 
pierced before his death! (Matt. xxvii. 42), and that the dark- 
ening of the sun was caused by an eclipse, though the moon was 
at its full! (Luke xxiii. 45). Many other variations from the 
current narrative might be quoted, but this will suffice to show 
how serious is the divergence between the two texts, and how 
grave the interests at stake. So much so, that it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that, if the Vatican is the genuine text, the 
whole Christian world has not known the true Gospel till now, 
or rather that it has been largely imposed upon by an inter- 
polated text. Now, it is clear that two manuscripts, twin sisters 
in mischief, the Vatican and Sinaitic, have brought about this 
revolution in the biblical world. And we are at once led to 
inquire into their antecedents. Where did they come from? 
What Father or Doctor of the Church will vouch for their re- 
spectability ? Unless we can get a satisfactory answer on these 
points, we cannot have much confidence in their testimony. 

The first mention of the Vatican manuscript occurs in a 
Catalogue of the Vatican Library, made in 1475, about twenty 
years after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. As 
Cardinal Bessarion’s name is found in connection with the 
manuscript, it may be inferred, with some probability, that the 
library was indebted for this precious jewel to him who was the 
light of the Eastern Church, and that through him it was saved 
from ruthless Turks. Half a century later the manuscript 
figures in the controversy between Erasmus and the editors 
of the Complutum Polyglot. In 1587 the Old Testament part 
of the manuscript formed the basis of the grand Sixtine 
edition of the Septuagint. In the following century, Bentley 
commissioned certain Roman priests to collate the New Testa- 
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ment for him. In the beginning of this century the precious 
manuscript was carried off to Paris with other spoils from 
Rome. There the great Catholic scholar, Hug, studied it, and 
first made the world aware of its true age and importance. 
With his estimate Tischendorf agrees “non propter Hugonem 
sed cum Hugone.” After the restitution of the manuscript to 
the Vatican library, Cardinal Mai, the Papal librarian, undertook 
the labour of editing it as a whole. But it was not till after 
his death that the result of his labours was published to the 
world by Padre Vercellone. On account of defects of method 
and accuracy this edition failed to satisfy critics. Then Tischen- 
dorf, the Adamantius of textual criticism, obtained permission 
from Pope Pius IX. to remedy the defects of Cardinal Mai’s 
editions. In justice to the learned Cardinal, to whom the world 
of letters owes so much, it must be remembered that it was no 
easy thing to edit a fourth century manuscript, written over and 
corrected by many hands besides that of the original scribe. Yet 
Tischendorf admits that Cardinal Mai far surpassed others who 
had attempted the task before him. Not content with bringing 
out his amended edition of 1867, Tischendorf asked the Holy 
Father’s leave to bring out a large facsimile edition of the Vat- 
ican, like that which he had lately published of the Sinaitic. But 
Pope Pius IX. signified his intention to do this himself and at 
once committed the work to Fathers Vercellone and Cozza, 
Tischendorf contributing his Sinaitic type. Five “superb 
volumes” have appeared, and now the sixth and last has just 
been published, containing the apparatus criticus. “The 
learned, genial, modest Vercellone,” as Dr. Scrivener calls him, 
died in the course of the work, and his place was taken by Fr. 
Cajetan Sergio, a Barnabite, like himself. The gem of the 
Vatican Library has at length found a setting worthy of it. 
Enshrined in an édition de luxe, it now lies open to the admir- 
ing gaze of the world. It is, perhaps, too soon to anticipate the 
verdict of scholars on the critical value of this grand edition. 
Dr. Roberts, no mean judge, has said that it “leaves nothing more 
to be desired.” We congratulate the learned editors on the 
completion of a work which sheds fresh literary glory on the 
reigns of Pope Pius IX and Pope Leo XIII. We may hope, too, 
that an end has been put to Protestant murmuring about the 
“jealousy of the Vatican,” and the excessive strictness of the 
library officials. Tregelles complained of being searched, Alford 
that the librarian would hardly let him look at the manuscript, 
and Tischendorf was indignant with the Prussian Jesuit who re- 
ported him for doing what even Dr. Scrivener admits to have 
been a breach of contract. Unless the collectors of various 
readings are more scrupulous than other collectors, experience 
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shows that the Library officials were right to keep a watchful eye 
upon them. The «authorities of the British Museum Library 
would be quite as particular with any one who asked to collate 
the Alexandrian Codex. But the last and drollest example of 
this sort of conventional grumbling is afforded by an Irish Pro- 
testant Bishop—Dr. Alexander. In a note in the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary” on the disputed reading of 1 Tim.iii. 16, he deplores 
“that the Vatican manuscript cannot be appealed to because the 
jealousy of Rome has prevented accwrate collation”! Would 
it surprise the learned commentator to hear that the passage in 
question is not in the Vatican manuscript at all? The Codex is 
imperfect and breaks off at Hebrews ix. 13, and it is strange that 
Dr. Alexander should not have known that in the oldest manu- 
scripts the order of St. Paul’s Epistles is somewhat different: 
Hebrews follow Thessalonians, and then the Pastoral Epistles— 
a proof, by the way, that no doubt was entertained as to St. 
Paul being the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Hence 
the world has suffered a double loss: the Vatican text of the 
Pastoral Epistles, and their “accurate collation” by Dr. Alex- 
ander. If some distinguished foreign scholar wished to collate 
“accurately” the early chapter of St. Matthew in the Alex- 
andrian manuscript, would it be the jealousy of “perfidious Albion” 
which would prevent him, or the unhappy fact that the Codex 
does not contain these chapters? We hope Dr. Alexander will 
condescend to explain this little difficulty in the next edition of 
the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” 

Of the Sinaitic Codex we know very little beyond the curious 
story of its discovery by the indefatigable Tischendorf. In 1844, 
when on a visit to the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
he saw some old vellum leaves in a basketful of paper meant for 
the convent oven. He picked them out and obtained them for 
the asking. These forty-three leaves contained Esther and 
Nehemias and were evidently part of a very ancient manuscript. 
Having in 1846 published them as the Codex Fredericus Augus- 
tanus, his whole endeavour was to find the remainder of the 
precious manuscript. A second visit to the convent in 1853 
brought no success ; but a third visit, in 1859, and the name of 
the Emperor of Russia, obtained for him the coveted treasure, 
comprising the rest of the Old Testament and the whole of the 
New, the Epistle of Barnabas, and part of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. At Tischendorf’s suggestion, the community gave it as 
a present to the Emperor of Russia, the patron of the convent and 
of the Greek Church. So, after a narrow escape from the oven, the 
Sinaitic Codex has passed from the sands of the Desert to the 
snows of St. Petersburg. Of its previous history nothing is 
known. It may have been presented to the monastery by its 
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imperial founder Justinian about the year 540, or possibly it may 
have belonged to the old hospice which the Empress Helena 
founded for the benefit of pilgrims to Mount Sinai. No sooner had 
Tischendorf completed his Imperial fac-simile edition of the newly- 
found manuscript than Constantine Simonides, a Greek from 
Syme, shocked the world by asserting that he had written the 
whole of this so-called fourth century manuscript himself, and 
that the learned German scholar had been sadly taken in. 
Simonides said that he had copied it out of a printed Moscow 
Bible in about eight or nine months, and meant it as a present 
for the Emperor of Russia, but for want of money he sold it to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople for £250, and the Patriarch had 
given it to the Convent at Sinai. Many people in England 
believed this absurd story, and a certain religious newspaper, 
which Dr. Scrivener nicknames ‘The Illiterate Churchman,” 
advocated his cause. Suffice it to say that the fate of most im- 
postors befell Simonides : he was found out. 

This is all that we can gather from external sources concerning 
the history of these two manuscripts. On intrinsic grounds 
critics are generally agreed that both manuscripts must have 
be *. written about the same time—the early part of the fourth 
century ; that, though there is a marked similarity of type, yet 
they were not copied from the same exemplar, and that they agree 
together, especially in omissions. Tischendorf, whose opinion is 
entitled to the greatest weight because of his general experience 
of manuscripts and his special study of these in particular, thinks 
that the Vatican was the work of one and the same scribe from 
beginning to end, that the scribe corrected his own work in 
great part, but that a professional corrector (d:opAwrijc) 
added readings from some other source; that a third hand, when 
the original writing had faded from age, inked over the whole 
afresh, adding accents, breathings, and fresh corrections. In the 
Sinaitic he found the work of four different scribes and a dozen 
correctors at different times. But what most interests us is that, 
from certain peculiar tricks of penmanship, he is positive that the 
writer of the Vatican was one of the four scribes of the Sinaitic. 
The scribe of the Vatican, he says, wrote Tobias, Judith, and part 
of the first book of Maccabees in the Old Testament, and six 
sheets of the New Testament, besides acting as general corrector 
of the Sinaitic. This strange discovery of the great critic was at 
first received with some incredulity. But Canon Cook and Dr. 
Hort both agree in accepting it as an established truth. As this 
is a matter of great importance for our future argument, it will 
be well to quote Dr. Hort’s own words :— 


The fact appears to be sufficiently established by the concurrent 
culiarities in the form of one letter, punctuation, avoidance of 
VoL. xL—Nno. [Third Series.] 
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contractions, and some points of orthography. As the six leaves are 
found on computation to form three pairs of conjugate leaves, holding 
different places in three distant quires, it seems probable that they are 
new or clean copies of corresponding leaves executed by the scribe 
who wrote the rest of the New Testament, but so disfigured, either by 
an unusual number of corrections of clerical errors, or from some 
unknown cause, that they appeared unworthy to be retained, 
and were therefore cancelled and transcribed by the corrector (Intro- 
duction, p. 213). 


Dr. Hort’s testimony to this point is all the more valuable because 
it is part of his theory to claim the two manuscripts as wholly 
independent witnesses, and this they cannot be if the writer of 
one was the corrector and part writer of the other. 

We will leave the manuscripts for a moment in order to 
transcribe out of Eusebius of Cesarea’s life of Constantine a 
letter which was written fifteen hundred years ago by the 
Emperor to Eusebius :— 


Through the Providence of our Divine Saviour avery great multi- 
tude of persons in the city, which has taken its name from ourselves, 
has joined Holy Church (éywrdry éxxdnoig). Wherefore, to make 
provision for so great an increase, it is in the first place necessary to 
build several new churches. Give, then, a ready obedience to what 
I have determined upon. For it has seemed good to require of your 
wisdom to get fifty copies of the sacred Scriptures, which you know 
are so needful for the Church’s teaching, transcribed, on vellum, 
specially prepared, and by skilled copyists who thoroughly understand 
their work. Let them be easily legible and adapted to common use. 
Further, that we have sent letters to the procurator of the province to 
provide whatever is needful for their preparation. You will use all 
diligence to have these codices got ready as soon as possible. This 
jetter hereby empowers you to employ two public vehicles. When 
these beautifully-written codices are finished, let them be brought for 
our inspection by one of the deacons of your church, who shall have 
experience of our generosity. May God preserve you, dearest brother. 


Eusebius then records the prompt fulfilment of the Emperor’s 
commands and the sending of these costly volumes (“Vita 
Const.,”’ 1. iv. 36). 

The question at once suggests itself, can it be that the Vatican 
and Sinaitie Codices were among the fifty copies which Eusebius 
of Cesarea procured for the Emperor of Constantine the Great ? 
Canon Cook has made a strong case for thinking that they were. 
We proceed, then, to lay before our readers some of his reasons. 
In the first place, there is no question but that the age of our 
manuscript corresponds with the time of Constantine. Secondly, 
his letter leads to the expectation that his codices would combine 
three qualities—precious material, splendid penmanship, and 
extreme haste. Both the Vatican and the Sinaitic have this three- 
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‘fold characteristic. They are formed of the finest vellum, each 
sheet being the skin of an antelope. The beauty and regularity 
of their uncial letters betoken the work of professional scribes. 
They are considered to be “ by far the best extant specimens of 
early calligraphy.” And yet the immense number of mistakes 
shows that they were written most hastily and carelessly. 
Tischendorf blames both manuscripts for what he calls “magna 
scripture vitiositas.” Dr. Dobbin has calculated that the Vatican 
leaves out words or whole clauses no less than 330 times in 
St. Matthew, 565 in St. Mark, 439 in St. Luke, 357 in St. John, 
384 in the Acts, 681 in the Epistles—in all, 2556 times. Dr. 
Scrivener says :— 


That the Sinaitic abounds with errors of the eye and pen to an 
extent not unparalleled, but happily rather unusual in documents of 
first-rate importance ; so that Tregelles has freely pronounced that the 
state of the text as proceeding from the first scribe may be regarded 
as very rough. 

The caleulation of another critic, quoted by the Quarterly 
Reviewer, is that in St. Matthew the Vatican leaves out 648 
words, the Sinaitic, 808; in St. Mark, the Vatican omits 762, 
the Sinaitic, $70; in St. Luke, the Vatican 757, the Sinaitic, 
816; in St. John, the Vatican 710, the Sinaitic, 961. The 
correctors seem to have been as careless as the copyists— 


It appears (says Tischendorf) to have been generally the custom 
of these correctors, as mere hirelings, in order to get through their 
work rapidly, to be satisfied with such corrections and remarks as 
might be made with ease in a hasty perusal and collation of the 
manuscripts. 

Clearly, then, we may infer that these manuscripts were tran- 
scribed by hired scribes, pressed for time and regardless of 
accuracy. 

In monasteries (Canon Cook says) the transcriptions were always 
made by members of the conventual body; haste and carelessness 
were of all faults least to be looked for in the leisure of the convent, 
in the work of men who, whatever may be thought of their discretion, 
were beyond all doubt heartily devoted to the Master, whose Word was 
intrusted to their diligence (p. 175). 

A third reason for identifying these manuscripts with those 
which Eusebius prepared for Constantine lies in the general 
character of their readings. We know perfectly well where 
Eusebius would have gone for his text. He was the disciple 
and earnest defender of Origen. ‘The library at Caesarea was 
possessed of Origen’s choicest manuscripts. We may expect 
that the readings adopted by Eusebius would be those which had 
the authority of Origen. And we find that the text of our two 
manuscripts bears out the expectation. Canon Cook, who has 
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carefully verified the fact, tells us that ‘‘as Eusebius is substan- 
tially one with Origen in his views touching the criticism of 
the New Testament, so are the readings in the two codices for 
the most part identical with those in the citations in Origen” 
(p.180). For instance, Origen “alone among the early Fathers” 
leaves out certain clauses in St. Luke’s “ Our Father,” the Vatican 
and Sinaitic “ alone among ancient manuscripts” do the same. 
But the strongest reason for the identification is furnished by the 
last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which, as we before stated, 
are left out by both manuscripts. This points without doubt to 
Eusebius, who is known to be the only writer up to the end of 
the fourth century who rejected these verses. His letter to 
Marinus explains why he did so—viz., to escape the difficulty of 
harmonizing St. Mark with St. Matthew in regard to the Resur- 
rection. If Eusebius, then, had to prepare copies of the New 
Testament we may be sure that he would have left out the verses, 
and that he is the only man who could have done so. The 
Vatican and the Sinaitic alone among ancient manuscripts 
have omitted the verses. The Vatican has a blank space at the end 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, a proof that the scribe knew of the missing 
verses, and perhaps saw them in the exemplar from which he 
copied. In the Sinaitic there is no blank, for the writing has 
been purposely spaced out to prevent it. It is very remarkable 
that this is one of the six sheets which the Vatican scribe who 


corrected the Sinaitic rewrote himself, having, as is supposed, 
cancelled what the Sinaitic scribe had written. For an explana- 
tion of this curious fact we must quote Canon Cook’s own 
words :— 


What more natural, what more probable, than the conjecture—may 
I venture to ask what more cogent than the evidence thus supplied— 
that Eusebius superintending the scribe of the Vatican when he was 
copying a part of Scripture in which Eusebius felt a very special 
interest, should interfere and order the omission of the verses to 
which he has recorded his antagonism ; or again that the scribe, when 
he was called upon to transcribe the same portion in the Sinaitic 
manuscript, written, as we know, on even more costly and rare 
materials, in much larger characters—both points of importance taken 
in connection with the demand for extreme haste—should save the 
extra column, and thus, whether consciously or unconsciously, oblite- 
rate, as far as the authority of that manuscript extends, all indications 
of the change (p. 179). 


We now come to the crucial difficulty in the way of the 
identification of one at least of these manuscripts with those sent 
by Eusebius to the Emperor. Eusebius expressly says that they 
were kal tetpacea, that is “terniones” and “quaterniones,” as 
Valesius renders the phrase. This is commonly explained to 
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refer to the way the sheets were folded in quires of three or four. 
In the Vatican Codex the sheets are arranged in quires of fives ; 
the Sinaitic in fours. But Canon Cook maintains that these 
terms have not been rightly understood; that they mean literally 
“three by three,” “ four by four,” and Eusebius wished to denote 
the arrangement of columns on each page. triple or quadruple 
arrangement of vertical columns prevails in manuscripts written on 
papyrus. These vellum manuscripts were evidently copied from 
papyri and this is what Eusebius meant to convey. Had he 
wished to describe the manner of folding the sheets, Canon Cook 
says, “he would naturally have used words compounded of a 
cardinal number and a termination implying folds, such as 
retopamAda; such words were in common use and specially 
applicable to the case” (notes, p.163). The Vatican has three 
columns to the page, the Sinaitic four: so that the description 
fits both exactly. We think, then, that a strong case has been made 
for supposing that these two manuscripts are the sole survivors 
of the fifty Imperial codices ordered by Constantine for his new 
capitai city. At length we have got to the end of a long 
inquiry and we find that textual Vaticanism rests mainly upon 
the authority of Eusebius of Caesarea. The Gospel of Vaticanism 
was revised, corrected and abbreviated by him. 

Another question remains, and a most important one—What is 
the value of Eusebius’s authority? Was he an orthodox Catholic 
bishop or an Arian heretic? We behold him defending the 
truth at Nicea and presiding over Arians at Tyre; he was the 
friend of “ one-eyed” Acacius, but the enemy of St. Athanasius ; 
Socrates and Gelasius defend him, Nicephorus and Photius 
condemn him. His name is found in martyrologies, yet a General 
Council pronounces him “Anathema.” He is styled the Father of 
Keelesiastical History, yet St. Jerome calls him “ the standard- 
+ of the Arian faction.” Justly, then, may Rohrbacher call 

im 
Aman of equivocal reputation, more erudite than profound, more a 
thetorician than a theologian, more courtier than bishop, more Arian 
than orthodox. 


_ Cardinal Newman’s judgment of Eusebius is yet more severe :— 


His acts are his confession, He openly sides with those whose 
blasphemies a true Christian would have abhorred, and he sanctioned 
= shared their deeds of violence and injustice perpetrated on the 

atholics, 


Apart from the general question of Eusebius’s Arianism, we ask 
ourselves how far his heretical opinions would tend to vitiate and 
affect the Scripture codices he sent to Constantine? Canon Cook 
does not think that Eusebius would have dared knowingly to 
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interpolate or corrupt the sacred text. But he wisely remarks 
that :— 


In cases of disputed or doubtful readings, which could not but 
occur frequently in the actual state of recensions or written authorities 
at that time, it would be too great a strain upon our candour or cre- 
dulity to assume that a preference would not be shown for that 
reading which favoured the views of the party of which Eusebius 
was an avowed partizan and, with all his discretion, an earnest de- 
fender. Consciously or unconsciously, as is unquestionably the case 
with translators, critics and even transcribers are influenced by their 
dominant tendencies and prepossessions (p. 166). 


A circumstance which strengthens our suspicions is that these 
codices were written at the very time when Arianism was in the 
ascendant and thought to keep there. What are we to think 
of the literary sincerity of the man who was a party to suborning 
false witness against St. Eustathius at Antioch, and against St. 
Athanasius at Tyre? If Eusebius acted thus dishonestly with 
God’s Saints, he may well be suspected of dealing deceitfully 
with the Word of God. If he could leave the Council of Nicea 
out of Church History because it displeased him, he may rightly 
be suspected of omitting from the New Testament verses of 
which he did not approve. That in his Life of Constantine he 
should flatter the Emperor need not surprise us. But ‘ what 
are we to think,” Moehler asks, “ when we see Eusebius, so great 
a flatterer himself, accusing another of flattery?” for this was 
one of the many accusations Eusebius brought against Marcellus 
of Ancyra. Eusebius lies under grave suspicion of having 
tampered with the text of Josephus. The owl, which Josephus 
says that Herod Agrippa saw before his death, Eusebius by 
dexterous textual manipulation turns into an angel—the one 
case in which is a defender of Eusebius forced to admit “a 
sinceritatis vid deflexit noster.”’ The treatment of St. Mark’s 
last twelve verses in the Sinaitic Codex is another, and we think 
a stronger, case. Here Eusebius seems to be caught in the very 
act of making away with the verses he objected to. Thanks to 
Tischendorf’s keen vision we see him tearing out the page and 
substituting for it another page written large, so that the fraud 
might not be found out. As far as it lay in his power Eusebius 
is convicted of an attempt to suppress a vital part of the Gospel 
message. Supposing that other manuscripts had perished and 
only the two oldest manuscripts and their transcripts had been 
handed down, who would have suspected the robbery? Surely 
this fact alone should make scholars cautious about attributing 
too much importance to the omission of 1 John v. 7-8 by these 
same manuscripts. Archdeacon Farrar in his last work on “The 
Early Days of Christianity” makes an offensive remark about 
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“the gross immorality of defending a passage, manifestly 
spurious, because of its doctrinal usefulness.” We do not know 
of any one who has defended the verse on such a ground, but we 
have good reason for saying that Eusebius was quite equal to 
omitting the verse if it was “doctrinally useful” to him to do 
so.* We are tempted to retort that certain latitudinarian clergy- 
men of the Church of England seem ready to give up to biblical 
rationalism everything, except their livings. Dr. Farrar says 
that the last verses of St. Mark are canonical but almost cer- 
tainly unauthentiec (“ Life of Christ,” p. 721). 

That for some reason or another Eusebius and his revised text 
had no great weight with the age in which he lived, is clear from 
undoubted facts. We should surely expect that at least in Con- 
stantinople the fifty Imperial codices would have sufficed to give 
along pre-eminence to the Eusebian version of the New Testament. 
But St. Chrysostom’s homilies delivered in that city prove that 
in fifty years their influence was extinct. So, too, the other 
Greek Fathers at the close of the fourth century give no sanction 
to his peculiar readings and omissions. They all agree in using 
a text which closely resembles that found in the Alexandrian 
Codex and accords with the traditional Greek text. St. Jerome 
is invited by Pope St. Damasus to revise the old Latin versions 
“ad fidem Grecorum codicum, sed veterum.” What class of 


manuscript did this great doctor choose out as being vera exem- 
plaria—those like what Eusebius edited, or those which harmo- 
nized with the traditional text? We have to thank Dr. Hort 
for supplying an answer to this decisive question :— 


By a curious and apparently unnoticed coincidence, the text of the 
Alexandrian Codex, in several books, agrees with the Latin Vulgate 
in so many peculiar readings devoid of old Latin attestation as to 
leave little doubt that a Greek manuscript, largely employed by Jerome 
in his revision of the Latin version, must have had, to a great extent, 
a common original with the Alexandrian manuscript (Introduction, 
p- 152). 

From the Apologia of St. Athanasius we learn that Constans, 
the Catholic Emperor of the West, gave him a commission very 
similar to that which Eusebius received from Constantine, and 
that he fulfilled the commission at Alexandria. If one of these 
Athanasian codices could be produced and confronted with the 
Vatican text, we are convinced that it would exhibit what Dr. 
Hort calls “a broad contrast.” But unhappily the Darwinian 
law of the survival of the fittest does not hold good in the 


* We are glad to call attention to the Rev. H. T. Armfield’s new book 
in defence of ‘The Three Witnesses” (London : Bagster & Son). We 
congratulate the learned author on his courage in joining what he justly 
alls the “ forlorn hope” of defending the verse. 
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world of manuscripts, and the Athanasian codices have perished. 
Were it not for a slight discrepancy of date, one would be 
tempted to think that the Alexandrian Codex might be one. 
But we must content ourselves with the fact that the Scripture 
citations in St. Athanasius agree in the main with the Alex- 
andrian readings, and this fact alone serves to discredit the 
authority of Eusebius and his recension. Why, then, should the 
nineteenth century think so much of what the fourth thought 
so little? 

Immediately the Revised Version of the New Testament 
was published we raised an indignant protest against its 
omissions. Instead of defending each passage in detail, we 
have sought out the fundamental error underlying all its sins of 
omission, and we find it to be textual Vaticanism—that is, 
implicit confidence in the Vatican Codex. We have striven to 
show that the Revision Company have done wrong to abandon 
the old traditional text to pin their faith to a carelessly written 
manuscript of most doubtful antecedents. One question the 
editor of the “ Speaker’s Commentary” asks more than once— 
What will Convocation do? “ Will it dare” to approve a 
Version which mutilates St. Luke and abbreviates St. Mark? 
“ Will it dare” to sanction the omission of the Heavenly 
Witnesses and the insertion of Arianizing notes like that on 
Rom. ix.5?* It is evident that the Revisers have brought 
upon their State Church a grave difficulty by unsettling the 
traditional text of the New Testament. They have raised a 
question which neither Parliament, nor Privy Council, nor Mr. 
Gladstone himself can answer. Their Bishops and their Deans 
and wise men cannot say with certainty what were the actual 
words, the ipsissima verba, which Apostles and Evangelists 
wrote in certain vital passages where manuscripts differ. Their 


* The note referred to is a marginal appendix to one of the strongest 
texts for proving the Divinity of Christ. “Of whom (i.e. the Israelites) 
is Christ according to the flesh, who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen.” The note is—‘ Some modern interpreters place a full stop after 
flesh, and translate, He who is God over all be (is) blessed for ever ; or, He 
who is over all is God, blessed for ever. Others punctuate, flesh, who is 
over all. God be (is) blessed for ever”’ The American Committee 
apparently could not be satisfied with any of these renderings, and so 
have recorded one of their own, which is “ flesh : he, who is over all, God, 
be blessed for ever.” Canon Cook is right in calling this “a very painfal 
and offensive” note. He evidently thinks that Dr. Vance Smith, the 
Unitarian, led his brother Revisers to offer this gratuitous insult to 
believers in the Incarnation. Nor had they here their common excuse about: 
“the two oldest manuscripts,” for it is well known that the oldest manu- 
scripts have here no punctuation at first hand, though Dr. Vance Smith, 
looking through Unitarian spectacles, thinks he can detect such marks 
in the Codex. 
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textual critics may theorize aboutWestern and Syrian and neutral 
texts, but in the end they must own, with Dr. Hort—“ We are 
obliged to come to the individual mind at last.” Their 
Church established itself on an appeal to the Scriptures 
only. For three centuries it has been disputing as to what the 
Scriptures really meant. And now at length stern logic moves 
the previous question—What does the Scripture really say ? 
On Protestant principles there is no adequate answer to this 
short of the production of the sacred autographs of the inspired 
writers, and these have perished. If “the Bible, and the Bible 
only” were the true rule of faith, Divine Providence would not 
have suffered those autographs to have been lost at the very 
dawn of the Church’s history. Surely then New Testament 
Vaticanism, the vain appeal to the dead letter of a suspected 
manuscript, is the reductio ad absurdum of expiring Pro-- 
testantism. 
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Science Hotices. 


Prof. Henrici on Mathematical Teaching.—Prof. Henrici’s 
fondness for modern geometrical methods is well known. He never 
had a better platform for enunciating his views than in the Mathe- 
matical Section of the British Association. As president of the Section 
his remarks were received with great attention, and he used his 
position to‘deliver a most decided attack upon the results of geometrical 
teaching in England. The words of so experienced a teacher are 
well entitled to a respectful hearing. He considers the use of Euclid 
as a text-book most unsatisfactory for imparting the elements of 
geometry. In advancing this he knows that he will have the masters of 
our schools and colleges as a body opposed to hisviews. The reason is 
not far to seek. There are two results that may be fairly expected from a 
study of geometry: the strengthening of the reasoning faculty, and the 
advancement of geometrical science. Now, our teachers naturally are 
more concerned with the improvement of the students under their 
immediate charge than with the geometrical reputation of the nation 
before the savants of Europe. They have under their own eyes 
proofs of the educational value of Euclid, and they sturdily decline to 
yield to the modern demands. Yet there is much to be said for 
Prof. Henrici’s view, that the country, as a whole, is a distinct loser 
by this slavish adherence to Euclid. The spirit of Euclid has departed 
from our midst and it is with his dry bones that we are consoling 
ourselves. England is singularly behind other continental nations 
in geometrical science. The schools that produced a Newton have 
found themselves reduced to utter barrenness. France has since 
produced Lagrange and Laplace, while a host of mathematicians, among 
whom is the far-famed Steiner, have testified to the keen pursuit of 
geometry in Germany. All these years England has scarcely added a 
name to the muster-roll of original workers in mathematics. For 
this decadence the Professor holds that there is only one cause—our 
worship of the golden calf Euclid. But there is a graver charge 
still—of the unproductiveness of our schools, Our engineers in their 
practical work have received little or no help from the mathema- 
tician. The formulas on which their calculations are based have all 
been invented by themselves, and have often entailed costly and 
elaborate experiments. It may be objected that pure science is not 
bound to connect itself with practical results, that its highest efforts 
can be achieved only by the rigid exclusion of all mercenary con- 
siderations, This is perfectly true. But pure science should, to justify 
its pretensions, make some progress in theory at least. A school that 
can record no extension into the realms either of the practical or the 
absolute must be barren indeed. Such we fear is the condition of 
our English Universities. 
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The Imperfections of Euclid. — Curiously enough Prof. 
Henrici’s words are supported by a very striking article in the October 
number of the Revue des Questions scientifiques. It is F. Carbonelle, 
S.J., who undertakes to point out that those very parts of Euclid, the 
definitions and axioms, which seem even to compel assent, are 
after all far from possessing the universal application with which they 
are credited. Euclid, he contends, is sailing under false colours. 
His work is put forward as a practice of pure reason, but properly 
understood it is only founded on experience. Geometry blends in 
inextricable confusion two ideas of the term “ space” which should be 
kept quite apart. In metaphysics we distinguish between a real and 
imaginary space. Real space is that region within which the material 
universe is wholly contained, a thing essentially finite. But beyond 
this there is an exterior space which is termed imaginary. Now, it is 
laid down by Euclid as an axiomatic truth, that a straight line may 
be prolonged indefinitely. Is this correct? It is certainly untrue of 
real space, for there can be no indefinite prolongations in a finite 
system. Then perhaps it is true of imaginary space? We have no 
right to assume that it is; a self-evident truth cannot lay claim to be 
such as long as the contrary is conceivable. Now, it is barely 
conceivable that in imaginary space straight lines may be allowed to 
reach a maximum distance and no more, just as in a circle there is a 
maximum distance between two of its points. We do not intend to 
assert that such isthe case. It is enough for our purpose to point out 
the confusion in the use of the term “space” in Euclidean geometry, and 
that from this confusion of thought an axiom is deprived of its very 
essence—viz., self-evidence. 

Electrical Progress.—It is not necessary that electro-motion 
should be confined to the narrow field of propelling the huge coaches 
that are necessary for the comfort of human travelling. A most use- 
ful function might be filled by an electric railway devoted exclusively 
to the conveyance of letters and parcels. The necessary features in 
the construction are a very high speed and very light material. Such 
an idea has been worked out by Mr. F. H. Danchell, C.E., who is 
exhibiting in London a working model of his machine. The engine 
runs on a single rail balanced by a rail overhead ; this latter also 
serves to convey the current from the central works. Friction is 
reduced to a minimum, and the most extraordinary speed of 200 miles 
an hour has been achieved. Such an invention applied to the Parcels 
Post would soon remove the stigma of failure now attached to it. 

It is with great pleasure that we have to record from the Sister 
Isle a discovery that promises important results in dynamo-machines. 
Dr. Meldon, of Dublin, is the patient investigator who has come across 
anew property in electric magnets hitherto unknown or unappreciated. 
Let us take a magnet capable, say, of supporting a pound weight. © If 
we join to this twelve other magnets of equal power we might reason- 
ably expect them to hold a weight of 12 lbs. But such is not the 
case. The twelve are no betterthan one. They can support no more 
than a weight of one pound. This anomaly it was that Dr. Meldon 
set himself to study, and his researches have enabled him not only to 
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explain but to master the difficulty. It isa mere question of insula- 
tion. By placing layers of gutta-percha between the magnets, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the energy of each magnet preserved and 
equal to the theoretical demands. It is easy to see what an important 
bearing this will have on the development of electric propulsion. The 
great drawbacks hitherto experienced in this matter have arisen from 
the bulky and cumbersome machinery that was necessary. Here we have 
a light, powerful combination that will require only one-tenth of the 
battery-power that the systems actually in work demand. The prac- 
tical value of the new principle was put to the test by fixing one of 
Dr. Meldon’s motors in a small launch. The results seem to have 
been satisfactory. The battery-power was derived from bichromate 
cells—a method, of course, too costly for general use. It will be 
interesting to hear further results of Dr. Meldon’s motor, and to learn 
what weight of accumulators he will use to produce results equal to 
those achieved by the actual electric launches. 

Prehistoric Footprints.—A find of a somewhat curious nature has 
been stumbled across in Nevada. Within the precincts of the prison 
at Caiston there is an extensive quarry; and the workmen in their 
progress have uncovered some blocks of sandstone on which are im- 
printed unmistakable tracks and trails. Among these the footprints of 
the mammoth, the hyena, the horse, and other animals have been recog- 
nized. There are, however, other impressions which, were it not for 
their size, would certainly be declared human footprints. They vary 
from eighteen to twenty inches in length. The longest human foot on 
record was that of a Chinese of Shang-hai, and measured 13} inches. 
These prints, if human footprints they be, must have belonged to a 
race of giants surpassing in height the tallest individual of which we 
have any record. 

Some will no doubt welcome these discoveries as calculated to 
throw light on the great mound builders of Ohio, the constructors of 
dolmens, cromlechs, and other enormous works of prehistoric times. 
If we have here human footprints we shall have additional reason for 
attributing these mighty fabrics to a race of giants. Judging from 
the size of the prints we should say that such men must have been 
over ten feet in height. Others maintain that these tracks are caused 
byan ordinary-sized human foot covered with moccasins. It may reason- 
ably be urged that until we are sure that they are not the traces of 
some animal not yet determined, we should hesitate to ascribe them to 
man. In the meantime, the safest course is to suspend judgment. 
Scientists have so often been deluded by similar startling announce- 
ments that they can hardly be blamed if they remand the case until 
further evidence is forthcoming. 

The Persistency of Animalcules.—Mr. Jabez Hogg has been 
pursuing some researches into the life-history of that interesting little 
animalcule, the rotifer vulgaris, which promise some curious results. 
The dry dust of a garden in Devonshire was found by Mr. Hogg to be 
teeming with insect-life. A few drops of water on this dust soon set 
in wheel-like motion the cilia of the rotifers, and sent them darting 
hither and thither in wild excitement across the microscopic cell. 
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How long these little animals had lain dormant in that garden dust it 
was impossible to say ; Mr. Hogg therefore resolved to put their tenacity 
of life to some pretty severe tests. The first few grains of dust revealed 
about twenty rotifers, they were regularly supplied with water for 
about a month until their number had increased to thirty. The water 
in the cell was then allowed to dry up, and nothing remained but a thin 
film of dust. But this, when submitted to the highest powers of the 
microscope, failed to show any trace of the little inmates. This 
alternate moistening and drying was repeated for twelve months and 
the same phenomena were exactly repeated. The animals seemed to 
take up life and sensation at the point where it had been so rudely cut 
short by the drought. At the end of the fourth experiment their number 
had swollen to sixty, of different sizes and growths. It is instructive 
to note that no other species of rotifer made its appearance in the cell. 
When we consider the large variety of the species, and their ubiquity 
in common water, this fact is almost conclusive that no increase came 
from without. This other pole of creation seems to show a superiority 
to the ordinary conditions of decay and death which is denied to the 
nobler part. If man in his evolution had to pass through this germ- 
like state of existence he has sadly forgotten ‘the glories he hath 
known, and the imperial palace whence he came.” 

Science and Religion.—Mr. Leslie Stephens is a bold and 
original thinker, and his remarks are always interesting and stimulating. 
At a late meeting in University College, London, he was called upon 
for his views on the supposed conflict between Religion and Science. 
He did not conceal from his hearers that he felt great interest in the 
progress of science and very little concern at the wholesale destruction 
of Christian belief. But when he proceeded to state his views we 
hardly know what to think; for if he came to curse, his words certainly 
convey no other meaning than a blessing. There is no earnest believer 
who will not hail his definition of “ science,” and heartily join in a 
wish that it were more widely accepted. ‘ Science,” he says, “is that 
body of truths that may be held to be definitely established, so that 
no reasonable person doubts them.” The acceptance of such a defini- 
tion would go far to silence much vague language as to the supposed 
antagonism of the Church to Science. Of the facts of Science, properly 
so-called, not many are so definitely established as to receive the assent 
of all reasonable men. The law of gravitation and the laws of 
astronomy generally certainly fulfil the conditions that entitle them 
to universal acceptance. Such well-established laws as these the 
Church shows no unwillingness to accept. The case is different with 
that other class of assertions that claim the name of science—theories, 
hypotheses resting on feeble arguments, views that are very far from 
commanding universal consent. Of such a nature is the theory of the 
existence of man in miocene times, the theory of the multiplicity of 
the human species, the attempt to explain all spiritual phenomena by 
material laws. Judged by the light of Mr. Stephens’s definition these 
crude assertions are not yet able to claim the title “ scientific.” That 
the Church is opposed to such assertions is quite true, but it is a little 
presumptuous on these grounds to accuse the Church of general 
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antagonism to Science. Few reasonable persons will be surprised at 


our reprobation of this latter class of doctrines. Their propagation 
as matters of certainty is singularly pernicious in its effects. The faith 
of thousands is destroyed by putting trust in men who put forward 
startling, ill-digested views as if they were enunciating matters of 
universal acceptance. As we condemn the action of those colonists 
who introduce the resources of civilization among the poor Indians 
only to effect their more speedy extermination, so we cannot but 
reprobate those reckless scientists who are deliberately ruining the 
faith and the morality of many. Evils of this kind Mr. Stephens is 
ready to admit. ‘ Modern Science,” he says, ‘‘is inevitably destroying 
many beliefs under which people have lived well and happily. It is 
undeniable that this causes pain; and that it may be injurious to their 
morality, I shall not attempt to deny. But when I am asked to say 
that therefore Science is injurious I have to come back to my original 
proposition—the remedy is more Science.” 

Such words, coming as they do from a leader of modern thought, 
more than justify the attitude taken by all earnest believers to the 
crude theories of modern Science. It is curious, too, to find the advice 
of our Holy Father in his Encyclical to the Bishops of Northern 
Italy receiving confirmation from so unexpected a quarter: “ Revera 
fidei nostre defensio, in qua laborare maxime debet Sacerdotum 
industria, et que est tantopere his temporibus necessaria, doctrinam 
desiderat non vulgarem neque mediocrem, sed exquisitam et variam ; 
quz non modo sacras sed etiam philosophicas disciplinas complectatur, 
et physicorum sit et historicorum tractatione locuples” (Encyclical 
“ Etsi Nos ”). 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. Betresueim, of Cologne. 


1. Katholik. 


HE “Katholik ” for September and October contains a series of 
T curious documents collected by Dr. Schill, of Freiburg Univer- 
sity, from the Roman Archives. As far back as 1875 Professor Schill, 
a gifted disciple of Cardinal Hergenriither, brought out an exhaustive 
history of the celebrated Bull, “ Unigenitus” (Freiburg: Herder). 
At present he is engaged writing the general history of Jansenism—a 
work which he expects to publish in the course of 1884—and has 
had occasion to examine the Roman libraries, in doing which he has met 
with some most precious manuscripts having reference to Jansenism. 
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No heresy of the last three centuries has more sorely-vexed France, 
or under the species of piety, laid waste so wide districts of its church, 
or elicited more important decisions from the Holy See, than the heresy 
of Jansenius. From the first prohibition, August 1, 1641, of the Bishop 
of Ypres’ works by the Roman Inquisition, to August 28, 1794, when 
Pius VI. condemned the decisions of the synod of Pistoja, Jansenism, 
like another Proteus, has been continually re-appearing under new 
forms. And any documents throwing new light on the development of 
that momentous religious movement must be warmly welcomed. It 
was in the Bibliotheca Angelica that Dr. Schill discovered two bulky 
volumes containing manuscripts of Cardinal Tamburini, first Abbot 
of St. Paolo fuori le Mura, afterwards member of the Inquisition, whom 
Benedict XIV., in 1743, raised to the purple. These manuscripts 
furnish narrations prepared with a view to the discussions which took 
place in the Inquisition, having been, for the most part, collected to 
afford due information to the members of the Holy Office when they 
should be called upon to expatiate on and investigate their subject- 
matters. ‘lhe narrative gathered by Dr. Schill refers to one of the 
most prominent epochs of Jansenism ; for it embraces the grave trans- 
actions of the congregation convened by Innocent X., April 12, 1651, 
which lasted for two years, and resulted in the well-known Bull, “Cum 
occasione,” and was the first condemnation of the pernicious Jansenist- 
ical error. The very man who took the most prominent part in these 
transactions is likewise author of the narration in Cardinal Tamburini’s 
volumes—Francesco Albizzi. Acting as Assessor of the Holy Office, 
he was one of the most influential and dextrous opponents of the error ; 
indeed, no Roman prelate of that time was more deeply hated by the 
Jansenists than Mgr. Albizzi. To him we are indebted for the cele- 
brated Bulls “In eminenti” and “Cum occasione.” The purple 
given to him by Innocent X. was but the becoming reward of his sin- 
gular merits. The space at my disposal does not allow me to give any 
details of Albizzi’s narrative. But the general impression which it 
leaves on the mind may be mentioned. First, then, the five proposi- 
tions were most accurately and conscientiously examined and discussed 
before the Pope passed formal judgment upon them. Secondly, any 
abettors, either direct or indirect, of Jansenius, were allowed ample 
opportunities of explaining and defending their doctrine: opportunities 
which they largely used. Lastly, the Pope, in rejecting the five pro- 
positions, did not in the least condemn any abstract topics; it was the 
very doctrine of Jansenius, as implied in his well-known works, on 
which judgment was passed. In concluding his narrative Mgr. 
Albizzi mentions a curious fact which occurred after the publication 
of the Bull, May 31, 1653. The French doctors who had come to 
Rome to second the cause of their master, before setting out on the 
return to France had an audience of Innocent X. The Pope pater- 
nally received them, whilst they spontaneously promised the Holy 
Father they would filially submit to the Bull as well as to further in- 
junctions of the Holy See. This authentic relation reflects unfavour- 
ably on Saint-Amour, who asserts that the Pope in that audience had 
insisted on no declaration whatever. Albizzi’s last words are credit- 
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able to him: ‘ Quantum vero in hoc tam gravi negotio ego labora- 
verim, Deus scit. Utinam reposita mihi sit merces in Paradiso.” 

Professor Pohle, of Leeds Seminary, who shows himself to be as able 
a theologian as he is well versed in natural science, continues his study 
on the system of P. Secchi. He here deals mainly with Secchi’s 
opinions about God and the world, Christianity and Catholicism. 
Professor Pohle would deserve well of English Catholic literature 
if he would bring out in English a biography of P. Secchi. His able 
German work on the great astronomer could easily be completed, and 
its value enhanced by combining with it the articles contributed to 
the Katholik. 

Historisch-politische Blatter—The October number of this Review 
relates to a collection of documents gathered from the Vatican and 
Vienna Archives by Rev. Sauer, priest of the German Campo Santo, 
opposite St. Peter’s, Rome. They are headed “ Rom und Wien im 
Jahre 1683” (Wien, 1883). The main result of these documents 
may be briefly expressed in the words of John Newald: “ From his 
extreme embarrassment the Emperor Leopold I. has been rescued by 
the large subsidies contributed by Innocent XI.” Indeed, this Pope 
exerted every nerve to help the Emperor's cause, which undoubtedly 
was the common. cause of all Christian peoples, But a full, just ap- 
preciation of what this holy Pope did towards opposing the Turk is to 
be measured less by his material contributions than by his political 
exertions, The story of these latter is also traced by the author of 
this rare collection. Besides letters of the Pope and the Emperor, we 
have a iarge quantity of despatches sent by the Venetian Ambassador 
Contarini, and the Nuncios of Vienna and Warsaw, Monsignori 
Buonvisi and Pallavicini. The international position of the Holy See 
is brought into prominence in these events ; more so, indeed, than by 
any events of late centuries, A contemporary clever Dutch statesman, 
Leo van Aitzema, could not help uttering those memorable 
words: ‘ Politically speaking, the Papacy or the Papal Govern- 
ment is one of the most illustrious and durable republics that has 
ever existed.” Canon Morgott, of Eichstiidt (Bavaria) contributes 
several articles under the heading “‘ Monumenta Francisiana,” giving a 
wonderful account of the marvellous literary activity being shown at 
the present time by the order of St. Francis. The accomplishments of 
its best champions in our century recall the period of the Middle Ages in 
which the Order poured out its first enthusiasm. In Morgott’s review 
we meet with a host of learned Italian Franciscans who, supported by St. 
Bonaventure, are treating the highest topics of metaphysics and 
dogmatic theology. It would be tedious to enumerate a long list of mere 
names. Only two seem to demand special mention: P. John of La 
Rochelle (Joannes a Rupella), and P. Gerhard a Prato. To the 
former we are indebted for a “Summa de Anima,” published by P. 
Domenichelli : Prato, 1882, whilst the latter left behind him “ Brevilo- 
quium super Libros Sententiarum,” edited by P. Marcellino da Civezza : 
Prato, 1882. Domenichelli accompanies his edition of John of La 
Rochelle by a learned dissertation “ La Filosofia e la Scuola francisiana” 
the gist of which may be said to lie in the small, but suggestive phrase : 
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“ Outside of Christianity there is not to be found a true and exact 
philosophy.” Whatever progress psychology may boast in modern 
times, the principles of this noble science, as established by Catholic 
Schoolmen, can never be forsuken without wrecking the whole system. 
To the November number I contributed a notice on F. Stevenson’s 
book, ‘“‘ Nau’s Narrative” concerning Mary Queen of Scots. I may here 
mention the curious fact which Dr. Cardauns in his recent able pamphlet 
on Queen Mary has conclusively established—that Nau’s narrative was, 
in great part, published in the chronicles of Holinshed. 

3. Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft.—Three learned 
articles on ‘‘The False Donation of Constantine” contributed to this 
Jahrbuch have been exciting the deepest interest throughout Catholic 
and Protestant Germany. The author is Dr. Grauert of the Bavarian 
Public Record Office, Munich. Critical sagacity, wide historical reading, 
diligent study of manuscripts in both German and foreign archives, and 
more especially a clear “sensus Catholicus” concur to give high value 
to these articles. Dr. Grauert establishes the fact that the oldest code 
of the donation belongs to the National Library, Paris (Cod. 2777), 
and beyond any doubt originated in the celebrated convent of St. 
Denis, where it was written in the ninth century. The origin of the 
donation is not at all to be traced to Italy, still less to Rome, the 
Popes alluding to it only as late as Leo IX. It can only have originated 
in a country where the veneration of images was permitted but not 
approved of—that is France, the home of the Pseudo Isidore. 

4, Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—F¥. Lehmkuhl, who, by the way, has 
just published the first part of a “‘ Theologia Moralis,” contributes an 
article on the much agitated question of the German labourer, and 
vindicates the Catholic idea of the labourer’s position towards the 
capitalist-employer against several modern theories launched in 
Germany during last summer. F. Spillman has finished his interesting 
series of articles on the “justice murders” of Titus Oates’ persecution, 
which have been read in Germany with general interest. Two 
articles are devoted to the life of the late F. Kleutgen. The more 
this great man has done for Catholic higher studies the more does he 
deserve an exhaustive biography. What we here learn concerning 
his youth deeply impresses one with the dangers to which Catholic 
youth are exposed in our century, and not less with the wonderful 
providence which watched over young Kleutgen’s career. F. Kreiten 
continues his biographical notice of our great German Catholic poetess, 
Annette von Droste Hulshoff. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civiltd Cattolica. 6 Ottobre. 
Letter of Leo XIII, on Historical Studies. 

HE number of the Civilta Cattolica for October 6 contains a good 
article on the Letter of Leo XIII., ‘‘ Sepenumero considerantes,” 
upon the subject of historical studies. The wisdom of this letter is con- 
sidered both in its religious and political aspects, for the Pope, as the 
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writer observes, is the first personage in the world, and his dignity is 
supreme in both orders. In the religious, he is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ and Head of the whole Catholic Church—that is, by right, of the 
whole human race. In the political order his sovereignty is the most 
ancient, the most legitimate, the most sacred and inviolable, and, by its 
union with the Pontifical authority, it is the centre and ought to be 
also the safeguard of all other authority. From hence is derived the 
double influence which he ought to exercise on earth, religious and 
political, with subordination of the latter to the former. This influence 
all the Popes more or less have exercised, and we have seen our present 
supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII, ever intent on using it, directly or in- 
directly, for the prosperity of the Church and the welfare of the State. 
Aided by supernal light, he discerns the special character of modern 
warfare against the Church of God, the aim of which is to destroy it, 
if possible, by rendering it despicable and hateful. For this end, its 
enemies strive to prove its doctrines to be false and thus bring it into 
contempt, and show that it has never caused anything but evil to man- 
kind, thereby exciting hatred against it. To attain the former end, 
they oppose science to the Church; to accomplish the latter, they 

* falsify and pervert history. Pope Leo, certain of the truth of the 
Church’s teaching, and that any science setting itself in opposition 
thereto must be false and deceitful, desired nevertheless that the doctrine 
of the Church should be defended by true and solid science. He 
accordingly published the Encyclical “‘Aterni Patris,” the effect of which 
has been most beneficial in the Catholic schools, And now, before five 
years had elapsed, he proceeds to snatch their weapons from the hands 
of those who, by falsifying history, would make the Church appear the 
cause of all social evils, and thus incite the ignorant multitudes to 
detest and abhor it. Waiving the @ priori certainty of the Church’s 
innocence and the falsehood of the calumnies of its adversaries, he 
desires that the truth should be demonstrated by rigorous proofs drawn 
from authentic documents, and with this view has thrown open for 
inspection the historic treasures of the Vatican archives. 

The writer, after noticing some of the sneers with which the extreme 
Liberal journals have met this generous offer, alludes to the comments 
of the so-called moderate Liberals, which, however disguised, do not 
differ in substance from those of the more advanced party. While 
confessing that the Pope is right in maintaining that history has been 
falsitied to a considerable extent, and specially in regard to the relations 
between the Popes and Italy, and that in consequence an erroneous 
public opinion has been formed concerning the Church, the Popes, 
and the clergy, they themselves, in point of fact, repeat the same 
calumnies, and adopt the same sophisms and the same equivocations 
wherewith to delude the masses. They have found a mouthpiece in 
Bonghi, who has published an article entitled “‘ Leo XIII. and History” 
in the Nuova Antologia. “It isa marvel to us,” says the writer, “that 
passion can so far blind Bonghi, who is a man of no mean intellect, as 
to induce him to indulge in sophistry worthy of the meanest Liberal 
scribbler of our days; but he must serve his party.” This letter is 
reviewed in three articles in the Civiltd Cattolica, which have appeared 
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successively on October 20 and November 3 and 17, and are devoted 
to meeting the aspersions cast by Bonghi on the Holy Father—~ 
aspersions in direct contradiction to his exordium, which contains a 
laudatory recognition both of the end the Pontiff has in view and the 
means he has adopted in order to attain it; for, after the more or less 
sincere panegyric bestowed on Pope Leo in his first six paragraphs, 
Bonghi proceeds to string together a series of impertinent accusations, 
imputations, and baseless assertions, calculated to demolish all that he 
had previously conceded. The writer follows him in the weary task 
of exposing the futility, inconsistency, and sophistry contained in this 
abusive tirade. j 


The Modern Idea of Liberty. 


HE article entitled ‘‘ Modernismo a rispetto della Liberti’”’ demon- 

strates the false notion of liberty held by modern Liberals, contrasting 
it with the true definition. The conception of liberty, or the freedom of 
the will, in a created being, involves that of authority. To separate 
the one from the other is to confound the creature with the Creator; in 
other words, it is to deny God. The Divine will alone, in its free 
action, has no need of a directing authority, and this because the will 
of the First Cause, independent and absolute, is identified with wisdom 
itself, and is in itself the supreme rule of the good and the just. But 
the created will needs guidance in its free action. It is not essential 
good but only a tendency to good, hence it must be regulated; and it 
is not a rule to itself. But according to modern Liberalism man is a 
law to himself. Such a proposition is sheer folly. Liberty is the 
gift of a faculty to the human soul which has essentially for its end 
the perfecting of that soul and its consequent felicity. The soul 
necessarily loves and desires its own felicity. In this respect the 
will cannot have a free choice, for no one can wish for unhappiness, 
known to be such. But as regards the ascertaining that in which true 
felicity consists, and the means for attaining to it, the will is not neces- 
sarily attracted, but has the free exercise of choice; accordingly it needs 
light and guidance that it may not err in that choice. The proper 
sphere, therefore, of the exercise of liberty is within the circle of 
what is good, for it is thus alone that liberty can answer the end for 
which it was bestowed. 

Even Montesquieu, in a moment of distraction, when common sense 
prevailed over his false principles, said, ‘‘ Liberty can only consist in 
being able to do what we ought to wish to do and in not being con- 
strained to do that which we ought not to wish to do.” To be able 
to do what is good and right without obstacle, this is true 
freedom, as respects man, both individually and socially. But those 
societies which are infected by Modernism do the precise opposite. 
They grant full licence to evil, and place a thousand obstacles in the 
way of good. Thus is the very idea of society perverted, which is 
designed to be an aid to individuals for the more easy attainment of 
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their proper end. From a help thereto, society is converted into a 
hindrance. It is a society opposed to both nature and reason. It is 
the worst kind of tyranny—a tyranny over souls. If such a society 
cannot be otherwise freed from the clutches of Modernism, it 
would perhaps be a lesser evil that it should be dissolved, since the 
disconnected elements might, from the social nature of man, reunite 
to form a better order. And nota few in the present day use this 
language, and it is difficult to prove them altogether wrong. Liberty, 
as understood and favoured by modern Liberals, tends to the worst 
of servitudes. Having shaken off dependence on God, society falls 
into dependance on man. Force is substituted for right, arbitrary 
will for reason. The ultimate goal of Modernism is Cesarism—that is, 
the absorption of society, and hence of the individuals composing it, inthe 
omnipotent power of the ruler. And it is not necessary that Cesarism, as 
such,'should be embodied in one person with the title of emperor or king; 
it can easily take form in a more or less restricted oligarchy or in a 
republic of an extremely popular character. We see this exemplified 
in France at this very moment, where, under the garb of the most 
radical democracy, the vilest Cesarism reigns. Where the principle 
of Cxsarism is dominant it matters not what shape or name it assumes. 
That principle always implies the substitution of force for right, 
Now, it is plain that to this rule of force of Modernism, which casts 
off Divine authority, the regulator of liberty, whether in itself or 
through its appointed representatives, is necessarily leading. For 
since the independent, unchecked liberty of each individual must 
result in utter discord, no resource remains in order to create a 
preponderant principle of unity but to ground it on a self-devised, 
arbitrary consent. In the prevalence of number, the numerical 
majority, this arbitrary consent is embodied: such is the principle of 
sovereignty according to Modernism. Now, number, as such, only 
gives force, which thus becomes the arbiter in the place of right and 
reason, From such an evil there is no escape but through the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The adherents and promoters of Modernism 
know this well, and accordingly strain every effort to combat the 
Church, to suffocate its voice, and tc remove its influence from society 
and from every department of civil organization. Society, therefore, 
is now called upon to choose between Catholicism and Cesarism. 
The former, by submitting human liberty to God, will save it; the 
second, by emancipating it from God, will destroy it and subject it 
to man—that is, to the vilest slavery. On its choice depends the 
salvation or ruin of this world of ours. 


Martin Luther. 3 e17 Novembre. 


MONGST several other articles of interest during the last quarter, 

the two upon Martin Luther, as being the great subject of the 

day, claim special notice. The first, that of Nov. 3, entitled “Chi 
fosse Martin Lutero,” treats of the man himself; the second, that of 
Nov. 17, entitled “ Dell’ Opera di Martin Lutero,” reviews his work. 
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We do not think we have seen the subject better treated within the 
compass of a few pages than it is in these articles. What were the 
immediate effects of that apostasy from the Church, from faith, and 
from morals which has been masked, ironically, we should say, under 
the name of “ reformation,” Luther, as the writer observes, has himself 
declared, as well as his great disciple, Melanchthon, and, after them, 
Calvin, “The world,” says Luther, ‘is getting worse every day, and 
is increasing in wickedness. Men are now more prone to vengeance, 
more avaricious, more inhuman, less moral, more rebellious, in short, 
greater scoundrels than they were under the Papacy. It is both a 
scandal and a marvel to see how, since the pure doctrine of the Gospel 
has been placed in its natural light, the world has been continually 
sinking into a worse state. The nobles and the peasantry refuse to 
listen to sermons, the Word of God is thrown away upon them; in 
their eyes all our discourse is not worth a farthing. Neither do they 
believe in a future life, They live as they believe; they are hogs, 
they believe like hogs and die like hogs, Most of my disciples live 
like Epicureans, amusements and diversions their whole occupation. 
Truly amongst the Papists you cannot meet such vicious men, pigs 
and monsters of this fashion. They call themselves reformed, but one 
might rather call them incarnate demons. The disorder is arrived at 
such a pitch that, if any one had a fancy to see a mass of rogues, usurers, 
scapegraces, and rebels, he need only enter one of those cities which 
style themselves evangelical and he would find shoals of the men he is 
in search of ;” and much more to the same purpose may be quoted 
from the pen of the Patriarch of the Reform. Of Melanchthon we 
need only record this telling lamentation: after describing the wretched 
results of change of religion, he says he has been mourning over them 
for the last thirty years, adding, “‘ The Elbe itself with all its abundant 
streams could not furnish sufficient water to weep for the miseries and 
woes of the Reform.” We find Calvin afterwards writing, “ Out of a 
hundred evangelicals you’will with difficulty find one who became such 
for any other motive than to be able to give himself up with more 
unbridled licence to pleasures and incontinence.” Numbers of the 
chief proselytes to Protestantism join in the same chorus of lamentation 
over the vices of their co-religionists, which would have been, they say, 
a disgrace to Turks. How could it be otherwise since the great 
means used by Luther to advance the “ Reform” and to get rid of the 
Church was his doctrine that works were of no use to salvation, as 
faith alone saved ? 

For those who would give credit to Luther for, at least, a rough kind 
of honest sincerity, it might be sufficient to point to his perpetual self- 
contradictions, but his want of inward conviction is more clearly mani- 
fested in such despairing words as the following: “I hate the whole 
world, Still, as I have entered on this path, I am obliged to say I 
have done right. But I cannot believe what I teach, although others 
believe me to be profoundly convinced of its truth. How many men, 
I say to myself, have you seduced with your doctrine! You are the 
cause of all their disorders. This thought leaves me not a moment’s 
peace.” Again, he says it was by chance, not choice, that he had 
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thrown himself into these religious conflicts, that he had abolished the 
elevation of the Host to spite the Pope, and, if he had retained it for 
some time, it was to enrage Carlostadt ; that he had upheld communion 
under two species solely to insult the Pope, but that, if a council were 
to enjoin communion under the two, his followers should receive it 
under one or not at all, and he would curse all who obeyed the Council. 

The reviewer draws out well in a few pages the fruits, social and 
political, which Lutheranism produced. The two numbers together 
would make an admirable little pamphlet to add to those already in 
circulation. 

We would just observe, in conclusion, that it is the common belief 
that Luther was moved first to prevaricate by the promulgation of the 
Indulgences in 1517, but the writer shews this opinion to be quite a 
mistake. The incident did but furnish him with a pretext for public 
declamation against the imputed abuses ; but ever since the beginning 
of 1516 he had been bitterly assailing the teaching of the schools, 
which he called mud and filth, and throwing discredit on all those 
weapons by which they defended Catholic truth. He had circulated 
ninety-nine propositions against the theology of the Scholastics and the 
“dreams of Aristotle,” which gave great scandal, and this will hardly 
surprise when we notice that in the 39th he denied free will, and 
asserted that we are slaves from first to last, and in twenty others 
taught that man can do only evil, to which by his nature he is neces- 
sitated, and that God is therefore the author of sin: blasphemies 
which, as Bossuet observes, will perhaps not be uttered even in hell. 
So untrue is it that Luther’s indignant soul was first stirred to oppo- 
sition by the so-called “ sale of Indulgences,” 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Guvre des Ecoles d’Orient. Paris, Novembre, 1883. 


“ TD) ELATION of M. Bedjan, Priest of the Mission,* Missionary in 

Persia, concerning the publication of a Chaldean Breviary.” 
This report in the pages of a small but always interesting magazine 
deserves, we think, to be referred to here. The complaint is not of 
to-day nor of yesterday that the Levant is being inundated with Pro- 
testant Bibles and books, and that the confusion of the old heretical 
Christianities is being worse confounded by the presence of Protestant 
missionaries of various sects and jarring doctrines. And the complaint 
continues. The same number of this magazine contains a letter from 
Mgr. Kouyoumji, the Greek-Catholic Bishop of Saida and Dair-el- 
Kamar, to the Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda, lamenting the potency 
of European wealth on the grinding poverty of his people. The 
Relation of M. Bedjan, with which we are here concerned, is addressed 
to the Director of the ‘‘ Euvre” of the schools of the East, to ask his 


? That is, of the Congregation of the Mission, Vincentians as theyare 
termed in England. 
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help and patronage in the efforts which the writer is making to begin 
the publication of a Chaldean Breviary.* 

“The Chaldean Breviary is one of the most precious monuments 
of Christian antiquity, and has never been printed, except the psalter 
and diurnal ; its publication would have a historical and philological 
as well as religious import. Having fallen centuries ago into the 
hands of the Nestorians, it has been much altered in parts, so far that, 
sadly enough, we find the feast of the heresiarch Nestorius figuring 
side by side with one of Our Lady. The text has to be broughi back 
to its primitive purity.” Fast fading old manuscripts are the only avail- 
able copies of it ; these have become so very rare that Catholics are 
driven in some parts to use copies full of heresy. ‘The Chaldean 
priests can only recite the office when they are fortunately near one 
of the churches which possess a breviary.” M. Bedjan, born in Persia, 
knows the sacred language—the language of the liturgies of his 
country. He has, after many efforts and sacrifices, obtained a com- 
plete copy of all the parts of the Breviary ; no easy task ; neither the 
National Library of Paris, nor the British Museum, nor the Vatican, 
“ possess this treasure, in its entirety, such as I now have it.” The 
books which’ make up this collection are: 1. The Khoudra, 1,100 
pages quarto, which comprises the offices of Sundays, Rogation-days 
and Lent; 2. The Keschkoul, of 400 pages quarto, contains final 
offices; 3. The Catholic Guezza, 400 pages in folio, contains the 
feasts; 4. The Mimra, of 200 pages in octavo, contains the lessons 
and prayers for Rogations; 5. The Dékdém-Vedvatar or Diurnal, and 
6. The Mezmouris or Psalms. The writer purposes to combine these 
elements, retaining at the same time untouched their venerable text 
and even titles of the books, making of them two or four volumes, 
each containing the “Commune,” the ‘‘ Propria temporum,” and the 
“ Propria Sanctorum.” 

The cost of this publication M. Bedjan reckons at thirty thousand 
francs (£1,200), and as he believes that immense good will be done for 
the Catholic religion by it, he looks to Providence to send him the 
means. There are two thousand pages, hitherto unpublished, to be 
brought out—pages which go back to an early period of Christianity. 
It is, he says, a chef d'ceuvre of Chaldean literature, abounding in sub- 
lime thoughts, poetic in tone, pure in style. It will serve not only 
Persia, but all the Chaldeans of Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. He is 
persuaded, furthermore, that it will even work as an apostle among 
the Nestorians, who will regard it with favour, being their own, and 
“once accustomed to their liturgy purged of heresy, these simple souls 
will become Catholic without doubt.” It will also be a tribute to 
science, aud enrich the libraries of Europe. ‘‘ Once printed, it can be 
put into the hands of our seminarists as a book of study, and will 
thus free them from the necessity of learning their own language in 


* It may prevent confusion with some to say that the Catholics of 
Kurdistan, &c., who are in the obedience of Rome, are known as Chal- 
deans, and so distinguished from their Nestorian neighbours, from whose 
ranks they have been chiefly converted. 
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Protestant books.” If subscription come in to help him, the printing 
wil! be begun this year—1884. Donations, or subscriptions for copies, 
through the director of the “ &uvre” aforesaid (at Paris) will much 
encourage him. 

One more sentence of this interesting appeal we will give in the 
writer’s own words: “ Protestants of America, Prussia, and England 
invade the Levant in a frightful manner, and do immense harm by 
their books. The schismatics become Protestants, even while they 
are anathematizing Protestantism, and the Catholics equally feel the 
evil influence of this untiring Press. Every Chaldean and Armenian 
house is, so to say, inundated with Protestant books, whilst the 
Catholic priest has neither a theology, sermon-book, nor a spiritual 
work, not even a ‘ Breviary.’ Will it be believed—our scholars, even 
our seminarists, study their language in Protestant Bibles? One feels 
profoundly humbled before such sad facts.” 


La Controverse. Novembre, Décembre. Lyon: 1883. 


HE November number contains three articles apropos of the 
Luther celebration—one from the pen of Pére Delplace, S.J. ; 
another on Luther and the Bible, by the Abbé Vigouroux, and a 
third, on the moral character of Luther, by Professor Jungmann. Each 
of them is excellent in its special way, but we refrain from doing more 
than point them out should any one wish to consult them. We fear 
our readers will have, on all sides, heard enough for the present about 
Luther before this January number reaches them. 

“ L’Infanticide en Chine et I’CEuvre de la Sainte-Enfance” is the title 
of a very interesting article in the December number from the pen of 
Professor de Harlez of Louvain. No doubt it is well in every one’s 
remembrance that the “ CEuvre” of the Holy Infancy for the rescue of 
castaway infants in China was one of the three meritorious works 
which the Pope recommended to the charity of the Catholic world in 
proclaiming the last jubilee. And most of our readers will know that 
the ‘‘ uvre” is the special work of the Sisters of Charity andthe Fathers 
of the mission, the sons and daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, in China. 
Whether or not the Holy Father’s marked approval has roused those 
who hate him, we do not know; but of late the much miscalled “ Liberal” 
papers of the Continent have been writing the work down; and doing 
this, strange to say, by blankly denying that there are children in China 
to be so rescued : saying that infanticide is not practised in China, except 
so far and in such manner as it is in Europe; that the Chinese father 
and mother, especially the mother, are model parents; that all that the 
Catholic missionaries, with their bishops at their head, have written 
— the frequent murder of the Chinese babies is fancy or false- 

ood. 

Truly this is a grave charge, even for the X1.X° Siécle and the free- 
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thinking press, and the least objectionable consequence which their 
contention would necessitate, is that so much money is deliberately 
collected under false pretences. Men who could so lie, and women 
who could help on the imposture, would be a disgrace, instead of being, 
as the world believes them to be, an honour to the Christian name. 
This denial of Chinese infanticide is based on three arguments: firstly, 
that the Chinese code contains no penal provisions against this 
dereliction and murder of the newly born; secondly, that the Chinese 
cannot expose their babes in the streets of towns, as it is said 
they do, from which they are gathered in carts, because the streets 
are so narrow that no cart could pass. By this falsehood, cries 
the “liberal,” judge of the others. But, thirdly, numerous 
travellers who have travelled in and lived in China, Anglican mission- 
aries, merchants, tourists, soldiers, all attest that they have never seen 
children exposed or killed. M. de Harlez examines and refutes these 
arguments in detail:—1. It is a bold thing for an European journalist 
to pretend that he knows all the penal provisions of the Chinese criminal 
code! M. de Harlez appears to have found it difficult to get possession 
of it; but when he succeeds, as he hopes shortly to do, he will be ready 
to make known the truth. Meanwhile he shows at length that 
numerous Imperial and Prefectoral decrees condemn the murder of new- 
born children and prescribe punishment against offenders: the Chinese 
authorities are frequently occupied with infanticides. 2. This is mere 
folly. The Chinese streets were wide enough in the sixteenth century 
for sixteen horsemen to ride abreast along them. 3. This argument 
is no better ; it is a non sequitur. Many have seen the exposed children, 
many have not: it is a question of credibility of witnesses whether for 
or against. One curious witness adduced by the XIX Siécle was a 
captain who had never left his vessel whilst it was anchored by Canton: 
he had seen no deserted children—nor even the Catholic Orphanage! 
There are good reasons, the writer explains, why many tourists and 
even Anglican missionaries whose honesty is quiteabove suspicion should 
not see the deserted or murdered children. But, fortunately, if the 
testimony of Catholic missionaries, otherwise, also, above suspicion, has 
been hitherto the only witnesses for us of the existence of this crime 
in China, a very large collection of Chinese documents of various 
kinds has now been collected and published at Shanghai. In these the 
Chinese themselves speak to the truth of what the Catholic priests 
have all along asserted. Using this abundant material the writer 
abundantly proves from Chinese evidence that the practice of 
infanticide is an old and universal one. Daughters are the chief 
victims of the hideous custom, but boys are also sometimes mis 
de cété: want is the chief impelling cause of the crime, but 
idleness, dread of inability to endow daughters also operate. The 
doomed children are sometimes exposed in the streets or thrown 
into a river, but most frequently are smothered or drowned at birth ; 
the rich are sometimes offenders, but chiefly the poor. But the legiti- 
macy of infanticide is not among the recognized moral principles of 
the Celestial Empire. Far from it; their moralists combat it with 
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zeal, and legislators many a time have striven to outroot the prac- 
tice, but custum has hitherto been stronger than the civil authority. 
There are special reasons why the mandarins dare not carry out 
with over zeal ordinances directly opposed and bitterly resented by 
the people over whom they administer. M. de Harlez concludes a 
most interesting article thus: ‘“ Infanticide on a vast scale in China is 
beyond doubt or cavil; the work of the Holy Infancy is eminently 
useful and worthy of universal sympathy; lastly, in the whole 
affair, only the Catholic missionaries have been calumniated.” 


Dotices of Hooks, 


The Eternal Priesthood. By Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


HIS book is probably already in the hands of most of our readers 
who are Priests. In the short compass of less than 300 pages 
the Cardinal Archbishop offers to his clergy, and to all English-speak- 
ing Priests, a body of instructions and exhortations in their sacred 
vocation which displays all his well-known power of brightening and 
vivifying every subject on which he touches. Books on the Priest- 
hood, from that of St. John Chrysostom downwards, are not rare. 
But it is rare, or rather unique, to have the ancient patristic sayings, 
the well-worn scholastic definitions and the commonplaces of clergy 
retreats presented to English readers by a master of the English 
language. The work contains twenty chapters, of which some few are 
dogmatic, but the greater part are in that strain of mingled exposition 
and exhortation in which Cardinal Manning excels. After considering 
in the first four or five chapters the Nature of the Priesthood and its 
Powers, the relation of the Priest to our Lord, to His sacramental 
Presence and to the flock, and also the Priest’s obligations to Sanctity, 
he passes on to treat of every duty and office of a Priest in the most 
practical and effective way; of his dangers, his helps, his time, his 
sorrows; of his preaching; of his home; of his life and of his 
death. It is obvious that even if we were so inclined it would not 
be proper to criticize, even in a favourable sense, a work of this kind, 
and we therefore content ourselves with giving a few extracts. 


Tue Priest’s Titte OF Fatuer. 


The title of father is the first, the chief, the highest, the most potent, 
the most persuasive, the most honourable of all the titles of a priest. He 
may receive from the world and from its fountains of honour many names, 
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from the schools of learning many degrees, from the ecclesiastical law 
many dignities ; but none has so deep and so high a sense as father, and 
none but the spiritual fatherhood will pass into eternity. The world has 
overlaid the title of father with its own profuse adulation, and priests 
have consented to their deprival in accepting the world’s addresses. 
With the title, the consciousness of paternal or filial relation has been 
first obscured, then forgotten, and in the end lost. The closest bond of 
mutual confidence and charity between the priesthood and the faithful 
has been thereby relaxed, and a distance and diffidence has often grown 
up instead (p. 22). 


Tue PRIEST EVER NEAR TO CaRIST. 


It is no mere imagination in our work, early and late, to believe that 
He is near us, in the ship or on the shore; nor when we are in the hos- 
pital, or in the poor man’s home, or by the bed of the dying, or walking 
through the fields, or in the crowded streets, or in the mountains seeking 
His scattered sheep, that He is with us at every step and in every mo- 
ment. It is no illusion to believe that the words He spoke are spoken 
still to us, or that every word we speak is spoken in His hearing. When 
He was on earth, and His disciples round Him, their eyes were not always 
fixed upon Him; still less were their words and thoughts always directed 
to Him. They saw all that was around them in the streets, or the fields, 
or upon the sea, and their thoughts multiplied and, as we say, wandered, 
and they spoke with one another with the freedom of daily fellowship ; 
but they were always conscious that He was in the midst of them, and 
that He not only heard their words, but read their thoughts, and 
answered them before they spoke. In what, except in sense, does our 
relation differ from theirs? And are not Nazareth and Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and Capharnaum and Bethania as real to us as if we had seen 
them ? (p. 29). 


Tuer Divine Office. 


The divine office is a part of the divine tradition. lt is a penprtnel 


witness for God and for the faith. It has been wrought together by the 
hands of men; but those men were Saints, and their work was wrought 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. The framing of the Ritual may 
have been the work of human hands; but the materials of which it is 
composed are the words of the Spirit of God, The Psalms and the Scrip- 
tures of inspired men under the Old Law and the New, with the writings 
of the Saints, are all interwoven into a wonderful texture of prayer and 
praise, of worship and witness of the kingdom of God, and of the Com- 
munion of Saints. The perpetual revolution of yearly solemnities and 
festivals—winter and spring, summer and autumn—brings round con- 
tinually the whole revelation of faith. Prophets and Apostles, Evange- 
lists and Saints, speak to us with voices that never die. The whole 
history of the kingdom of God is always returning upon our sight (p. 94). 


Tur Priest’s Source or CONFIDENCE. 


Among us the Church is both old and new. We area handful, but 
separate from the world, and from courts, and from the corrupt atmos- 
phere of secular patronage and secular protection. The true protection 
of the Church is its own independence, and its true power is its own 
liberty. We are pastors of a flock descended from martyrs and confes- 
sors, and their fervour is not extinct in their posterity. We are in a 
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special sense pastors of the poor, for the rich have gone away, and the 
vast prosperity of oy oye is in hands that know us not. But to live 
among the poor was the lot of our Divine Master, and to share His lot 
is a pledge of His care. We are not only the pastors of the poor, but 
poor ourselves. Poverty is the state of the priesthood in this the richest 
of all the kingdoms of the world. We are here bound together in mutual 
charity and service. Our people are united to us in a generous love and 
mutual trust; and our priests are united to each other and to their 
bishops. They are united to each other with bonds of fraternal love as 
close as, if not closer than, can be found in any region of the Catholic 
unity. If all these things be for us, what shall be against us ? (p. 118). 


Tue Priest’s Sorrows. 


But besides the sins of bad men, a priest has to suffer by the lukewarm- 
ness of good men. That ple should be so good, and yet not better; 
that they should be so full of light, and yet fall so short of it; that they 
should do so many good acts, and yet not do more; that they should 
have so few faults, but so few excellences ; that: they should be so blame- 
less, but deserve so little praise; so full of good feeling, but so spare in 
— works ; so ready to give, but so narrow in their gifts ; so regular in 

evotions, yet so little devout; so pious, yet so worldly; so ready to 
praise the good works of others, and yet so hard to move to do the Tike ; 
so full of censures of the inertness and inconsistency, omissions, faults, 
and lukewarmness of other men, and yet so unhelpful and soft and un- 
energetic and lukewarm themselves—all these are spiritual paradoxes and 
contradictions which vex and harass a priest with perpetual disappoint- 
ment. Where he looked for help he finds none; where he thoucht he 
could trust he finds his confidence betrayed; where he thought to lean 
for support he finds the earth give way (p. 140). 


Tue Prisst’s TENDERNESS OF Heart. 


Do not let anyone think that a priest who has one Divine Friend will 
be cold or ete og or careless of flock and friends, of the lonely and the 
forsaken. The more united to His Master, the more like Him he becomes. 
None are so warm of heart, so tender, so pitiful, so unselfish, so compas- 
sionate, as the priest whose heart is sustained in its poise and. balance of 
supreme friendship with Jesus, and in absolute independence of ail 
human attachments. His soul is more open and more enlarged tor the 
influx of the charity of God. We are straitened not in Him, but in our- 
selves (p. 172). _ 


Tue Priest anp LittLeE CHILDREN. 


Among the many rewards of a faithful priest come the love and the joy 
of children. By the faith infused in Baptism, they recognise in the priest 
a spiritual fatherhocd. Children come round a priest not only by a 
natural instinct, drawn by kindness, but by a supernatural instinct as to 
one who belongs to them by right. The love of children for a priest is 
the most unselfish love on earth, and so long as they are innocent it 
binds them to him by a confidence which casts out fear. The most timid 
and shrinking come to him as a relief and protection. They tell him 
everything—their hopes and fears, their troubles and their faults—with 
an undoubting ‘confidence in his love and care. No priest has greater 
joy than the |priest who loves his schools, and trains with his own eye 
and care the boys who surround his altar. It is one of the signs of his 
conformity to his Divine Master (p. 232). 
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Goop Prizst’s Deatu. 

The world never knew him, or passed him over as a dim light outshone 
by the priests who court it. But in the sight of God what a contrast. 
since his ordination, or earlier, ever since his second conversion to 
God, he has examined his conscience day by day, and made up his account. 

ear by year; he has never failed in his confession week by week, or in 
his Mass morning by morning, or in his office punctually and in due 
seagon. He has lived as if by the side of his Divine Master, and, begin- 
ning and ending the day with Him, he has ordered all the hours and 
works of the day for His servive. He has lived among his people, and 
their feet have worn the threshold of his door. His day comes at last, 
and a great sorrow is upon all homes when it is heard that the father of 
the flock is dying, and the last Sacraments have been given to him. 
And yet in that dying-room what peace and calm. He has long cast u 
his reckoning for himself and for his flock. He has long talked fami- 
liarly of death, as of a friend who is soon coming He fears, but 
his fear is a pledge that the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, is in 
the centre of his soul, casting light upon all that is to be confessed and 
sorrowed for, and absolving the contrite soul from all bonds of sin and 
death. None die so happily as priests surrounded by their flocks. As 
they have laboured, so are they loved; as they are loved, so are they 
sustained by the prayers of all whom they have brought to God (p. 283). 


Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche in Schottland, von der Einfiihrung 
des Christenthums bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Dr. ALPHONS 
BettesHEim. Mainz: Franz Kirchheim, 1883. (History of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland from the Introduction of Christianity 
to the present time. By Dr. A. Bellesheim. 2 vols.). 

HIS history of the Church in Scotland forms two large volumes in 
8vo of 488 and 446 pages respectively. The first isdivided into 

two parts, the former of which terminates in 1057 with the accession 
of Malcolm II., and treats chiefly of the work of St. Columba, of Iona, 
and of the Culdees; the latter concerns the centuries from 1057 till the 

Reformation, when the Church in Scotland was allied to the State. 

The second volume is in one part, from 1560 to our own times. 

The race of writers amongst whom Dr. Bellesheim takes rank by the 
production of so stupendous a work of learning and industry as that 
which we now have before us is an encouraging testimony to the 
divine force of truth. At a time when the spirit of rationalism is 
denying the very existence of the great Christian family of the Church, 
the Spirit of God is fruitful in proving her title-deeds, and her pedi- 
gree, that is, the inheritance of the One Faith handed down from the 
remotest times, not as mere human utterances which have their day 
and pass away like a voice in the night, but as a divine heirloom for 
the possession of every man of good will coming into this world. To 
deal with the history of the Church, moreover, is not to draw up a 
paper pedigree for which few have any interest. The Catholic family 
is numerous on earth, and its great men live on in mortal minds 
because they have taken deep root in human hearts. We say, then, 
that the study of Church history has a peculiar pertinence for our own 
day, because testimony in favour of the existence of this divine Insti- 
tution leads men up to the knowledge and love of its personal Founder, 
the Son of God. 
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Dr. Bellesheim begins his work from the introduction of Christianity 
into Scotland in a.p. 400, and brings it down to the present time, 
since his closing chapter speaks of the recent establishment of the 
Hierarchy by our present Holy Father (1878). Besides the learning 
and thoroughness of the history itself, which mark the true German, 
we may note two very important features in the treatment: there is 
a simple exposition of facts, without any of those comments of the 
author which often degenerate into the pure small talk of writing, and 
an entire absence of invective. It is, indeed, the highest privilege of 
the Catholic historian not to require other arms than the unvarnished 
truth. The history of our Catholic forefathers in Scotland is divided 
into distinct periods, and if we are not mistaken, the reader will 
linger over what may be called the first, which is full of the ardour 
and vigour of St. Columba’s master-spirit, and fragrant with the hol 
traditions of Iona. Following upon the monastic era, from 700 till 
the accession of David I. (1124), who gave shape and structure to the 
outward form of the Scottish Church, comes the period of the rise 
and growth of the secular clergy. The Catholic historian need not 
fear the exposition of abuses. Dr. Bellesheim notes two which in 
those early days he describes as the “‘ gangrenous tendency’* of the 
spiritual power. The handing down of Church property as a provision 
for the illegitimate children of priests established a cancerous fibre 
which tainted and threatened the whole body. As long as the disorder 
met with Catholic treatment—the restraint of moral discipline and 
examples of holy living—the disease was kept under. Had "there 
been more great men, by which we mean saints, that fearful defection 
of the Reformation would never have taken place ; but a latent cause 
for the future falling away is revealed to us by the early appearance 
of this double evil. Amongst other things it is recorded of St. Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland in 1057, that she displayed an ardent zeal 
for the sanctification of Sunday. “ Let us observe the Lord’s Day 
with all respect,” she used to say, “because Our Lord rose on this day 
from the dead; let us do no servile work, He having delivered us 
from the slavery of Satan on this day.” The fifteenth century opens 
a new epoch, in which intellectual culture is the predominant feature 
as connected with the founding of the first university in Scotland at 
St. Andrews. Besides the causes from within, which were silently 
preparing the Reformation, there were evils from without. The doc- 
trines of Wicliffe and John Huss, forerunners of Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox, found an echo in Scotland, and began by undermining the basis 
of men’s faith ; and what those first Protestants were doing with regard 
to the principle of authority, human passions were threatening’ to do 
with the Chair of St. Peter. Only in 1417 had the accession of 
Martin V. put an end to the most fearful trial which the Church has 
ever sustained,‘a disputed Papacy. Its effect had been, as our author 
observes, to loosen the relations between Church and State in conse- 
quence of the temporary weakening of Catholic unity. Scotland was 
a singularly good instance to choose in proof of the divine power of 


* Vol. i. p. 156. + P.166, 
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the Church, for apart from the question of the Reformation, we read 
through the history of centuries without encountering a single great 
name or a man capable of shaping any given period after the mind of 
the Holy Spirit. If Cardinal Beaton, for instance, had been a St. 
Anselm, or even a Lanfranc, there is no saying whether the progress of 
ecclesiastical innovations might not have been arrested. The closing 
chapter of the first volume contains an interesting survey of art and 
science under the old religion, which will compare most favourably 
with the account rendered by pens hostile to Catholicism* after the 
blight of Protestantism had passed over fair Scotland. 

The second volume of Dr. Bellesheim’s work is naturally the most 
interesting. The oft-repeated story of Queen Mary has ever a new 
charm, and in Scotch ecclesiastical history it has a very prominent 
place. From the very beginning, the party of the Reformation, 
the men who stirred upthe people against their sovereign, and she a 
helpless woman, is clearly defined as that of sedition and disorder. 
Knox, the apostate priest, general-in-chief of the Scotch defection, is 
admirably drawn in the first pages of the second volume. His words 
and deeds are calmly noted down, and the reader is wisely left to 
draw his own conclusions. Widely removed from the true apostle, 
Knox is chiefly distinguished by a bitter hatred of the powers that 
be, and an overweening confidence in himself. In many instances 
the author has allowed Protestant authorities to speak for themselves 
so here he quotes Tytler and Hume. Tytler says of Knox: “It 
appears to me that on many occasions he acted upon the principle so 
manifestly erroneous and antichristian that the end justifies the means.” 
“Tt makes us shudder,” writes Hume “to see what satisfaction and 
delight Knox shows in his description of the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. He had taken upon himself in its most superlative degree 
the fanaticism of sect, which his natural bitterness strengthened.”t As 
to his teaching it would appear that he has been over-rated; his 
standing-ground was a sour Calvinism, for theological system of his own 
he had none.t We may pass over the tragical pages treating of 
Queen Mary and the sorrows heaped upon her as a sovereign and a 
Catholic. About 1574, whilst the Scotch Queen was wearing away 
her life in captivity, the Jesuits began their labours in Scotland. 
Like the faint twinkling of a star in blackest night, they kept alive 
through two centuries the light of the faith. Confessors and martyrs 
watered the soil with their suffering and their blood till the times 
which we have all seen when Scotland was ripe for the king’s second 
advent (1878). How close a struggle it was, is revealed by one fact 
amongst many. In the year 1653 there were only five secular priests 
in the length and breadth of Scotland. Great as was the penalty 
for professing the Catholic religion after the promulgation in Scotland 
of the laws against recusants, where is the man whose secret sympathies, 
at least, would not belong to the persecuted rather than the persecutors ? 
As in Germany, the Protestant Reformers had torn down, but they 
had not built up, for a colourless and stern kirk was rather the 
carrying out of Calvinistic tenets than even the shadow of a teaching 


* Chambers and Lecky, quoted p. 334, vol. ii. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 134. t P. 135, ibid. 
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body. In 1596 the General Assembly thus describes the spiritual 
state of the Scotch people :— 

Universal coldness, want of earnestness, ignorance, despising of the 
Word. Prayer, psalm-singing, and God’s word are dishonoured and 
abused ; superstition, idolatry, oaths, blasphemies and execrations are 
predominating; the Sabbath is profaned by servile work, travelling, 
——* dancing, drinking, and murder. Children no longer obey their 
parents, but go into court against them, and marry without their con- 
sent. There is fighting for life and death; immorality, forbidden 
marriages and divorces are spreading ; intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing, obscene talk and songs, sacrileges of allkinds are noted, to the intense 

ef of the kirk; the poor are oppressed, and serving-people looked 

own upon. Except the churches in Argyll and the Isles, four hundred 
churches lack teachers of the Word, by which the people is being com- 
pletely ruined in ignorance, godlessness, and worldliness.* 

These are negative facts which Dr. Bellesheim exposes, but the 
worth of his book lies essentially in his positive ones. By the side 
of the impotent kirk he places the labours of the outlawed Catholics, 
and, as we have already remarked, the divine power of the Church is 
more successfully proved in the throes of persecution than in the 
splendour of dominion. “The Puritans wish to extinguish every 
trace and even the name of Catholic,” wrote a Jesuit Father in 1641, 
when the night was blackest. 

These volumes possess only one drawback, that of being written 
in a language which the majority of Scotchmen do not read. As to 
style, impartiality, and the dramatic writing of history, they leave 


nothing to be desired. In the concluding chapter, in which the 
author speaks of the present condition of Catholic Scotland, we feel 
that day has dawned after the long darkness, and Our Lord’s words 
rise to our minds, as they are the stay of our hearts in all the trials 
of our faith, “ veritas liberabit vos.” 


Principles of Religious Life. By the Very Rev. Francis CuTHBert 
Doytz, O.S.B. London: Washbourne. 1883. 


HE publication of this ample book seems to mark the existence of 

a want and ademand. Religious communities, especially those 

of women, are multiplying in the country, and persons in the world 
with aspirations after the spiritual life are becoming more numerous, 
we may presume, year by year. The literature of the Spiritual Life 
isenormous. It has been accumulated on the banks of the Nile, in the 
Mediterranean islands, in the monasteries of the Middle Age, in the great 
Jesuit houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in France 
and Italy during a more recent period of devout souls and industrious 
literary priests. Not one book, nor a score of books, will suffice to give 
English-speaking races an adequate share of the treasures which lie sealed 
up in foreign tongues. Therefore we may well be gratified when an 
earnest religious like Canon Doyle devotes several years of his cloistral 
Benedictine life to the exposition in an English form of those principles 
and practices of spiritual perfection which he has gathered from many 
teachers and masters, and which he and those with him have tested in 
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the actual working of a monastery. That it is an exhaustive book, 
or an original one, we shall not be expected to say; first, because no 
single book can contain as much as two or three conferences of 
Cassian, or a treatise of St. Bernard, or a tenth part of one of the thick 
tomes of Father Alvarez de Paz; and secondly, because originality is 
not usually considered a decided merit in matters spiritual. But it is 
fairly complete, and it may justly be called new. Perfection, Prayer, 
the Divine Office, Divine Grace, Imitation of Christ, Mortification, 
the Vpws—such is a slight sketch of its contents, and the list covers 
with sufficient completeness the whole of the spiritual life. Perhaps, 
if we might note any omission, it is that of any distinct treatment of 
the Sacraments—that is, of the Holy Eucharist and of Penance. The 
novelty of the work consists, we think, partly in a certain painstaking 
simplicity of style, and partly in a very free and solid exposition of 
certain fundamental spiritual views. As to style, it is refreshing to 
find that the author does not consider himself to be a master of “ fine 
writing,” and does not, therefore, distract us by any obtrusive patches 
of literary purple. The highest style, combining perfect directness 
with exquisite picturesque reinforcement, such as one knows where to 
find in Demosthenes or in Newman, is not to be attained by every one. 
In the absence of this, the efforts of second-rate artists in language 
to illuminate or intensify their conceptions have frequently no other 
result than what we have called distraction—the diversion of the 
attention from the substance to the mode. The style of this book is 
that of a man who merely pretends to say what he has to say without 
calling anyone’s attention to his way of saying it. The other point to 
which we have referred is the writer’s view that “ Perfection” isa 
three-sided term, which includes Charity, Purity of Heart, and 
Humility; includes them not as component parts, but as equivalent 
expressions. Thus Charity means, “‘ God before all things ;” Purity 
of Heart or Detachment means ‘“ Nothing created before God ;” 
and Humility signifies ‘‘God before self.” The two former 
expressions are evidently equivalent; the latter is that peculiar form 
of detachment rendered necessary by the fact that we are conscious, 
reflective beings, and related both to God on the one side and 
creatures on the other by our consciousness. If we mistake not, 
many chapters in the older spiritual writers who lived before 
days of scholastic theology will be explained by this view. The 
scholastics, following St. Thomas, place the essence of the “ perfect 
life” in Charity ; the earlier ascetics, with Cass‘an, take it to be Purity 
of Heart ; and the mystics, following, perhaps, St. Augustine, are fond 
of making it out to be Humility. Bishop Ullathorne’s “‘ Ground 
work of the Christian’s Virtues” supplies a large amount of illustra- 
tions of the last view. Canon Doyle excellently reconciles and 
enforces these converging theories. We have very great pleasure in 
welcoming this book. It will be useful for religious, and more 
especially in the noviciates of many of our convents, where almost the 
only available sources of necessary instruction are at present either in 
a foreign language or in very imperfect English. It will be a boon to 
priests, who will find in it a store of spiritual thought, for their own 
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spiritual profit and for the instruction of others. And there is no 
Christian, aspiring ever so faintly after perfection, to whom its pages 
will not prove attractive, intelligible and helpful to spiritual progress. 
There is a very full analysis of-every chapter, and a good index. 


La Vie de N.S. Jésus-Christ. Par v’'Assi E, Le Camus, Directeur 
du Collége Catholique de Castelnaudary. 2 tomes, Paris: 
Poussiélgue Fréres. 1883. 

AS the errors of Cerinthus and the Ebionites gave the Church the 

great treasure of the fourth gospel, in a similar manner has the 
destructive rationalism of Strauss, Baur and Renan been the occasion 
within the fold of a new departure in Christology that is destined to 
be a lasting and precious boon. Lives of Christ are daily multiplying, 
of a character eminently suited to present intellectual needs; critical 
and scholarly, yet reverent and credulous; shirking no difficulty that 
has been thrown by the critics in the path of the old faith, but even 
triumphantly defending that faith with new arms wrested from the 
enemy, and marked, lastly, by a ready adaptation of all that modern 
research has brought to light of the past, to give reality and life to 
their presentment of the Divine Saviour, giving the picture freshness 
and a new attractiveness. In England it is true that thus far such 
works are only partially satisfactory, being in part weighted with the 
errors inseparable from their non-Catholic authorship. In France and 

Germany it is otherwise. The work under notice, in two octavo 

volumes of nearly six hundred pages each, is the second of the class 

that we have noticed which have appeared quite lately, the other being 
the favourably-received “ Vie de N.S. Jésus-Christ,” by the Abbé 

Fouard, which has already gone to a second edition. On not a few 

points, had we space, the two works might repay comparison. We 

will only remark in passing that both authors are not unworthy dis- 
ciples of a great master. For it is nota little remarkable that both 
authors, together with M. Renan, were alike pupils at St. Sulpice of 
the learned Professor le Hir. It is very appropriate that twg of them 

— give to their countrymen an antidote for the poison of the 

ird. 

Of the two Catholic writers, the Abbé Le Camus is to our judging 

less direct and nervous in style, less abundant and solid as to matter, 

but not less orthodox and more attractive than his confrére, The 

Abbé Fouard would respond more satisfactorily and fully to the needs 

of a student of the Scriptures, searching for matter, not to be delayed 

by any charms of manner. The Abbé Le Camus, on the other hand, 
is elegant and rhetorical, has put on some of the graces of M. Renan’s 
pen, is full of colour and warmth, has filled in the background of his 
tableau with finely finished descriptions of the scenery and the social 
surroundings of the life of Our Lord; his text everywhere marches 
with stately step ; his method of stating hard-studied results and ampli- 
fying on their dogmatic and moral import, makes not a few chapters 
read like so many eloquent conférences ; there is never a suspicion of 
dryness of manner, nor of looseness of structure, and the even flow 
of a pleasant text rarely meets obstruction—for the most part techni- 
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calities and crude erugition are relegated to the numerous foot-notes. 
Truly a work this, on the noblest of themes, wherein orthodoxy is 
wedded to beauty in one harmonious narrative! The bishop of Car- 
cassonne, in a prefatory letter, speaks of the charm with which 
readers will taste “le parfum d’onctueuse piété” which its pages 
exhale. We must not forget the force of this with the public of that 
France where M. Renan has exercised so baneful an influence, not 
from any solid learning (even the German rationalists called his “* Vie 
de Jésus,” “ un livre parisien,” “ un produit superficiel,” “ nul pour le 
savant”), but from the abundant display of meretricious sophistry, 
a morbid sentimentality, and the fascination of style. Let usadd, as to 
the volumes before us, that both intelligent criticism and sound theo- 
logy are their deeper and more lasting claim to a place in Catholic 
literature. So that whilst we acknowlege with the same Bishop of 
Carcassonne that “ all will admire the rich painting of Jewish manners 
and life, and the delightful topographical descriptions which frame and 
throw into relief the living figure of Our Lord,” we venture to join 
him in assuring the Abbé Le Camus that his work “ will strengthen 
the faith in many souls which guard that faith intact, will awaken it 
in those wherein it sleeps, and will perhaps also bring it back to some 
of those which have lost it.” 

Passing by the Introduction, a somewhat long one, in which in three 
chapters the author first traces the philosophy of the Incarnation, next 
the value of the original sources for the Life of Christ, and lastly 
describes the state of Palestine and its people in the time of Our Lord 
—we find the body of the work divided into three parts, ‘‘ The 
Beginning,” The Public Life,” and “The End”—three headings 
which sufficiently explain themselves. Of the first part, the first book 
relates to the precursor, St. John. There is little in it which need be 
specially noted save the finely executed picture of the precursor him- 
self in his desert home; but we may express slight disappointment that 
in chap. iv., in narrating the baptism of Our Lord by St. John, more 
direct @otice is not taken of that frequent assertion of non-Catholic 
writers, that in some true way the voice from the heavens made known 
to Our Lord Himself the divinity there conferred or reconferred on 
Him. In book the second the author treats very fully the birth, 
infancy and boyhood of Jesus. In this portion he makes large use of 
most modern information regarding the laws and manners of the Jews, 
with good effect, whilst several descriptions of the actual scenery give 
picturesque vividness. We note that he holds with the modern against 
the more ancient interpreters that at the time of the Incarnation the 
Blessed Virgin was affianced only and not yet married to St. Joseph—a 
view which is not without its difficulties, If the following extract is 
found to be somewhat commonplace, it is the fault of our English 
dress, and there is something in the author’s art of composition which 
produces its telling effects by accurnulation of detail. It is difficult to 
find a short paragraph that does not lose its significance and brilliancy 
by extraction. 

Nazareth, the home of the Saviour, is, after Jerusalem, the spot of 
solemn memories for the Christian. Lying outside the more frequented 
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routes of Palestine, and distant from its busiest centres, this old-world, 
straggling, Galilean village is to-day very much what it was centuries 
ago. <A bend of ground, spacious and open amidst the hills which close 
in the north of the plain of Esdrelon, still holds it in the picturesque 
site which it occupied in the days of Jesus. When one looks at those 
groups of square cottages coarsely built of white stone, with their flat 
roofs, and a window here and there oe the poor interiors, and 
scattered without order along the narrow, y-kept streets ; at those 
clusters of trees, joyous like the sycamore, or sad like the cypress, but all 
of them centuries old, one forgets that eighteen hundred years have gone 
by, and fancies that it is still in the day of Joseph the Carpenter. When 
at eventide the family goes up to the terraced roof to be alone together, 
or to join in prayer, we think—thus did Mary and Joseph. When the 
children run to the hill-sides in their showy dress of linen or wool to play 
their noisy and simple games, the thought arises—may not Jesus have 
played once like them and on the same rocks? and when the fair Naza- 
rene women, of Syrian style of splendid beauty, full of candour in aspect 
and of gentleness in speech, start for the fountain to fill their jar, hold- 
ing a child by the hand, one almost waits to see if among them will not 
come, as once came, the young virgin of Juda taking her place amid the 
good wishes of the kindly daughters of the soil. 

The traveller finds along one of the winding streets the oH of a car- 
penter; and imagination easily calls up within its outlines the lowly and 


quiet scene of thirty years of Jesus’s life. At one end the old building 
overlooks the streets at the other it is hidden, arched into the rock. At 
the door a few reugh tools hang on the wall, or are ranged in spacious 
boxes ; planks of sycamore or cedar, and some furniture yet rough and 
unfinished, tell of the joiner’s workshop. The shop runs deep into the 


rock, and serves also for bedroom and kitchen ; three stones laid together 
make the fireplace, the smoke from which escapes by creeping along the 
rock up the mountain side; a few cupboards arranged in the wall hold 
the mats and cushions brought out at meals or at bedtime. Everything 
breathes of poverty, but not of sadness. A man, still young, whose ex- 

ression tells of a soul peaceful and devout, sings to the time-beat of his 
T ceamenaeeiene a wife looks on at him from her distant place where she 
is nursing on her knee a sleeping child. 

Thus lived the Holy Family! Mary, according to the Easterngnanner, 
would suckle her child for two years. Relatives and friends, observant of 
Jewish custom, would come to congratulate her and keep feast together 
at the weaning. The rule also was that the child would continue under 
his mother’s care and direction until he was five years old; and then the 
father would take him in hand, teaching him the law of God and the 
trade by which he himself lived (vol. i., 183). 

We must be content to leave the rest of the volume, with briefest 
mention. The chapters in the second part, on the public life, are more 
full of incident, and give rise to more frequent notes for resolution of 
chronological or other difficulties. The miracle at Cana is very well 
told with reference to Our Lady, without any intricacies of argument 
or criticism, but ingeniously and with a sufficiency of erudition to 
satisfy the reader. The student will find one whole chapter, the second 
of the third part, devoted to a discussion of the well-known difficulty 
about the date of the paschal supper and the consequent date of the 
crucifixion, arising from the apparently discrepant details of the syn- 
optics and of the fourth gospel. 

We cannot too warmly recommend these volumes to English Catholic 
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readers, The theme of which they treat is of perennial and transcen- 
dent interest ; and the treatment is able and devout, whilst the learned 
author’s graceful pen makes reading a pleasure, and his knowledge of 
the land he describes gives to his pages a charm of local colouring 
which we have hitherto been obliged to consider as a sort of attraction 
of which non-Catholic volumes of this class held the monopoly. 


The Principles of English Canon Law. By J. Brownsitt, M.A. Part 
I. General Introduction. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1883. 


A CATHOLIC must fairly rub his eyes to be quite sure that he 

is not the victim of some delusion as he turns over the pages 
of this work. The title, the author’s description as “‘ Naden Divinity 
Student of St. John’s College, Cambridge,” would seem to indicate 
pretty clearly its source. But Mr. Paul Bultitude in the toils was 
hardly more puzzled than we were as we read in this Anglican work 
“of the great and undefined powers of the Pope as the successor of St. 
Peter. These powers at least imply that no bishop can act in opposi- 
tion to the Pope without incurring the charge of schism.” _It is still 
more startling to read further on (page 66) “that the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility appears to be founded on the consideration that 
such an infallibility is necessary for the good of the Church, and that 
God provides all things necessary for the good of the Church.” And 
in a note he adds: ‘Many breakdowns of infallibility have been alleged 
from the history of the Church, but none of them seem worth much.” 
We have heard of the “‘ advance ” of Ritualists at the present day, but 
surely Mr. Brownbill is the very apex of the advancing cuneus. Simply, 
then, the book is laid down on the lines of Craisson’s “Manuale Totius 
Juris Canonici,” and is a very creditable summary of the celebrated 
canonist’s first two volumes. Under the head of “ Persons” are treated 
the Pope, the Roman Congregations, Bishops, Religious Orders, &c. 
The second section is headed “ Things,” in which are discussed the 
Sacraments, the Divine Office, Vows, &c. The dependence of the 
Church of England on the Parliament is carefully ignored, and the 
ecclesiastical lawsuits of the last few years are simply referred to as 
“ painful events.” The work is interesting to Catholics as indicating 
the high water mark of the advancing wave of Ritualism. Surely it 
is not without a touch of humour that the author trusts “ When the 
book is completed by the publication of the second part, the English 
bishops may perhaps be able to recommend it as a manual for can- 
didates for ordination.” 


A Narrative of Events Connected with the Publication of the Tracts for 
the Times. By W. Patmer. Rivingtons. 1883, 

if is now forty years since Mr. Palmer published his “ Narrative,” 

of which the present volume is a reprint. The former narrative 


has been considerably added to by the addition of a head anda tail. If 
the earlier work induced Cardinal Newman to characterize the author 
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as “ deficient in breadth,” what would he say of the new head and tail 
piece. We can see nothing more in them than creditable specimens 
of Exeter Hall eloquence. No epithet is too spiteful for the Catholic 
Church. ‘ Romish,” “ Romanist,” “Jesuitical,” are terms with which 
every page bristles. “‘ Romanism is allied with infidelity,” “it naturally 
sympathises with infidelity,” ‘it steadily seeks the destruction of the 
Church of England,” such are the wild assertions scattered broadly 
over the book. Is this the Palmer whom Cardinal Newman describes 
as “ cautious and even subtle in the expressioa of his religious views, 
and gentle in their enforcement ?” ‘“‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore.” 
It must needs be that long years passed in the cold shade of neglect 
has soured the disposition of the veteran controversialist. With a vanity 
pardonable perhaps in an old man, he fondly dreams that his works 
have silenced all Catholic apologists. He refers on p. 70 to his answer 
to Cardinal Wiseman, and naively adds “It effectually disposed of the 
Roman Catholic argument against the validity of our orders. I had 
reason to believe that it completely answered its purpose, and I heard 
no more of the objections which had been raised against the English 
Orders.” The days are passed when the bitter, biting, taunt could in- 
fluence the current of religious thought. Catholics can now afford to 
smile and pass on. ‘ Non ragionam di lui ma guarda et passa.” But 
one cannot refuse a tribute of pity to a man whose closing years are 
embittered by the triumphant progress of his foe, while his weapons 
are falling from his hands. “Alas! for this grey shadow, once a 
man !” 


Reformatorenbilder ; Historische Vortrige tiber katholische Reformatoren 
und M. Luther. Von Dr. Constantin Germanus. Freiburg : 
Herder. 1883. (Reformers; Historical Lectures on Catholic 
Reformers and Martin Luther). 

HE Luther centenary has been the occasion of numerous books and 

pamphlets on the so-called Reformer and the Reformation, a 
large part of which will not more than outlive the festivities of the 
occasion ; but a few of them will secure a deserved place in the ranks 
of controversial literature. One of these last is the above-named 
volume, which we are glad to recommend to English readers. 

Constantin Germanus is an assumed name, but we believe we are not 

mistaken in believing him to be one of the most prominent historians 

of Germany. 

As the title of the book tells at once, the author compares the true 
reformers of the Church with Luther. Having placed before his 
readers the picture of a true reformer of the old times, of Gregory the 
Great, he describes and characterizes in the second and third lectures. 
the Reformer of Wittenburg, or rather, by quoting Luther’s own 
words, he makes the Reformer characterize both himself and his work. 
The five remaining lectures include one each on Blessed Peter Canisius, 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Vincent de Paul, and two on other great 
saints of the epoch of the Reformation (1540-1640). The contrast 
between the true and the pseudo-Reformers is brought out in astriking 
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and ingenious manner. The style is easy and attractive—the popular 
style of lectures; whilst a great many references at the end of the 
volume show that the doctrine contained in its pages is based on a 
very solid foundation, The volume is not bulky, only 320 pages, and 
‘the price is low, four shillings. 


Les Espérances Chrétiennes. Par Aucustin Cocumn. Publié avec une 


Préface et des Notes par Henry Cochin. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit & Cie. 1883. 


“2 work has been closely shaped on the plan of the “ Pensées” of 
the great Pascal. Under the above title M. Cochin has given to 
the world a number of detached reflections and criticisms on the 
different phases of modern thought. God, Life, Our Redeemer, and 
the Present Times are the topics which he discusses from the most 
fundamental point of view. It must at least be conceded to him that 
he is never dull; his writing has all the merit of French prose, an 
entire absence of ‘des longueurs.” Almost every sentence sparkles 
with points, often of genuine worth, sometimes, it must be allowed, of 
tinsel. His readers are treated with the most delicate consideration. 
The very form in which the book is cast is probably kindly intended asa 
condescension to the feeble attention of the present race of readers. 

The work is undoubtedly that of an able man. The play of fancy 
throughout is almost exuberant—the conceits, ingenious parallels of 
imagery and antithesis enliven every page. But of imagination in the 
proper sense of the word there is none. His arguments open brilliantly 
to fall flatly; the nail is delicately inserted, but the blow that is to 
drive it home is strangely witheld. The work of the rhetorician is 
more apparent than that of the philosopher. The absence of hard- 
headed proofs must seriously detract from the value of the work as a 
contribution to modern Christian polemics, Take the following argu- 
ments, on the existence of God, submitted to the unbeliever :— 

There is a cause, and itis not me. There is a perfection, and it is not 
me. There is a truth, and it is not me. But I see them in myself, 
always, from the moment I look there. It is God. He dwells m me 

. 29).] There is a certain thing called duty. Who imposes itP God. 

o would have the right to impose it but God? And if duty was not 
imposed this earth would be nothing but a field of slaughter, an abode of 
thieves great and small (p. 30).4{_ A stone is found in the form of a 
hatchet ; there was then a worker ; but this stone lies in a deposit to which 
I assign a date, therefore man has lived at this date. Lived on what? 
On certain species now found in Greenland. And this is enough to make 
ry Ls the Bible; one iota passes away, and the whole is shaken 

p- 143). 

Such arguments, we fear, are hardly of a nature to bring our men of 
science to their knees. 

Turning now to another feature of the work, the reader will hardly 
refrain from a smile at certain little traits, so characteristic of the nation, 
curious turns of expression which we can only regard as a sort of atti- 
udinizing in language. “God speaks, I hear Him: that is con- 
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science. I speak; God hears me: that is prayer. This dialogue is 
religion” (p. 66). ‘To have created laws is sublime; to have created 
beings is more than sublime; and free beings, that is beyond all con- 
ception and certainly divine” (p. 148). 

Passages of beauty, not perhaps of the highest order, but pleasing 
and instructing, abound throughout the book. The fullowing is almost 
taken at random :— 

I have a child, I love him, let him be covered with rags or silks I care 
not; my look and my heart turn to him, his destiny weighs upon me, I 
suffer and rejoice in fim. Poor little one! he will be tempted, be oo 
to the floods like the others. Empress or shepherdess, tears will flow 
from thy eyes. The ball of the Prussian is being melted for the village 
boy, and the wind that sweeps over the marsh is going to blanch the 
cheeks of that beautiful girl, and death will take her. Profound realities 
under deceitful forms! It is in the depth of thy soul, in thy troubled 
er 2 thou art a man, and that thou hast a necessity for religion 

It is a pity that the author has chosen to be so combative ; his at- 
tack is weak, his proofs unconvincing. It is his poetry wherein lies 
the charm of his work, dreamy and pleasant are his meditations, like 
“‘the winds that blow to us from the fields of sleep.” We could have 
enjoyed many more passages like the following, but their scarcity 
through the work is much to be regretted :—‘‘ But to nature I say 
without ceasing: O Nature! why are you so harsh to me, you who 
are so fair? Why do you bring me suffering with ecstasy? Through 
you I touch God, but He escapes me, your life radiant with order 
preserves His traces; but mine is disorder and He escapes me. I ex- 
plain your life; explain mine, O Nature, and why you make it at once 
so harsh and so fair” (p. 155). 


La bienheureuse Delphine de Sabran et les Saints de Provence au XIV 
Siécle. Par La Marquise DE Forbin v’OprEpE. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1883. 

T is always a pleasure to be taken back to the Middle Ages, the 
| childhood of modern nations, when faith was something more 

than a profession, and the simplicity of manners gave to the times a 

charm which “has now passed away from the earth.” The volume 

before us gives us a charming glimpse of that period—the lives of two 
favoured souls, whose virtues indeed are the common inheritance of the 
saints of God, but whose actions are a singular reflection of the simple 
days of the Ages of Faith. Elzear and Delphine were born about the 
close of the thirteenth century in fair Provence, where the sun is 
always warm and the fields are always green. The harsh customs of 
the times allowed the king to give in marriage the hand of his noble 
maidens as his political interests might dictate. At the age of twelve 
the reluctant little bride was almost dragged to the altar to be espoused 
to Elzear de Sabran, the youthful lord of Ansouis. But Delphine was 

a favoured child of grace, and had long since meditated in her heart the 

example of St. Cecily and Valerian. And so at the tender age of eight 
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the little maid had plucked from her breast the fairest flower she could 
offer to God, a secret but firm vow of perpetual virginity. And on 
the wedding-day, when Delphine’s secret was whispered to her spouse, 
Elzear, in child-like faith, looked upon the vow as an inspiration from 
on high. It must have been a beautiful sight for the angels of God to 
see the two children pass the first night by the side of the bed in 
prayer, imploring God to give them grace to guard and cherish the 
holy virtue. And thus these two lilies grew up like brother and sister, 
and for twenty-five years hid from all the world the secret of their 
lives. How they lived and died these pages under review best can 
tell. The author has entered with genuine literary appreciation into 
her subject, and writes with an unction that she has caught from the 
spirit of the Ages of Faith. We have, however, one very serious fault to 
find. The story of these holy souls is constantly broken upon by 
episodes of contemporary history. Kings and their quarrels, the great 
men of the times, are thrust upon us and painfully jar with the recital 
of the sacred idyll. Had the authoress relegated Charles and Robert, 
and Joan of Naples to the obscurity they deserve, she would have 
produced a charming bit of hagiography which we would class in that 
group of which Montalembert’s life of St. Elizabeth is the model and 
chef-d’euvre. 


Four Essays onthe Life and Writings of St. Francis de Sales, Doctor of 
the Church. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. Reprinted from 
the Dustin Review. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


E are glad that Father Mackey has gathered into one cover the 
four articles on St. Francis which appeared in our pages during 
the past two years. Wethink that he is doing a good work in translating 
the holy Doctor’s writings—a work in which we have heartily wished 
him success, There will, doubtless, be some, we trust there will be 
many, who from the perusal of those writings will be desirous of seeing 
an able, critical conspectus of the doctrinal method and moral teaching 
of the Saint set forth lucidly and in connected form. Such persons 
will be pleased to have it in a separate form. We will only add that 
we trust theiz separate publication may in yet other ways help the 
great object which Father Mackey has at heart of making St. Francis 
de Sales better known and more widely loved. 


The Parochial Hymn Book. Words and Melodies. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1883. 


ATHER POLICE has the merit of making the first serious attempt 
amongst us to bring out a collection of hymn-tunes to rival the 


well-known Anglican “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” We cannot 
sufficiently admire the labour and devotion that must have been spent 
by the author upon the arrangement and composition of so vast a 
number of melodies—some 700 in all. Each hymn is printed in clear, 
distinct type, and in almost every case the melody is enriched by the 
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addition of a second or alto part. These little additions to the melody 
are often very happily conceived, in spite of some very awktvard 
fourths that are unavoidable from the limitation to two-voice parts. 
The style of the melody is that which at present is in vogue amongst 
us—light, catching tunes. The more ambitious attempts follow in 
the direction of the gossamer style of French cantiques rather than in 
that of Webbe and the old English school. A very useful feature is the 
insertion of a very large number of liturgical hymns and canticles 
arranged for different seasons of the year. We fear, however, that 
choirs will find a practical difficulty in singing through a Latin hymn 
when the music is given for the first verse alone. The “Te Deum” 
as given on page 298 would tax the best choir to render it with 
anything like unison and precision. We fancy the value of the work 
would have been increased by the addition of a simple bass, as in 
‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.” There are so very few of our 
organists acquainted with even the elements of harmony, that they 
will be dismayed when asked to accompany the tunes of this collection. 
No doubt the melodies are intended for unaccompanied singing, but 
there are many congregations who consider the service very heavy 
where the voices are unsupported by an instrument. These, however, 
are mere spots in a most meritorious and excellent work. In addition 
to the hymn-tunes a large number of prayers, instructions, &c., have 
been given, so that nothing is wanting to make it a most serviceable 
collection. We must therefore congratulate Father Police on the 
production of a work quite unique amongst us, and we hope that its 
publication will lead to its general adoption in our churches and 
schools. 


Reminiscences of Rome. By the Rev. Eugene MacCartan. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1883. 


this age of multitudinous books it is becoming more and more 

natural to ask why an author claims our attention for his produc- 
tion. It is quite certain that Rome is a perennial source of interest 
to the civilized world. But we have had many books on the subject, 
written from all points of view; we have had “ Walks in Rome,” and 
“Pictures of Rome,” and “ Winters in Rome,” and “ Memories of 
Rome,” and, in short, countless effusions of one sort or another. 
The Rev. Eugene MacCartan gives us his ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Rome.” 
He made, it appears, a four months’ stay in Rome during the year 
1870, whilst the Vatican Council was sitting. 


The Eternal City was at the time in the height of its splendour. The 
proceedings then taking place in it were of great and absorbing interest, 
especially to Catholics throughout the to 

An account, therefore, however imperfect, of these proceedings, by an 
eye-witness, will, I think, interest the public, t he more so that the beauty 
and grandeur of the ceremonies which then were gone throug!, and the - 
concourse of so many bishops from all parts of the world, may not be 
seen or witnessed again, perhaps for generations; and, particularly, the 
different rites in use in the Church, which were celebrated with every 
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splendour and magnificence by the Eastern bishops and the others who 
were present on the occasion. 

It is an undeniable recommendation to the book that the writer has 
seen everything and visited even many times every place described by 
him. But it is an obvious drawback, on the other hand, that the book 
comes thirteen years after the last events and functions described. 
Still, to many the book will not fail to be acceptable. It is pleasant 
and refreshing to read over again of those memorable days when Rome 
saw gathered within her precincts once more the intellect, the heroism, 
and the external splendour of the Catholic world; and one feels the 
heart catch fire from the warm piety and enthusiasm of the reverend 
author. He does not trouble himself with the historical or classical 
aspect of Rome, but is completely absorbed with the religious side of 
things, and hence he enters into the great functions which he witnessed 
with a thorough intensity of interest and describes them with a glowing 


Pe Whilst, however, readily admitting the good qualities of this book, 
we are sorry to have to point out one or two serious defects which go 
a good way to mar its excellence. In the first place, parts of it are 
written with evident carelessness, the sentences, in some cases, being 
ill-formed and sometimes quite ungrammatical. or instance, the 
following :— 

As we stood round, silently contemplating and reverencing this sacred 
relic (St. Lawrence’s head) of one of the most glorious martyrs and 
witnesses of the early Church, we profoundly felt the force of the 
testimony that, sufferings such as those of St. Lawrence bore, to the 
truth and divinity of the Christian religion, for it was a testimony more 
than human—it was divine (p. 79). 

Besides this carelessness in writing, the book is very much dis- 
figured by a large number of mis-spells. The eye easily catches such 
deformities as ‘“catachumen,” “ Propoganda,” “ Isodore” (which 
occurs five times in one chapter), ‘ patriarchial,” “ entabliture,” 
“ cresent,” “‘ninty,” collonades,” ‘‘ scortched,” “ Coloseum,” &c. We 
hope that if this volume of “ Reminiscences” should reach a second 
edition it will first be subjected to previous careful revision. 


Das Privilegium Otto I. fiir die rémische Kirche vom Jahre 962. Erlaii- 
tert von Tu. SickeL. Mit einem Facsimile. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
1883. (The Diploma of Otto I. in favour of the Roman Church, 
in the year 962. Explained by Th. Sickel.) 

S publication of the Diploma given by the Emperor Otto I. to 

Pope John XII. in favour of the Roman Church is worthy of 
special record, since it means a new departure in treating the ecclesias- 
tical history of the Middle Ages, and it throws new light on the 
beginning of the Temporal Power. The Diploma we may say is the 
most important of the Imperial donations to the Popes, because we now 
have it in the original. Previously copies of it existed, but as they 
contained a corrupted and uncertain text, they were eagerly attacked 
and denounced as spurious by modern Protestant historians in Germany. 
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Pope Leo XIII., graciously complying with the desire expressed by 
Professor Sickel, of the Vienna University, allowed him to examine 
the original document preserved in the Vatican archives, and to 
reproduce it by photography. Catholics are greatly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Sickel for now publishing the Diploma, the authenticity of which 
he here establishes so cleverly and peremptorily, that we may say: 
causa finita. The most curious portions of his work refer to the 
paleographical and diplomatical peculiarities of the document. These 
are, however, only introductory to more serious inquiries into other 
donations either preceding or following Otto’s diploma. Externally 
this diploma is written in italics of tenth century character, with 
ornaments in harmony; and it is written with gold ink on purple 
vellum. Such passages in it as refer to circumstances of Pope and 
Emperor synchronize with the date of the writing. Professor Sickel 
would not, however, declare this document to be strictly the original, 
but a copy executed in the Imperial Chancery ; but its lavishly splendid 
get-up suggests that it was made for a special purpose. Hence he 
holds the Vatican document to be an official copy, intended to be laid 
on the confession of St. Peter. This opinion is the more probable, as 
we know that documents of undisputed authority witness the deposition 
on the tomb of St. Peter of the donations of Charlmagne and Pippin. 
The contents of our document we may divide into two sections: 
in the first, the Emperor Otto solemnly pledges himself to bring back 
to the Holy See all those territories which were assigned to him in 
former Imperial donations ; and promises, further, to add to these gifts 
several towns still subjected to his own dominion. A large part of the 
Otto diploma ismade upfrom the privilegesand donations given in 817 to 
the Roman Church by the Emperor Louis the Pious. It is precisely to 
these quotations that Protestant criticism pointed in order to de- 
nounce itas aforgery. On the contrary, Professor Sickel successfully 
vindicates its authencity, and meanwhile destroys the foundation on 
which those critics stood—viz., the too high esteem in which the 
magistrates of the Imperial Chancery of the tenth century are held 
by modern authors, Professor Sickel felt under a kind of necessity 
to bring within the scope of his treatise the privileges and donations 
made to the Holy See in J020 by Henry IL., in 815 by Louis the 
Pious, and the diplomas of Charlemagne and Pippin. Unfortunately, 
we have to lament the loss of the original documents; but indirectly 
they are confirmed by the previous document, now for the first time 
published. It affords, too, the means for destroying the calumny 
against the author of Hadrian’s life in the “ Liber Pontificalis,” who 
in describing the territories of the Roman Church is asserted to have 
used equivocal terms in order to mislead public opinion in favour of 
the Holy See. Professor Sickel clearly shows the language in the 
“Liber Pontificalis” to be in full keeping with the customs of that age. 
And the author of the “ Vita Hadriani” in substituting the names of 
whole territories (e.g. Venetia) for towns within their boundaries which 
were the property of the Holy See, cannot be charged with having 
committed a fraud in favour of the Roman Church, as Protestant critics 
would have us believe. The opening of the Vatican archives by Leo 
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XIILin the service of history could not have been inaugurated by a more 
happy and far-reaching result than is afforded by the discovery of 
the Ottonian MS. and its publication in this treatise. I may add that 
a well-executed photograph of the remarkable document enhances 
the value of the treatise. 

BELLESHEIM. 


Groundwork of Economics. By C. S. Devas. London: Longmans. 
1883. 

IJ ‘HIS elaborate and serious attempt, by a most able Catholic writer, 

to infuse Christianity into Political Economy should be warmly 
welcomed. There is no science or subject which has been more ruth- 
lessly paganized by the utilitarian school than Economics. The reason 
is that you cannot treat of land and labour, of values, of food and of 
pleasures, without holding some theory or other as to man’s purpose 
and end here below; and therefore economics must be either Christian 
or pagan; there is no medium; and, as the eminent writers of the 
school referred to have not been Christians in any definite sense, they 
have written like pagans. Mr. Devas begins his book with the state- 
ment that economical science is a portion of ethics or moral science. 
His book, however, does not concern itself exclusively, or even chiefly, 
with the fundamental ideas on which true economical science rests. 
For our own part, we confess that we should have been better pleased 
if he had devoted more space to the destructive heresies of modern 
writers on such matters as wealth, utility, pleasure, land and labour. 
The errors which lie at the root of the greater part of the pernicious 
teachings of Protestant writers are mainly five in number : First, the 
dogma that all men are equal; secondly, an erroneous idea of liberty ; 
thirdly, the self-contradictory view that “ utility” is the last end of 
human action; fourthly, a misconception of the nature of Christian 
charity ; and fifthly, a denial of the existence of any law of asceticism. 
No economic treatise can have any pretension to be called scientific, 
unless it plainly expounds, and firmly establishes, the truth on these 
five points. Not that we are so unpractical as to expect, in every 
economic manual, a detailed exposition of applied ethics. Still there 
is no doubt that these fundamental questions are most important and 
interesting, and were never more so than at this moment. Mr. Devas, 
in the most able manner, recapitulates the fallacies, whilst admitting 
the merits, of every economical writer of repute, from Adam Smith 
to Mr. Jevons and Mr. Cliffe Leslie. He has a unique acquaintance 
with foreign and especially with German writers on his subject. His 
chapters on literature and on the method of economics are extremely 
useful, and afford a valuable guidance to any student or general 
reader who may wish to take up any of our modern authors. But 
most persons will feel that a chapter or two dedicated to downright 
exposition, proof and illustration, of fundamental Catholic views such 
as those to which we have referred would have been most welcome. 
Meanwhile the book is full to repletion of the most valuable and recent 
information. On Labour, on Production, on Industry, on Enjoyment, 
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on Food and Drink, on Houses, Furniture and Clothes, on Recreation, 
and on a score of other matters he affords us not only true and sound 
views, but the most authentic facts and figures. He is no dogmatist ; 
he presents with the most perfect fairness both sides of every question 
which is capable of having two. As an example, we may point to his 
exposition of the arguments for and against Free Trade. The fourteen 
or fifteen pages (pp. 256-70) which he devotes to this discussion are 
written in a close, clear and interesting style, like the rest of the 
book, are full of matter and rich in references to other writers, and 
any one who took the trouble to master them would be equal to any 
ordinary discussion, and able to correct most newspaper articles on the 
subject ; and—best result of all—would be utterly incapable of that 
blind and noisy partisanship which usually does duty for argument in 
the Free Trade controversy, whether among country gentlemen or 
Liberal stump-orators. Mr. Devas’s book is one which we desire most 
cordially to welcome, and for which we predict a wide popularity. 
The reading he displays in its pages is immense, his style is happy. 
and his principles are (we need not say) Christian, Catholic, and 
thoroughly sound. Such an essentially serious book is one to which 
frequent reference must be made. In the meantime, may we advise 
every Catholic with leisure, and any claim to literary cultivation, to 
get it and read it. 


Attempts at Truth. By St. Grorce Stock. London: Triibner. 1882. 


VIGOROUS French critic has left us a description, which 

Mr. Stock’s book admirably illustrates, of the ‘ philosophic” 
method very commonly used by writers at the present. Our nineteenth 
century philosopher, he tells us, sets out with the modest assumption 
that up to his time people have not known how to think, and that it 
is his business to teach them: that hitherto the world has not been in 
possession of truth, and that it is his mission to discover or to create 
it, and to enrich the human race with this treasure. And so he shuts 
himself up in himself, gags, bolts, and padlocks his conscience, and 
proposes to himself a few problems, such as these: Do I exist? Is 
there a world? Is there a God? And on these high themes he will 
construct volume upon volume, weighing the reasons, or what he calls 
reasons, for and against, and arriving probably nowhither. Now, in the 
volume before us, Mr. Stock discusses, among others, the following 
questions: Why must I do what is right? What is right? What is 
reality? Where is heaven? and in deprecation of criticism, which, as he 
apprehends, might be founded upon “discrepancies of thought or expres- 
sion,” urges that his “‘ pages are, as their name imports, Attempts at 
Truth, thrown out at various times and in various modes, and never 
intended as a formal exposition of a system.” Well and good; but who 
laid upon Mr. Stock the obligation of putting before a long-suffering 
public and much-enduring reviewers his crude imaginings and deli- 
rious fancies? Far, however, is it from our intention seriously to 
judge his pages, and that for this reason—that his opinions as to what 
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is right, and why he must do right, and where Heaven is, and the rest, 
are—we hope he will forgive our frankness—utterly valueless. These, 
and the other topics with which he deals, have all been investigated by 
thinkers whose claims upon the attention of mankind it would be 
ridiculous to compare with his, and whose high thoughts and noble 
words will dwell in the minds and guide the lives of men “ long 
after the grave has heaped its mould upon his presumption, and the 
silent tomb shall have imposed its law upon his pert loquacity.” 

We decline, then, altogether to enter upon a detailed examination 
of Mr. Stock’s book. Still, that we may not be unjust to him, let us 
indicate one element of positive value in it. He has set himself, 
as it would seem, to investigate the subject of spiritualism, and he has 
arrived at the conclusion, which seems to us indisputable, that it is by 
no means all delusion and imposture. It will be worth while to hear 
him on this subject :— 

What are the facts of Spiritualism? There is no room here to 
answer this question in detail. But let the reader recall some of the 
stories of the supernatural that have sounded to his ears most grotesquely 
incredible, fit only to raise a passing smile, or tickle the fancy by the 
quaintness of their conception—these are the kind of facts that have to 
be admitted. This may sound uncompromising, a pill without gilding ; but 
plain dealing best inthe long run. Spiritualists, as a rule, believe 
over-much ; they multiply the real marvels; but ap | cannot out-miracle 
them. The facts of Spiritualism are obstinately objective; they refuse 
to be quenched either by laughter or scorn; they force themselves with 
increasing persistency upon the attention of thoughtful minds (p. 140), 


True; and equally true is what we read a little further on :— 


It is the office of reason to teach us that since even the limits of our 
conceptive faculties are no measure of the possibilities of nature, much 
less should our beliefs be accepted as such. But it is rare indeed to find 
a mind that has learnt this lesson in its full application, and to which 
“secondary evidence” is more than a grain of dust in the balance, when 
weighed against a prior belief. Students of physical science exhibit, in 
an eminent degree, this incapacity of escaping from a groove of thought. 
They have grown so accustomed to one uniform flow of natural pheno- 
mena, that they cannot comprehend any perturbation by unusual causes, 
and avenge the mental disquietude that testimony causes them by angry 
denunciations of the witness. It is a curious and instructive sight to 
watch the sanguine condescension with which each new observer extends 
his patronage to the facts of Spiritualism—he knows that he is unpre- 
judiced, and thinks he surely will be believed—only to find himself con- 
signed by the world at large, and scientific men in particular, to the 
same limbo of folly as his predecessors (p. 142). 


Then, as to the psychological importance of the facts of spirit- 
ualism :— 


The facts of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, reveal a universe 
of unsuspected laws, regulating the interaction of mind on mind. They 
reveal the indelibility and recoverability of impressions on the memory. 
Every thought, word, and deed of our lives is there; the Books of 
Judgment are there. They show that there is a self within, latent to 
consciousness, of an apt apprehension, that needs no repetition to fortify 
its remembrance. There is a vast mass of evidence tending to show 
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that what are mistaken for the utterances of spirits, because no author 
is forthcoming to claim them, are but the hidden contents of our own 
minds; but there is another mass, equally vast, equally irrefragable, 
which seems to force us to the inference of external intelligence, of what 
kind soever, but acting through the human mind, and modified by the 
nature of its medium (p. 145). 

Lastly, as to the importance of the facts of spiritualism in the 
Science of Religion” :— 

Every religion is founded upon spirit-manifestation; and without such 
displays of a power to command matter, none would ever take root 
among the vulgar. The long mooted question of miracles is at length 
7 settled by Spiritualism. Miracles do actually occur. Of that, 
keen and sceptical minds have been amply satisfied by observation; and 
any reader of this paper may satisfy himself too, if he take the proper 

ns. It is not true that scepticism interferes with spiritual manifesta- 

ions, though, as they depend upon psychical conditions, it is quite 
feasible for a strong antagonistic will to hinder them, just as a mesmerist 
on the platform may find himself defeated by a person in the crowd 
resolutely setting his will in opposition. And since it is certain that 
miracles occur in the present, what more reasonable than to believe well- 
authenticated accounts of them in the past? The controversy on 
miracles is now obsolete; and for this boon we are indebted to the facts of 
Spiritualism. But mark the consequence. Miracles are the monopoly 
of no religion; neither do poy Bao see» accompany moral superiority. 
If St. Paul cured deseases by handkerchiefs taken from his body, so does 
Mr. Ashman—a worthy man, but no saint; if Philip was levitated, so 
was Mrs. Guppy; if Christ healed the blind by the touch of His spittle, 
so did Vespasian. No claim to authority can be grounded on miracles. 
If we were to pin our faith to the greatest miracle-monger, we would have 
some queer —. There is, however, a natural connection between 
miracles and religion. Religions are the products of spiritual forces; 
their origin is behind the veil of our world; and these spiritual forces at 
the outset of every new religion over-ride and master the laws of matter. 
There is no interruption in this of the course of nature; only we must 
learn to extend that term (p. 146). 

Of course, we should not express ourselves in this way. But it is 
quite true, in the first place, that supernatural manifestations are as 
well attested as any facts of contemporary or past history ; and, in the 
second place they are not confined to the true religion. As St. Augus- 
tine somewhere says, “ Miracula alia fine aliaque potestate et jure 
fiunt per magos et per sanctos.” 


The World as Will and Idea. By Artuur Snorennaver. Translated 
from the German by A. B. Haldane, M.A., and J. Kemp, M.A. 
Vol. I., containing Four Books. London: Triibner & Co. 


M* TRUBNER has determined to add to his Philosophical Library 

a translation of Schopenhauer’s principal work, and we suppose 
he has been well advised. The chief doctor of modern Pessimism has 
become something more than a name to educated peopie in this 
country, as throughout Europe; but knowledge of German is by no 
means a common accomplishment and Schopenhauer is not easy reading 
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in the original, even to students well acquainted with German; hence 
there is a certain demand for versions of him in the various other 
European languages. Messrs, Haldane and Kemp have done their 
work faithfully; almost too faithfully, indeed. Their account of their 
chief canon in executing it is “ the alternative of a somewhat slavish 
adherence to Schopenhauer’s ipsissima verba has been preferred to 
inaccuracy.” Well, unquestionably that is the less error of the two. 
But surely it would have been possible for them to present the 
vigorous idiomatic German of Schopenhauer in vigorous idiomatic 
English. In their anxiety to be scrupulously exact, they have often 
been inelegant and sometimes obscure. Almost any page would furnish 
an example of the fault we censure. We open the volume at random, 
and light upon the following sentence :—‘‘ But most readers have 
already grown angry with impatience, and burst into reproaches with 
difficulty kept back so long.” It is not particularly bad ; but it is not 
good. Messrs. Kemp and Haldane might, we feel sure, have done 
better without any sacrifice of accuracy. And why we are sure of 
this is because their version is upon the whole excellent. So much 
must suffice for the present about this translation of Schopenhauer. 
When the remaining two volumes of it reach us, we shall probably 
have more to say about it and him. 


Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 18831—1881. 


By R. Barry 
O’Brien. In two vols, Vol. I. London : Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington. 


CANTY justice can be done to a work of such excellence within 
the short limits of a book notice. Mr. O’Brien’s masterly 
sketch of the “‘ Land Question,” which was received with so much 
favour three years ago, led us to expect great things from the present 
volume. Nor have we been disappointed. It is the “old, old tale 
thrice repeated,” that is, put forward again. The object of the work, 
however, is not merely fine writing calculated to make the blood boil, 
but a scientific historical sketch—a real handbook for students and 
politicians of the future. The author has not been afraid to burrow 
in the dustiest and driest corners of our libraries to obtain historic 
truth at first hand. The result in this volume is a masterly treatise 
of the different schemes for National Education and for Parliamentary 
and Municipal Reform in Ireland. No important statement is put 
forward which is not supported by either Parliamentary paper or the 
authority of some well-known name. It may be inferred that a work 
of this sort is the production of a Dryasdust. This is far from being 
the case. The author expressly disclaims any intention to rouse 
party spirit, and he writes with singular ease and grace. There are 
passages in the work of an eloquence at once noble and masculine, 
befitting the calm dignity of the Muse of History. We hope, how- 
ever, to be able to return to the subject at no distant date, as the 
work is still incomplete, and the second volume is on the eve of pub- 
lication. 
x1.—no, 1. [Third Series.] R 
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The Law of Compensation under the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1883. By Cuartes D. Forster. London: Walter Scott. 1883. 


HE Agricultural Holdings Act, which was passed last session for the 
relief of English farmers, comes into operation on the first day of 

the present year. It is practically, as the compiler of this clear and 
useful manual explains, a law for determining the compensation due 
from a landlord to a tenant for improvements made during tenancy. 
This has always been a fertile subject for disagreement and complaint, 
and it is only right that some kind of legal protection should be given 
to tenants. An eminent agricultural authority said, a few years ago, 
“In some degree none of us carry out all that isin our power; but want 
of capital and want of confidence in the tenure of farms are, I suppose, 
the two principal causes of this omission.” The question of tenant-right 
in England, and even more in Wales, must come within the range of 
practical discussion before long. The risks and costs which at present 
attend the transference of land are an obstruction to agricultural 
progress which will have to be removed. The law of settlement and 
the burdens on copyhold lands should also be largely modified if 
farming is to be free. Meanwhile, the present Act does something for 
the farmer. The work before us presents landlords and tenants with 
a practical handbook of the provisions and working of this important 
measure, together with the text itself and several interesting appen- 
dices. Mr. Forster has noted some of the obscurities of the Act. 
There is a phrase, for instance, which will probably become a fruitful 
text for that denunciatory style of discussion which the British 
farmer affects—What is the “inherent capability of the soil?” A 
farmer, by dint of expenditure or diplomacy, might get a chemical 
works removed from his ueighbourhood; would the increased 
productive value of his land be entitled to compensation, or 
would it be set down to the “inherent capability of the soil?” 
The machinery of referees and umpire will not, perhaps, prove 
an unmixed boon to a race so fond of “law” as farmers are. 
There will be a great temptation to reject the decisions of these 
gentlemen, and to carry the matter to the county-court, and 
further. But the amendment of the law of distraint cannot fail to act 
beneficially. - Formerly the power of distraint for rent was available 
for six years ; now it must be exercised within twelve months. Cattle 
which do not belong to the tenant cannot be touched, or at least can- 
not be disposed of; neither can machinery which belongs to another 
person. And the Act makes useful changes in regard to legal pro- 
cesses and the employment of bailiffs. A most useful, and, as fat as 
we know, completely novel feature in Mr. Forster’s manual is a table 
showing the estimated duration of artificial and other manures; or, in 
other words, the proportion of the fertilizing material which is 
exhausted each successive year, until it entirely disappears; and this 
on lands of every kind, whether arable or pasture, clay or light. 
From this we gather the fact that whereas nitrate of soda, applied to 
arable land, is wholly exhausted in the first year’s crop, lime will last 
for twelve years. We are not aware on what authority Mr. Forster 
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bases his figures in this very remarkable table; what, for example, is 
his warrant for saying that lime as a manure exhausts itself in twelve 
years precisely at the yearly rate of one-twelfth of its initial virtue. 
Perhaps he would be the last to claim exact precision for these calcu- 
lations. But at any rate they cannot fail to prove of great service to 
occupiers and to referees under the Act, who will now have to calcu- 
late what a tenant ought to receive for this class of improvements, | 
which it is so peculiarly difficult to value. This opportune book is 
sure to recommend itself by its clearness, its completeness, and its 
practical character, to the large class who are interested in the land. 


“Merry England. An Illustrated Magazine. Vol. I., May—October, 
1883, Office: 44, Essex Street, London. 


T does not need any words of ours to ensure the success of this 
clever and popular Magazine, the first volume of which has been 
sent to us as we go to press, It is not our custom to review current 
English periodical literature, but the volume before us is a collection 
of essays and sketches which will perhaps bave a more enduring in- 
terest than the contents of most of our monthly contemporaries. 
There is an earnestness in some of the papers, an originality in others, 
and a brightness and literary “distinction” in all of them which in- 
dicate them to be the contributions at once of practised and of emi- 
nent writers. The ordinary Magazine consists of one or more novels 
and of “padding ;” the “extraordinary” one (if we may use the 
phrase) is made up of “serious” papers, of which it is really won- 
derful that so many can be provided for the price. When, on the 
first day of the month, we wish to escape from novels, from party 
politics, from the dreary hack-work of the pot-boiling professional, 
and from the ponderous dissertations of the eminent doctrinaire, it is 
somewhat difficult to know where to turn, Merry England has 
solved the question. Its distinctive character we take to be its com- 
bination of freshness and of finish. Its contributors might all be 
very youug people if one judged by the spontaneity and vigour of 
their work. Many of them are certainly nothing of the sort; and 
the excellence of the literary workmanship of every one of them 
proves they are not novices in their trade. In fact, when we look 
at the list of names, we see that very many of them are men and 
women who are doing solid and lasting work in other spheres of 
literature, and that Merry England is to a great extent made up of 
a kind of literary production which, in many respects, is more at~ 
tractive than any other—the occasional unforced thought and fancy of 
first-class literary craftsmen. Many of the papers in this first volume 
have attracted wide notice; we need only mention “The Light of 
the West,” by Col. Butler; “ The Story of a Picture,” by Mrs. Mey- 
nell; “The Young England Party,” by Mr. G. Saintsbury; and 
“‘ Horny-handed Brothers ” and “ The Law of the Mother and Child,” 
by Mr. J. G. Cox. The short tales are admirable; the articles on 
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Art are brilliant and instructive; and the verse is such as one might 
expect from Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr. Blackmore. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


“La Terre Sainte.” Par Victor Guérin. 2°. Partie. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1884. 

“Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason.” By T. K. Abbott, B.D., 
London: Longmans. 1883. 

“ Life of Christ.” By Dr. B. Weiss. Translated by M. G. Hope. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. 

“ The Parables of Jesus.” By S. Goebel. Translated by Professor 
Banks. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. 

“Popular Life of Buddha.” By A. Lillie. London: K. Paul. 
1883. 

“Sacred Eloquence.” By Rev. T. J. Potter. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1883. 

“ Short Sermons for Low Masses.” By Fr. Schouppe. Translated 
by Rev. E. T. McGinley. New York: Benziger Bros. 1883. 

“ Handbook of the Irish Tramway Acts,” By G. and H. G. Fottrell. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 

‘‘ Pilgrim Sorrow : a Cycle of Tales.” By Queen Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania, Translated by Helen Zimmern, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1884. 
“‘ Alice Riordan.” By Mrs, J. Sadlier. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


1884. 

“The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ.” By N. Avancino, S.J. 
Two vols. London: Burns & Oates, 1883. . 

“Parish Priest’s Manual.” By J. Frassinitti. Translated by Rev. 
W. Hutch, D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 

“Hints in Sickness.” By Henry C. Burdett. London: K. Paul 
and Co. 1883. 

“Young Ireland.” By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. The Irish People’s 
Edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 1884. 

“The Christian Brothers.” By Mrs. R. F. Wilson. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1883. 

“ Continental Law of Landlord and Tenant, Past and Present.” By 
Rev. T. Meagher, P.P. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 1883. 

“ History of the Church.” By J. Chantre]l. Translated by E, F.Vibart. 
Dublin: J. Duffy. 1883. 

“The Knout: a Tale of Poland.” Translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884, 
Several Book Notices are unavoidably held over till April. 
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